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FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND BUSINESS 
PRACTICES ACROSS THE EURO-ASIAN 
INTERFACE : COMPARATIVE AND 
STRUCTURAL CONSIDERATIONS, 
1500-1900 * 


FRANK PERLIN 


i. Preface 


This paper represents a provisional study of the diverse 
literatur2 on financial institutions and instruments in and between 
China, Europe and India from late medieval times into the modern 
period. For pragmatic reasons | have limited my focus to the 
monetary and financial sector, turning to more general considera- 
tions of business practice and contextual change in the concluding 
section. In addition, due to the severe lack of hard knowledge about 
indigenous cevelopments in india and China prior to the 19th 
Century, extraordinary confusion exists about precisely what kinds 

į of impact European Institutions might have had in Asian territories 
even in the modern period, while there is no discussion, to my 
knowlecge, of reverse flows of commercial technique.’ The result 
isthat! nave decided to concentrate attention on identifying Indian 
and Chinese institutions, instruments and structures before moving 
on briefly to consider the character of the Euro-Asian interface during 
the period of colonial/treaty port transition. As | also explain in the 
text, the same reasons haveled meto extend that time period, most 
notably in the case of China, into the late 19th/early 20th centuries 
in orderto handie one of the most common interpretational grids 
applied by historians to the interface: tradition versus modernity, 
and its currently more palatable euphemisms. | propose, first of all, 









Paper for session A1 of the Xth International Economic FION Congress, Leuven, 
1990 

The medieval Levant trades seem an exception, for example’ Eliyahu Ashtor, 
“Banxing instruments between the Muslim East and the Christian West”, Journal 
of European Economic History, i, 1972, pp. 553-573, who asks whether certain 
medieval banking instruments, used by Arab merchants, were carried over into 
European practices during the course of the Levant trade of the early and late 
middle ages. For reasons of method and formulation (such as oppositions 
between "European" & Oriental", “Christian” & “Arab”, charcterising some of this 
literazure) | am unconvinced by the negative answer. 
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to consider the current state of knowledge (both facts and prevailing 
assumptions and interpretations), and the serious obstacles which 
this state represents (Section Il). | shall then put together what we 
know about financial facilities in China and India (Section III), before 
moving, in Section IV, into a comparative consideration of European, 
Indian and Chinese business practices during the modern period of , 
transition, complex relationships and impacts. In course of argu- 
ment, | shall also need to enter that most controversial topic : the 
developmental status of early modern monetary institutions in 
general, and those of Asia in particular. 


Ii. Introduction 
General perspectives and methodological issues 


Those who have followed recent developments in commercial 
and monetary history in the early modern centuries will be aware of a 
certain shift away from the old models of the world process, regional 
difference and international relationship, changes which possess 
radical implications for how ,we approach local and secioral . 
problems. These old models — in truth, an ubiquitous world view that 
has never subjected to critical testing — may briefly be summarised as 
the belief that world history is best seen as a gradual transition from 
a host of regional and local organisational autonomies and separate 
developments to an increasingly open and unified set of interna- 
tional - structures, thus from closure to openness, at least where 
economy is concerned. Modernisation has been seen to express 
this development, with “Western expansion’, especially in its 
colonial, imperial and post-colonial versions, as the bearer of the 
institutions and instruments of modernisation into other regions of 
the world, thus Asia. 
















An early sign of the fall from grace of this world view has been the 
critical reception among local Asianist historians of Steensgaard’s 
influential version of the model, which he had carried into commer- 
cial history via Weber and Van Leur. The stark contrasts between the 
corporately financed, jointstock European trading companies and the 
pediar trades of Asia, while certainly possessing its large “grain o 
truth”, squares poorly with the accumulation of findings accom- 
plished by new research over the past three decades.* On a different 


2. Peter Marshall, “British merchants in eighteenth-century Bengal”, Bengal Pastand 
Present, xcv, 1976, p. 151, emphasizes the similar scales of operation, types of 
business organization and combination among European and Indian merchants 
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level, naw work on medieval and early-modern, interregional flows of 
monetery media have begun to stimulate a search for fresh perspec- 
tives on the past, most recently expressed in reviews of the two 
volumes of Bern International Economic History Congress, .The 
Emergence of a World Economy.* As .Peter Mathias puts it, the 
contributions to the first of these volumes make it difficult to view the 
old world, even in relatively remote times, as anything but 
profoundly affected by substantial patterns of interconnection.*Nor is 


Jit possible to reduce these linkages to the status of merely 


contincent connections between otherwise closed and autonomous 
regions. While it is far too early to expect either adequate syntheses 
or new general models to have emerged, the general lines of change 
are apparent: they mark a move towards the conception of an 
always open world of much greater complexity than has previously 
been allowed, in which organisation and connection may be seen 
to occur on a variety of different and overlapping levels, and in 
which, therefore, there are many different kinds of relatively 
contingent frontier, economic, political, social and cultural. Monetary 
history seems to be at the forefront of these changes. 


Secondly, and complementary with this sea-change, is another 
movement away from the unilinear model of inevitable forward 
progress of which the “modernisation” model — in the version 
described above — is an expression.” Parrallels lie in recent devel- 
opments in the history of-science in which the study of earlier 


in 18th century Bengal; Ashin Das Gupta, “The van Leur hypothesis and Indian 
maritime history”, Viith Asian History Congress, Bangkok, 1977, like many others, 
criticises the very notion of "pedlar trade", Shreen Moosvi. “The silver influx, 
money-supply, prices and revenue-extraction in Mughal India”, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient, xxx, 1987, pp. 47-94, is ameng several 
writers who point to the continuing vitality of the land routes between Europe and 
Asiathrough the late 17th century; while Kristof Glamann, “The changing patterns 
of trade”, in.E.E. Rich & C. H. Wilson, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of 
Eurcoe, v, The Economic Organisation of Early Modern Europe, 1977 (Cambridge), 
p. 280, in controvertion of Steensgaard, argues that "A picture is on the pont of 
emerging, as many-faceted as that which research into commercial history has 
drawn of Europe”. 

3. Wolfarm Fischer, R. Marvin Mcinnis & Jurgen Schneider, eds , The Emergence of 
a Werid Economy 1500-1914, two vois., Papers of the IXth international Congress 
of Economic History, Bern, 1986, (Wi esbaden). 

4. Pete- Mathias, “The Emergence of a world economy", Vierteljahrschrift fur 
Sozialund Wirtschaftgeschichte, Ixxiv, 1987, pp. 1-17. See also my “Monetary 
revolution and societal change in late-medieval and erarly-modern times”, Jour- 
nal cf Asian Studies, xlvi, 1986, pp. 1037-1049. 

5. For the historian, Krzysztof Pomian, “The secular evolution of the concept of 
cycles", Review, ii, 1979, pp. 563-646, is both lucid and informative. 
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movements in scientific thought is being liberated from the selective 
teleology of later scientific success. Similarly, it is increasingly clear 
that earlier forms of monetary organisation cannot simply be put down 
as an incipient archaeology of later forms marked by relatively less 
rational management and more disorder. | shall take up this theme 
inlooking at financial institutions and instruments in China and India. 
| shall want to link them both to the border organisations of 
monetary and commercial life and to demonstrate that under past 
conditions they can be closely correlated with contemporary com- 

mercial and other needs. | 


On the debit side, despite these shifts in viewpoint, this remains 
a period of transition still dominated by an historical literature strongly 
influenced by adherence to the old models, this being particularly 
the case where finance is concerned. Available writing on Indian 
and Chinese ecoriomic history is marked by huge lacunae and 
uncertainties. In particular, the “European expansion” /“modernisa- 
tion” models continue to exert a strong influence on present-day 
writing although change is clearly evident. Susan Naquin and William 
Rowe both point to the neglect of indigenous commercial activities 
not only of the early-modern period but also of the 19th century.® 
As Naquin express it, maritime China has been seen as history of 
“foreign relations”: political and cultural factors were traditionally 
deemed to have closed off possibilities for a vigorous, private 
commercial life and capital accumulation, while, correspondingly, the 
“treaty ports” of the 19th century were assumed to have constitued 
points of injection of modern institutional progress and of China’s 
integration into a network economic relationships.’ The same has 
been largely true of India, so that in spite of significant advances in 
maritime commercial history and in studies of agrarian economy, our 
knowledge of the content and functioning of pre-colonial economic 
life in the early modern centuries remains blunt and prefunctory; 
there is a severe shortage of knowledge about vital subjects, 
including monetisation and internal trade, and there is a 


6. Susan Naquin, [review of Chin-Keong Ng, Trade and Society, 1982], Joumal of 
Asian Studies, xiv, 1968-1069, & William Rowe, [review of Yen-P’ing Hao, The 
Commercial Revolution, 1986}, Journal of Asian Studies, xlv, 1986, pp. 1057-1059. 

7, John K. Fairbank, “The creation of the treaty system", in J. K. Fairbank, ed., The 
Cambridge Historyof China, x, Late Ch’ing. 1800-1911, pt. i, 1978 (Cambridge) pp. 
213-263, is an example of the first while Rhoads Murphey, “The treaty ports and 
China's modernization”, in M. Elvin & G.W. Skinner eds., The Chinese City between 
Two Worlds, 1974 (Stanford), pp. 17-71, exemplified the last. Rowe, [review] makes 
points similar to those of Naquin. 


— 
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remarkable thinness of accomplished research on regional economy, 
manu‘acture and commercial organisation and practices.® 


In the Chinese case, this perspective partly derives from the 
relative neglect of decades of Chinese and Japanese work on 
commercial and monetary life, and, in both Indian and Chinese 
cases. from a traditioan! concentration of economic historians upon 
European records resulting in perspectives focused upon commer- 
cial and colonial enclaves and upon the treaty ports.° Nonetheless, 
a crcp of recent work has begun to push back discussion of 
signifisant commercial and urban expansion in China into the early 
modern centuries.'° Although Magalhaes-Godinho presented a simi- 
lar Case for post-1600 India as far back as 1969, Indian economic 
history has continued to be dominated by a suffocating sense of 
“internal” stagnation complemented by an extreme thinness of 
intens've research on hinterland commercial organisation and manu- 
facture.'' Nonetheless, the trend is towards correcting the received 
view that substantial growth and structural change must awaitthe 
colonial presence and 19th century.'* The 16th to 18th centuries are 
increasingly recognised as a time of massive, many-sided, 
infrastuctural change, afffecting the general fabric of societal 
organisation and inciuding social and economic expansion. The 
result is that assumptions about the forms and content of a 
European institutional impact must themselves be questioned. 


Unfortunately, study of early-modern financial history in ‘Asia has 
laggec even more seriously behind changes affecting other fields. 


8. For discussion and references, see my “Protoindustrialisation and Precoionial 
- South Asia”, Past & Present, xcviii, 1983, pp. 30-95. ` 

9. The extent of detailed Japanese work on matter of direct concern may be seen in 
the wealth of references in Leif Littrup, Subbureaucratic Government in China in 
Mirg Times : a Study of Shandong Province in the Sixteenth Century, 1981 (Oslo) 
(ascects of local fiscal administration in Ming times), Susan Jones, “Finance in 
Ningpo : the ‘Ch’ ien Chuang,’ 1750-1880”, in W.E. Wilmott, ed., Economic 
Orcanization in Chinese Society, 1972 (Stanford), pp. 47-77 (on banking institu- 
tiors and instruments), & Takeshi Hamashita, “Foreign trade finance in China, 
18120-1850”, In Linda Grove & Christian Daniels, eds. State and Society in China: 
Japanese Perspectives on Ming-Qing Social and Economic History, 1984 (Tokyo), 
pp.387-435 (on Chinese money markets). 

10. Naquin, [review], lists a series of recent American publications and theses. 

11. Vitcrino Magaihaes-Godinho, L ‘economic de L'empire Portugais aux XVe et XVie 
siecles, 1969 (Paris). 

12. Manyofthe essays in volume two of the Cambridge Economic Historyofindia, 1982 
(Kumar & Desai, eds.) imply precisely such a tabula rasa before occupation, after 
which “progress” takes over. See my “Disarticulation of the World", 1988, for the 
argument. j 


\ 
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Whereas van der Wee can present an intricate description of 
complex many-sided developments: affecting financial institutions 
and instruments in early-modern western Europe — marked by 
substantial regional variation and closely articulated with shifts and 
changes in extents, foci and densities in the larger framework of 
commercial acivity — by contrast, where early modern China and India 
are concerned, the thinness of available research and its striking 
vagueness with respect to spatial, chronological and typological 
nuance, gives a spuriously fragmented and undifferentiated aura ey 
money and finance in these regions.'* 


The problem is most clearly seen in the Chinese case where there 
reigns remarkable uncertainty about origins, even’ about the 
existence of financial institutions before the 19th century in spite of 
the same signs of vigorous long distance commerce and manufac- 
ture in earlier centuries as witnessed in’ early-modern India and 
Europe. Study concentrates on the very late 19th and early 20th 
centuries and on regions serviced by European documentation, 
that is on institutions of an already highly intricate character in 
regions and at a time in which foreign business and banking 
institutions are also being established in the same decade, thus 
closely linked up with foreign imperialist and institutional interventions 
chracterising this disruptive phase of Chinese history. To what extent 
do such institutions “represent” survivals of past times or else mark 
institutions unprecedented before the 19th century? Thus, Murphey 
isolates a “traditional system” from a “modernisation system”. The 
Chinese banks of Shanghai and Ningbo lie in the traditional 
category, although he casually observes the close structural con- 
nections running between institutions thus separated.4 The very title 
and subtitle of a more recent study refers pointedly to “old-style 


13. Herman van der Wee, “Monetary credit and banking systems”, in E.E. Rich & C. 
H. Wilson, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, v, The Economic 
Organization of Early Modern Europe, 1977 (Cambridge), Sections | & Il, Alfonso 
Leone, “Some preliminary remarks on the study of foreign currency in the medieval 
period”, Journal of European Economic History, xii, 1983, pp. 619-629, also 
emphasises this close interdependence of trade and finance, and its serious 
methodological implications. . 

14. Murphey, “The Treaty Ports”, p. 58 : "The separateness of the two sysiems, 
traditional Chinese and “modernizing”, was also reflected in the development of 
banking”; the criteria are the Weberian ones of personal and group association 
versus contract and impersonality, which Ishall consider below. However,onp. 53, 
we read that “Foreign banks appear to have shared the financing of trade with os 
gienzhuang] in an increasingly nationwise and interlocking system of credit... 
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banks” and to “a traditional institutions”.t5 


The case is very similiar to that of India where a “residual sector” 
of “non-institutionalised”, “unorganised”, “indigenous banking” is 
described (in these words) as having, in’ 1929, financed 90% of the 
total internal trade of the country, with the author adding that “the 
bulk of internal trade and economic acivity during the period 1858- 
1947 was finaned by it.”"® Much less is actually known about this 
sector than about Chinese banks of the same period since it still 
awaits the attentions of a historian." 


Speculations about origins in the 13th, 18th or 19th centuries 
reflect the singular absence of detailed information about the early 
period with which to be specific about the character and history of 
financial institutions and instruments. In contrast to the highly intricate 
knowledge developing about early-modern Europe, a continuing and 
debilitating compartmenalisation of . the regional _historiographies 
(inhibiting acquisition of a specialised technical historical knowledge 
which could then be critically applied as a net of questions on less 
densely researched regions), together with a stubborn core of dam- 
aging assumptions about things “eastern”, have served to deflect 
research away from early modern finance and to generate an unre- 
fined discourse around blunt categories. The 19th/20th -century 
conception of modernisation has fostered both a tabula rasa view of 
indigenous institutional organisation and European impact, together 
with a primitivist reading of the intricate institutions seen at work in the 
most advanced sectors of 19th and 20th-century urban business. 


Where the 19th and 20th centuries are concerned, these 
tendencies have lead to a signal failure to get to grips with the 
structural characteristics of monetary orders in which diverse kinds 
of institutions existed side by side and vigorous trade and export: 
related production of manufactures in early modern China and India- 
has yet to be read’ as implying corresponding kinds of monetary and 
financial institutions and instrument. 


The need, then, is for reorientation of perspectives and 
generation of fresh questions geared to the precise interrelation- 


15. Andrea Lee McElderry, “Shanghai Old-Style Banks (Ch‘ien-Chuang), 1800-1935: 
a Traditional Institution in a Changing Society, 1976 (Ann Arbor):: 

16. AG. Chandavarkar, “Money and credit, 1858-1947", in D. Kumar & T. 
Raychaudhuri, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of India, ii, c, 1757 -c. 1970, 
1982, p. 798. His remarks remain pertinent. 7 

17. Chandavarkar, “Money and Credit”, p.798. 
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ships between institutional complexes in different sectors of life at a 
given moment. -Only then is it feasible to study and understand the 
impact of imported types of “service” institution. Schneider has 
argued that “European” and other (thus Asian) financial institutions 
differed only in the higher levels of organisational superstructure 
achieved in the former.'® However the uneven development of the 
historiographies makes even this statement premature. 


In short, the main problems of comparison lie inthe contrasting 
dispositions of the historigraphies in the substantial lacunae affecting 
knowledge of institutions in China and India, and in the spurious 
separation of details from common fields of evidence into 

“traditional” and “modern” " Categories. 


The result is avery serious obstacle to any attempt at 
compararative assessment, yet such an exercise is the essential first 
stage of a reconsideration of European impact in Asia. The statement 
and hypotheses of the following text are thus provisional, at best 
a stage suggesting the me along which future enquiry may be 
directed. 


— 


ill. The Evidence: 
institutions, instruments, networks and complementarities 


What do we know about financial institutions and instruments in 
India and China in the early modern centuries and during the earlier 
phases of colonial and treaty port intervention? What can we say 
about the relationship between “modern” banking forms and indige- 
nous institutions? These questions can be formulated in the following 
ways: (i) the first concerns: the level and scale, and degrees of 
interconnections, of operations — their sophistication — before the 
19th century; (ii) the second must itself be subdivided, due to the 
unequal distribution of. evidence overtime: a/to what extent can we 
- read an evolution of form and instrument across the early modern 


18. Jurgen Schneider, “The significance of large fairs, money markets and precious 
metals in the evolution of world market from the middle ages to the first half of the 
nineteenth century (Synopsis 1)", in Fischer, et al, eds., Emergence of a World 
Economy, i, p.22 : "In Japan, in India and China, markets and credit systems 
existed. But the big exchagne fairs, the stock exchanges were missing (sic.] This 
kind of superstructure did not exist outside of Europe. if one compares the 
European economy with other economies in the world the superiority of the 

.European economy appears to lie in her credit instruments and institutions, the 
stock exchanges and the different forms of credit.” 
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centuries; and, b/to what extent can we read change as political 
-forms and societal conditions altered across space and over time 
during the same period? Even radical institutional change can occur 
without it being necessary to talk of advance or regression. ~ 


lll. (a) India. 
i) The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 


First, let us remember that long before the traffic of British and 
Dutch ships along the coasts of India, there had already been several 
centuries of dense trafficking in commercial goods and commercial 
persons across the space of the Euro-Asian continuum, movements 
of people used to counting, borrowing and lending, writing notes, 
making observations, using weights and measures’ of a numerous 
variety of kinds, calculating conversions, making accounts. Through- 
out medieval and early modern times, and as late as the last decades 
of the 18th century, the Islamic and the other states of the Indian 
Ocean littoral were coursed by continual migration of warriors, craft 
specialists, and many others, including those participating in trade. 
We learn of Indian and Armenian merchants residing in Ligorno, and 
the towns of Central Asia, while at the end of the 16th century, 
merchants from many of the littoral regions of the Indian Ocean lived 
in substantial colonies in the manufacturing and grain-exporting 
entrepots of the west coast of India, Cheul, Cambay, Goa and 
elsewhere. ° Linschoten remarks, in his description of Revedanda and 
Chaul in the 1580s, that various kings of silk textiles were manufac- 

tured “in so great abundance, that India and all other places 
bordering the same are served therewith: whereby the inhabitants of 
Chaul [sic.] have a great commoditie, by bringing the raw silk out of 
China, spinning and weaving it there..."[my italics].22 Di Varathema 
mentions large quantities of cotton textiles and grains exported from 
the same city in the 1500s, but mentions silks in the case of Cambay.” 


19. For the 18th century, see also Michel Morineau “Naissance d'une domination. 
Marchands European, merchants et marches du Levant aux XVille et XIC siecles", 
Cahiers de la Mediterranee, 1975, e.g.p. 156 & n. 48: “Ily’avait deja a Amsterdam 
une communaute d’ Armeniens persans venus par Astrakhan et Archangeisk.”; & 
Annexe, p. 184, concerning merchants at Smyma (izmir) in 1751. 

20. Jan Huyghen van Linschoten, The voyage ofJan Huyghen van Linchoten tothe East 
indies, trom the old English transiation of 1598, i, ed., by P.A. Tiele, 1885 nee 
pp. 63-64, 
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It is very difficult to judge the measure of such descriptions. Di 
Varthema often mentions large bodies of “Moorish merchants” in the 
ports and towns that he visited ("a very great number” in Cheul, 
Cambay, and elsewhere) but rarely mentions what they traded.” 
That Linschoten and Di Varthema both came from two regions of 
Europe’s own most vigorous export related textile industries may give 
some credibility to their avid use of superlatives, but the lack of 
commercial and financial information is remarkable. Nonetheless, at 
the present time the fields and banks of foothpaths in Cheul and 
Revedanda are littered with the shreds of late Ming, blue and white 
Chinese porcelain, and, in fact, Linschoten describes shops in Goa 
where “curious works of porselyne from China and other places” 
were sold. Paucity of information about participation by Asian 
merchants in the China trades (marked at both Indian and Chinese 
ends) means an equivalent ignorance about the financial instruments 
and means of payment used to facilitate these (more than peddlar) 
movements of raw silk and porcelain, not tospeak ofthe “immense 
quantity of grain” and manufactured textiles exported from such 
ports (of Cambay, we read that “about three hundred ships of 
different countries come and go here”, “every year forty of fifty 
vessels are laden with cotton and silk stuffs, which stuffs are carried 
into different countries.’’)*4 It is easily assumed that Portuguese traffic 


21. Ludovico di Varthema, The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema in Egypt, Syria, Arabia 
Deserta and Arabia Felix, in Persia, India, and Ethiopia, A.D. 1503 to 1508, ed by 
G.P. Badger, 1863 (London), pp. 111 & 114. l 

-22. DiVarthema, Travels 1503-1508, p. 119: “There are many Moorish merchants here, 
for it is a district of great traffic."p 121: “In this city there are many Moorish 
merchants”. p. 125. "“Thereis much traffic in this place, to which two hundred ships 
come every year from different countries.” p.132 : “There are many vessels of 
Moorish merchants here.” And so forth. However, the impression given when the 
goods of trade are identified is that grains (barley, rice, etc.) daminate (pp. 114, 
120, 122), followed by textiles, while the countries of trade listed in the case of 
Cambay (p. 111) circle the Indian Ocean Littoral. 
| use “Indian Ocean” to refer to the seas between Africa and peninsula india. 

23. Linschoten, Voyage to the East Indies, i,228; Sherdsare scattered over an extensive 
cultivated and inhabited area of some two-theee square miles, both within the town 
walls and Portuguese fortress. Di Varthema’'s mention of silks at Cambay (but 
without mentioning the origins of the raw materials) predated Portugues capture 
of Chaul, of which he says “cotton stuffs are manufactured here in n great abun- 
dance” (Travels 1503-1508, pp. 107 & 114 resp.). 

24. However, as concerns maritime trading by Asian merchants, Duarte Barbosa, The 
Book of Duarte Barbosa : an Account of the countries Bordering the indian Ocean 
and their Inhabitants, ed & trans. by M.L. Dames, 1918 & 1921 (London), ii, p. 108, 
in the early years of the 16th century, states that many ships of “Moors” come via 
the Maldives from China, Pegu, the Moluccas, Sumatra, Bengal and Ceylon 
towards the Red Sea. Di Varthema, Travels 1503-1508, also remarked on silk 


Or 
4 
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is the substantial source of such long-distance trades, in the same 
manner as, until recently, Dutch and English shipping and 
merchants were thought to have dominated maritime traffic in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Moreover: institutional and instrumental 
means for moving commodities from producer to merchant along 
the different phases of the silk and cotton production lines at Cheul, 
as for the export trades themselves, are also obscure. What was the 
character of these different phases and kinds of marketing? Were 
advances on future, product paid out to the producers and, if so, what 
were the instruments for transfer of bulk value(credit, remittence) that 
enabled small monies to be paid out to large numbers of manufac- 
tures? - 


| make these points in order to-emphasise that when we first 
encounter financial institutions they already have a history of devel- 
opment and use behind them which is currently unknown. For the 
moment, the same appears to be case for the hinterland of pre-late 
18th century China. Vigorous commercial activities and movements 
of substantial quantities of monetary metal, rice and textiles, go 
together with our lack of detailed knowledge about financial instru- 
ments and _ institutions.2*. What Linchoten describes of the busy 
ports of western India seems merely that which glitters in the-tourist’s 
eye: evidence of an international market in hinterland and inter- 
oceanic coinages operating in the streets of Goa; their articulation 
against one another, thus the articulation of spontaneously generated 
networks of exchanges and exchange-forms; the meeting of places, 
persons, marketing phases and scales; and production phases in 
terms of the ‘language of specie.” -Otherwise there are spare 


weaving for export at an indian town of ? Tenasserim (p. 198), in Bengal (p. 212, 
fifty ships laden each year....... through all Turkey, through Syria, through Persia, 
through Arabia Felix, through Ethiopia, and through all India.”) “at Pegu” (p. 222), 
and at Malacca (p. 225), and the editor, G. P. Badger, speculates on a Chinese 
origin of the silk (pp. 198-199, n. 1); on p. 212, Badger remarks “In Varthema's 
sinabaff, | recognise Sina baft, China woven-cloth.” References are legion in later 
centuries. 

25. The position iscoming to be reversed, even where imports of precious metals into 
Surat are concerned. 

26. Gavin Hambly, “Towns and cities, i, Mughal India”, in T. Raychaudhury &I. Habib, 
eds., The Cambridge Econpomic History of India, i,c. 1200 - c.1750, 1982 (Cam- 
bridge), pp. 434-452, gives an account of commerce-stimulated urban develop- 
ments in northern and peninsula India that complements Chinese studies dis- 
cussed in the following section (see also Hameeda Naqvi, Urban Contes and 
Industries in Upper India 1556-1803, 1968 (Bombay). 

27. Linchoten, Voyage to the East indies, i, pp. 242-244. 
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references to expertise “in all manner of accounts”, to unspecified 
other monetary needs, and by implication, therefore, to diverse 
kinds of monetary operation.” Pires makes a particularly arresting 
claim that “those of our people who want to be clerks and factors 
ought to go... and learn” the business skills of Gujarati merchants 
in Cambay. Noentheless, his remarks give no further information 
about the character and content of these skills. Finally, the wide- 
spread presence of large colonies of Arab merchants in these and 
many other ports in the Indian Ocean and Indies, must stimulate 
questions about uses of instruments of remittance end _ credit for 
which they were wellknown in the Levant trades.*° In all of these 
respects, the sixteenth century seems a time of indications and 
implications — of a hidden institutional face rather than of. hard 
knowledge about actual practices and institutions. l 


- Turning to the better-documented later centuries, it is well-known 
that as a result of the failure of the Dutch and English East India 
Companies to stock their factories with sufficient ready capita! to 
- fund their annual purchases, the European companies were depend- 
ent upon regular and substantial short-term loans taken from large 
numbers of professional creditors in the ports and towns of Hindustan 
and the Deccan peninsula, and local means for remittance by bill 


between places of the sub-continent in which they operated.*' In the. 


1620s and '30s, Surat was at apoint of early growth, its famous 
mint had only been reestablished in 1620 after a long break, while 
the ‘30s were affected by widespread regional crisis in production 
and demand resulting from severe and widespread famine. Thus, van 
Santen’s figures for Dutch East India Company (V.0.C.) loans on 
Gujarat banks through these years give a remarkable insight into the 


a 


28. Linschoten, Voyage to the East Indies, i, p. 231. 4 


29. Tome Pires, The Suma Oriental of Tome Pires, an Account of the East from the Red 
Sea to Japan, written in Malaccaand indiain 1512-1515, trans. &ed, by A. Cortesao, 
1944 (London), i, pp. 42-43. He refers to what must be commision agents 
(‘Gujaratees ... work for some and others for others.”}, who “do their accounts with 
figures like ours and with our very writing.” He argues that merchants of Cairo, 
Khorassan and Aden, “settled in Cambay [do not] count in comparision with 
{them}, especially in knowledge. Those of our people who want to be clerks and 

. factors ought to go there and learn, because the business of trade is a science in 
itself." Given what we know about Arab and Persian merchants, for example their 
use remittance instruments and trade-credits, his remarks are extremely surpris- 
ing. 

30. For example, Ashtor, “Banking Instruments”. 

31. K.N. Chaudhuri, The Trading World of Asia and the English East india Company 
1660-1760, 1978 (Cambridge), p. 63, for discussion of local borrowing due to 
insufficient funding from home. 


~ 
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the ability of the Gujarat money market to finance commercial 
business. From 1630 to 1639, between three hundred and one-and-a- 
half million florins value borrowed annually in short-term loans while 
in 1639 nearly two-and-a-half million florins value were borrowed.” 
This refers to already existing institutional frameworks, instruments 
and networks, in terms of which borrowing and remittance, on this 
on-demand, extensive scale, were possible. 


External capital supply for English activities in India was 
secured later in the same century but, in the next we read of the 
dependence of both English private traders and Company upon 
Indian creditors and of the extent to which Indian merchants and 
financiers invested in maritime shipping and oceanic voyages, an 
observation which again replicates the fragmentary evidence for 
Surat in the 17th century.* 


In moving to van Santen’s discussion of remittance for three years 
between 1637 and 1640, we obtain an even more arresting, if brief and 
fragmntary, picture of a level and scale of organisation the 
character of which remains to be debated.** These years must still 
liein the recovery period ofthe greatfamine of the 1630s while they 
remain well before the major acceleration in European commercial 
acitivities in Asia during the latter half of the century. A relatively 
large number of substantial dealers in remittances and credit appear 
in the records, selling and encashing bills of exchange between 
Surat, the great commercial and manufacturing centre of Ah- 
madabad in central Gujarat, and distant capital city of Agra with 
its agrarian, textile-manufacturing and indigo-growing hinterlands to 
its east. The companies needed to obtain physical means of 
payment for purchase of commodities in northern India and to pay out 
advances to many, individually small, weavers and farmers, a charac- 
teristic set of commercial and financial relationships witnessed in 
many parts of the world, including western Europe, at this time. The 
bigger financiers in Surat and Ahmadabad—several already known 
from substantial dealings with company traders mentioned in other 
publications—had respondents and agents in Agra able to make out 


32. H.W. van Santen, De Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie in Gujarat en Hindustan 
1620-1660, 1982 (Lieden), p. 41. Chaudhuri, Trading World of Asia, pp. 67-68, 
-remarks that the company normally had no difficulty in finding local lenders in 
Surat and Bengal. 
33. Marshall, “British Merchants". f 
34. Van Santen, Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie, pp. 114, & 226-229, lists in 
Appendix 5. 


~~ 
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and encash bills, or provide advances on bills made up to them on : 


the towns of Gujarat ; the names of many other dealers, whose wider 
activities, thus scales of activity, are unknown, appear above the 
surface of this brief documentation. 


The temporary character of V.O.C. operations east of Agra in 
these years makes it certain that this triangular network, covering 
large distances, and a framework for company transfer between 
several other palces, is merely the tip of an organisational 
complex of remittance facilities and advance crediting that includes 
much of the Indian sub-continent and extends well beyond. Some 
of the large 17th century merchant financiers had agents in the ports 
of the Indies and in those ofthe Red Sea and Persin Gulf, and like the 
compnies themselves seem to have been involved in remittance 
activities that transcended major political and geographical frontiers 
composing and containing the sub-continent.* These observations 
cast a small light on the more enigmatic information for the 16th 
century treated above. 


However, these records also make it clear that finance facilities 
were closely connected with fiscal organisation. This hidden side of 
fiscal activites was concerned, first, with “translating” agricultural 
“surpluses” into value forms and, secondly, in the remittance of the 
latter in the form of bills. In the course of handling fiscal receipts, 
bankers could temporarily deflect them into money-marketing 
networks as objects: of short-term speculation and distribution, 
_ lending them at interest to merchants and others. 3% As the author 
remarks, we thus see a countervailing articulation of centripetal and 

centrifugal fiscal and commercial movements of value against one 
another, with only occasional shipments of actual specie being 
necessary in order to settle the more serious imbalances between 


.35. Van Santen mentions bills purchased on the smaller Gujarati commercial centres 
of Broach and Cambay, besides Surat and Anmadabad, while cotton goods were 
purchased from places of praduction including Kairabad, Kursat and Nagpur. 
Correspondingly, silk trade from Bengal to Agra generated a further series of 
monetary operations through the money markets of Patna and Kasimbazar to the 
other side of the sub-continent (Verenigde Oost Indische Compagnie, p.225, n. 134, 
mentioning English sources cited by Sushil Chaudhuri). 

36. Inmany minds, the Mughal Empire has come to stand forthe subcontinentin early- 
modern times, although during most of the period, India was no less than Europe 
a region of independent states. 


™ 


37. Van Santen, Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie, points out that the Dutch ,, 


Company was at pains to prevent its merchants using this facility. 
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" place and piace.** Thus, we read how the bankers of Ahmadabad 
used interest rates, exchange rates and charges to stimulate 
movements of specie towards the city during one such moment of 
imbalance in the early 17th century, a remarkable glimpse into the 
creative use of market instruments to stabilise monetary activities, 
and comparable with cases in Europe remarked upon by van der Wee 
and achieving a high institutional profile in China at a later date (I shall 
return to this).%° 


x While there is no clear evidence.for negotiability of bills at this 
time, nor of other kinds of assignment of third parties,*° deposit 
banking did occur in the seventeenth century, it being said, for 
example, that “Those that the are great monied men inthe towne [of 
Agra], live only upon the interest, receive from the sherroffs [bankers] 
no more than 5/8 per cent per month. The sherroffs they dispose of 
it to others [at] from 1 to 2% per cent.....".44 Moreover, as remarked, 
the fiscal services of the bankers possessed sufficient time lags for 

\ the sums involved to be mobilised for commercial loans.“*In fact, 
time-deposit banking, and even short-term six-monthly loans, involve 
the holding of some form of customer account and the implication 

must arise that use of bills_for. remittances between dealers and 
, between dealer -and agent, place and place, would often have 
involved mere adjustments to such accounts. 


In sum, in the early 17th century financial activities linked fiscal 


38. Infact, movements were much more multilateral and complex because of the huge 
proportions of fiscal demands deflected as salaries to state nobles and others 
whose residence depended notupon the siting of “central places” or of “commer- 
cial regions” but upon military and administrative functions that covered a whole 

x territory. Non-fiscal rights would come in the 18th century to form another massice 
category, a substantial proportion of which were deflected elsewhere. 
_.39. Van Santen, Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie, pp. 122-123 & 131; van der Wee, 
| "Monetary Credit", pp. 337 ff. For China see below. 

40. Claims are made to this effect but have not been convincing. The problem lies in 
absence of evidence rather than in evidence to the contrary. | know of no working 
of original bills, nor of systematic work on indigenous bankers account books, 
which would be most likely to reveal answers. Around 1800, we shall see that the 
evidence is clear and positive. 

41. Amuch cited passage from William Foster, sd; The English Factories in India 1618- 
1669, vol, 1642-1645, p. 303; for this and a handful of other instances in see esp. 
Irfan Habib, "Usury in medieval india", Comparative Studies in Society and History, 
vi 1963/64, p 412-413, & Van Santen, Verenigde Oost-indische Compagnie, PP. 
256-257. One such shroff was said to have failed when creditors tried to call back 
3,00,000 rupees lent out in this way. Furthermore, Habib (p. 413) cites another 
arresting reference from Surat, where bankers offered 7.5 to English East india 

-a Company factors on deposits (Foster, vol. 1655-1660), p. 199. 
42. Van Santen, Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie, pp. 128-129. 
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administration, commercial operations and the functioning of credit 
markets in a relatively intergrated, mutually dependent web of activi- 
ties, and this seems to be true of a period preceding the great 
commercial expansion of the later 17th century. The very character 
of institutional life — say that of fiscal and state administration, and of 
developments in forms and distributions of -rights in the soil, can be 
said to have been predicated on the facility provided by extensive 
networks for moving value and mobilising credit. + 


Yet, we are unable to give that degree of nuance to time and 
place, or that discussion of distinct types of mocro-instrument — their 
modification or general development — so characteristic of van der 
Wee’s synthesis for Western Europe. Nontheless, it would be danger- 
ous to assume that what is not seen does not exist. 


ii) The eighteenth century.“ 


By the second half of the 18th century documentation becomes 
relatively abundant and we are able to discern, to a much greater 
extent, the intricate connections between monetisation and the: 
micro-organisation of a society and economy. Even in the late 16th 
century, the very character of state assignment on scattered 
fragments of territory, land, office and income to substantial bodies 
of service personnel necessitated remittance and brokerage system 
capable of moving value between a very great diversity of places of 
which the great trading and administrative cities and major trade 
routes were only part. This is an essential point: financial activities, 
the remittance system, had to operate not only in the “advanced 
commercialised sectors” ofthe subcontinent but also in regions that, 
while not ‘producing exportable textiles and cash crops, were 
nonetheless affected by the same pervasive monetisation of social 
life, fiscal demands and administration.** In particular, it is the very 
43. Afield of integrational dependencies explored in my “Money-use in late precolo- 

nial India and the International trade in currency media”, in J.F, Richards, ed., 

Imperial Monetary Systems in Early Modern India, 1987, 232-373 {sic.] (Delhi). 
44. This section is largely based on the latter sections of my "“Money-use late 

precolonia India". 7 
45. Compare Rondo Cameron, “England 1750-1844”, in R. Cameron, Banking in the 

Early Stages of Industrialization : a Study in Comparative Economic History, collab. 

O. Crisp, H. T. Patrick & R. Tily, 1967 (New York), p. 27,and Chart ll. 2, p. 28, where 

we find that in early 19th century England, “the density of bank offices relative to 

population was greatest in those regions in which the geographical density of the 


7 population was smallest —thatis, in primarily rural regions such as the Southwest, 
the North and West, where small local banks of issue continued to supply the 
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y development over time of a complex library of micro-rights in 
peasant agriculture, . together with a whole variety of managerial 
administrations on all fevels and.territorial scales, both “private” 
and “state”, that stimulated, but, it-should.be added, presupposed, 
the simultaneous spread of financial services down to the most rural 
levels of social activity inthe countryside. This included places which 
from a 20th century perspective (determined by 20th century forms 
of communication such as the tarmac road and tyred wheel) 

a {ronaly appear to have been “remote’’.*© Elvin quotes an account 
by a Chinese official who likens the closeness and detail of the 
fiscal “net to an autumn tea’’’. In the late 18th century we read that 
bills were the major means of moving this value within localities as 

_ well as across distance, while finance houses — both close family 

` enterprises and more circumstantial partnerships — continued to 
operate the hidden side of the fiscal system and even became major 
collecting agencies in newly conquered territories. Their account 
y books confirm the descriptive claims of contemporaries. 


It is possible to reconstruct the complimentary forms of this 

— intricate, multilateral, criss-crossing of value streams and its basis in 
‘the forms of fiscal extraction, fields of rights, polity and economy of 
‘the time.“ At the more rural, administrative levels it becomes difficult 
to distinguish certain kinds of professional,-entrepreneurial financier 
from fiscal administrators and managers of rights. Not only do 
financial houses act as collecting agencies, but there are levels of 
professional, entrepreneurial administration that required collec- 
tors to pay substancial advances against future collections. These 
are arrangements fixed by contract and such collectors borrowed 
their advances in the financial market from banking house in the 
Balers: towns of a region. Indeed, bankers’ books show such people 
ith “personal accounts” opened through the taking of such loans. 

In the case of a single year, the books of a particularly modest urban 


46. Similarly, with respect of late nineteenth-century coastal Guangdong and Fujian, 
in, Southern China, Robert Marks, Rural Revolution, p. 47, mentions that the junk 
could service a closely inhabited coastline inaccessible to deeper draft steam- 
ships; itismodern formsof transport that generate the sense of remoteness. Close 
study of fiscal documents, for Western India from the late 17th century on, suggests 
remarkable accessibility to the horse of villages scattered across often hilly 
terrains, also implied in Littrup, Subgureaucratic Government, in his study of 
Shandong. 

47. Elvin, Pattern of the Chinese Past, p. 289. 

48. See my “Money-use in late precolonial india”, for an extensive treatment of both 

*. this multilateral character and the growing significance of very substantial, „private 
£ or non-fiscal rights. - 


we 
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house reveal some 306 names as heads of account, varying from 
Tax collectors to the group of ruling potentates or “ministers”, to 
shopkeepers and to a host of named villagers and villages scatteted 
inthe hinterland (the latter acting as corporate borrowers,) among 
many others.** 


These same books point to the leveis.of the network of contacts 
through which the remittance of often very large sums of value was 
managed, using strings of agents and partnership composed of 


several dealers for the occasion. The contracts of this modest family, 


banker, busy in one of the least commercialised regions of the sub- 
continent, include, amongst many others, Some of the great banking 
houses of late 18th- century India, centred in Gujarat, Bengal or 
Upper India, that is with head offices or branches in already 
colonised ports as well as in those that would not be conqured 
before the second decade of the 19th century or even. later 
(“international houses” in Chapman’s usage).*° By looking at the 
details of remittance and credit mobilisation all can be seen dealing 
with one another, lending and relending,, concentrating resources 


from many hands, remitting from ievel to level and place to place, a — 


Y 


a 


network that acted as the collective capital, resource for the diverse , 


micro-movements of value by bill across a territory, or for its concen- 
tration inthe form of huge loans to rulersiand other potentates by 


large packs of dealers.*" 


As mentioned, many such houses jhave branches across 
several political frontiers, including that sorag colonial and non- 
colonial regions, smaller firms possessing three or four 
strategically placed offices in market towns and in colonial and non- 


colonial cities, while the largest firms operated not only with numer- .— 


ous branches scattered in the major towng and’ cities across the 
sub-continent, but also more numerously; “down” into the smaller 
market towns and villages of fiscal collection and production in a 
commercialised countryside. At this denser; more local level, small- 
town dealers may have acted as agents for more than one house, 
i ij 
49, InJones' usage, “Finance in Ningpo”, a “current ad unt” is opened by taking out 
a loan and not merely by deposits. The probiem, nonetheless, lies in density and 
facility and many of the 306 accounts are seldom:used by accountees. “Current 
account" is another blunt term. m 
50. Stanely Chapman, The Rise of Merchant Banking), 1984 (London), p.3. 


51. Leone, “Some preliminary remarks”, pp. 620-621 lin considering evidence for late 
15th and 16th century Southern Europe, likewise considers such net works an 


essential pre-condition for successful banking operations and international trade; oul 


multilateral money movements were the foundations of bilateral trades. 
. i “ 
m $ 
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y besides acting on their own account. Cotton growing in North 


aN 


+ 


Central India and transportation in the 18th century demanded 
advance payments to brokers and producers, just as they had in 
the eariy 17th century, while the financing of marketing again brought 
into play elements of pan-sub-continental remittance net works. Thus, 
“Til of late years [before c. 1750] inconceivable numbers of merchants 
from all parts of-Asia in general, as well as [A variety of merchants 
of different nations and religions”] from the rest of Hindostan in ' 
particular, sometimes in bodies of many thousands at a time, were 
used annually to resort to Bengal with littie else than ready money or 
bills to purchase the produce of these provinces.’°* This commodity 
centered set of relationships, together with more casual and 
diversified credit networks linking the dealers of small market towns 
with the facility of larger cities and bankers, also spread across 
otherwise expanding and conflictual Parco “fron- 
tiers”. 


in short, financial activities serviced movements through 
different levels of social organisation and across scales and sectors 
of economic activity, moving, so to speak, through all the various 
dimensions of social, institutional and territorial “space”. In addition, 
their range of activities and distributions of head offices, branches 
and connections render any simple distinction or separation of 
colonial and non-colonial regions highly ambiguous in the last 
decades of the 18th century, leading to difficulties of interpretation 
that will be seen recapitulated in the section-on late 19th century 
China, where | shall put together a hypothesis. Frontiefs of obvious 
conflict — separating zones that for the historian represent political 
and commercial forces of very different significance — happen to be 
crossed by elaborate, if currently obscure, structural connections. 
In these decades the course of Company intrusion — both as policy 
and as a complex host of negative ramifications — led to a cumulative 
breakdown in old manufacturing and trading patterns well beyond 
the colonial frontier, to an increasingly severe sub-continent-wide 
shortage in precious-metal means-of-payment (as imports of: bullion 
were displaced by fiscal resources and private and public incomes 
were remitted out of the subcontinent), and to a reorientation of 
trading patterns now built upon raw cotion and silk, opium, indigo 


52. The main quotationis from Luke Scrafton in 1763 and that in brackers from William 
Bolts. both quoted by N. K. Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal from Plassey 
tothe Permanent Settlement, i,3rd end. of 1965 (Calcutta), pp. 127 n.3 & 110, resp. 
and cn. v & vii more generally. 
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and other barely worked products, in place of what had been a Y 
remarkably diversified, specialised and populous textile manufactur- 
ing network. These changes affected substantial areas of the sub- 
continent, colonial and non-colonial, and yet were stimulated by 
changing international money and commodity markets in which 
metropolitan concerns became increasingly ascendant.® Nonethe- 
less, Indian and other foreign capital resources, intermediaries, and 
even initiatives and innovations, played a critical role in fuelling these 
developments right into the 1840s. Cotton transports crossed 
several frontiers, worked by chains of intermediaries, with trade ^ 
crdits facilitating the series of transactions separating in, say, 
Central India, from entrepot market in the Ganges valley or inthe 

_ Western Indian uplands where goods changed hands, from, in turn, 
the Anglo Scottish, Parsee and mixed commission firms in Bombay or / 
Calcutta.“ 


| shall turn in the final sections to the problems posed by this 
broad distribution of colonial and non-colonial, indigenous and 
European activities and persons for interpreting institutional develop- 
ments in the colonial ports; here the difficulty relates to “indigenous” 
institutions on the ‘“non-colonial” side of the frontier, or in indigenous 
hands in occupied areas “distant” from colonial capitals. In particu- 
lar, we need to return to the organisation of these networks of credit 
and remittance and to the instrument used in them. Little, in fact, can 
be said at the present time since we lack a terminological breakdown 
of these activities and a data base on which such a breakdown could 
be based. 


As in Europe, this period is full of military conflict and we read 


53. Sinha, Economic Hostory of Bengal, i & iii, gives a detailed and wide ranging 
account of these controversial questions where they affected India; excellent ~ 
treatments of links between these events and international change, are Michael 
Greenberg’s discussion of the “countty trade”. (British Trade and the Opening of 
China 1800-1842, 1951 [Cambridge), and Hamashita's of the connection between 
events in Asian to world-wide changes in commodity and money markets (‘‘For- 
eign trade finance in China”). 

54. Karen Leonard, “The ‘great firm theory of the decline of the Mughal Empire”, 
Comparatives Studies in Society and History, xxi, 1979, pp. 151-167, argues that in 
the course of the 18th century major Indian banking firms shifted their centres of 
activity towards the newly colonial ports; such a shift would correlate closely with 
my emphasis on the ambiguities of colonial/non-colonial frontier, itis supported 
by M.J. Mehta, “Indian bankers and political change : a case study of the Trivedis 
of Surat C. 1720.-C.1820”". Studies in History, iv, 1982, pp. 41-56, and G.D. Sharma, 
“Indigenous banking and the state in Eastern Rajasthan during the seventeenth 
century”, Proceedings of the indian History Congress, 40th Session, Waltair, 1979, - 
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of marauding troops bearing away a‘‘weighty” burden not of grain or 
of hoarded precious metals but of bills “payable in any part of India”, 
and abtained from local grain dealers and bankers. At the turn of 
the 19ih century some brief descriptions of operations in the Lucknow 
money market in Upper India points fragmentarily to the kinds of 
institutional /instrument infrastructure that must have lain behind such 
claims and which must indicate, atleast in principle, something of the 
structures of finance mechanisms facilitating network mobilisation 
in earl er centuris: Maratha merchants — that is, from territories still 
inhabited by one of the major independent military and political 
powers of the sub-continent —sold their cotton in variety of small 
and middle-sized markets in northen India “for bills on Lucknow ... 
Bills an Lucknow are not only in demand throughout the: Maratha 
empire but also the [by then Company occupied Ganges/Jamna] 
Doab, formerly by the native collectors, at present by the [Company] 
collectors of revenue. . .” At “Cawnpore [Kanpur] all sales and pur- 
chases are made for bills on Lucknow” [my emphasis]. 


Evidence of long-distance commercial network is found else 
where in the sub-continent and, once again, they cross similar kinds of 
state end colonial /non-colonial frontier, while typically brief, fragmen- 
tary glimpses of trade credit networks can be seen fueling them. The 
question, then, is to what extent these financial networks and 
centres register the changes of the previous decades, and to what 
extentcontinuties with a past running back into the early 18th century, 
or further back into the 16th and 17th centures, when complex, 
regionally dispersed phases of textile-manufacturing production 
lines existed in many parts of the sub-continent and when we have 
already seen elaborate long distance bill networks in use. 


Tris ambiguity of frontier and chronology is again. relected in the 
coin d2aling of a banking house that handled trading coinages minted 
in botn colonial and non-colonial regions, as well as moneys deriving 
from the two major denominational orders of the sub-continent 
(southern gold pagodas and northern silver rupees), together with a 
host o° more local, regional-and market-town productions. This is not 
a dichotomy between local and interregional coinages but a 
reference to production of coins for markets and transfers at different 


55. Sirha, Economic’ History of Bengal, iii, Appendix : “Thomas Brown's Report 
Enclosed in Letter from Reporter of External Commerce, 20 Oct. 1803", pp. 160- 
164. l 
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overlapping levels, scales and phases of activity.™® Late 18th and 19th 
century lists of coins from the markets of small unplands towns, as 
also from the ports, point to similar sets of complex articulations 
and interdependencies of market, places, dealers and purposes. 


What is more, these latter — the existence of these shopkeepers’ 
and dealers’ coin lists — confirm the regulatory activities ealier seen in 
the 17th century, in which’ some kind of urban collectivity of 
specialists in money dealing, posting periodic information in some 
kind of regulated and regularized ‘manner, acted to ‘manage 
exchange and interest rates in and between markets. It isthe nature 
of both early-modern European evidence and of much later Chinese 


documentation, together with some consideration concerning the | 


manner in which such lists might have been drawn up and pricing 
standards fixed for a day in complex market with many participants, 
that makes management both likely and even necessary, in small and 
large market town alike. The fact that in 1827 meetings of different 
bodies of indigenous bankers were recorded in the distinctly 
_ colonial setting of Calcutta, in order to debate the acceptibility of 
European bank paper, would Seem to point to this longer continuity.” 


“Here then isthe place to refer to rare information about the kinds 
of paper.instrument used in managing commercial and fiscal transac- 
tions. The “Maratha merchants, mentioned above, exchanged their 
cotton or “bills.ef exchange drawn on their agents residing at what- 
ever town may be adjacent to their place of abode. These bill are 
payable either in specie or what is called art currency, somewhat 
resembling the bank money of Amsterdam. Bills of this latter 
description cannot be obtained under a premium of 3 to 10 per cent 
above the exchange demanded for bills payable in specie... The 
holder of a bill can always obtain money from the person on whom it 
is drawn when due, but seldom requires it, as he can dispose of the 


bill to others ata premium. Bills of this description bear an interest - 


at the rate of six per cent per annum” [my emphasis]. 


5 Dichotomy between local and inter-regional coinages is the most common way of 
reading the profusion of data on early modern moneys, as in Peter Spufford, 
“Coinage and Currency”, in M.M. Postan & E. Miller, eds., The Cambridge 
Economic of Europe, vol. ii, Trade and Industry in the Middle Ages, 2nd edn., 1987, 
788-873 (Cambridge). The words usedin the text, such as “level",.“scale”, “higher” 
and “lower”, “overlap”, and so forth, are merely metaphors for what has yet to be 
properly described, inadequate but unavoidable. 

57. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, iii, pp. 84-85. On this occasion, meeting first 

` occured among bankers of particular Indian ethnic or.linguistic background, and 
' later collectively Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, iii, p. 161. 
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This art currency presumably reshits in transfers ; between 
accounts of different bankers or was used in turn as'a means, Of 
purchasing goods elsewhere. The standeréd negotiability of art 
currency bills explains the reference to marauding troops 
obtaining bills payable anywhere ‘in India. The'premium on the 
purchase of art bills varied per place ‘according to local conditions and 
presumably demand, while the same report describes a variety of 
other kinds of bill-drawing circumstance on which differing -premium 
and discount rates were charged, points of some importance that 
| shail use to develop a hypothesis when | turn to China.™ The 
connections between separate centres of commodity speculation 
(here, Farrukhabad and Kanpur), of entrepot cotton marketing and 
trader exhanges (small markets like Rasulpur and great marts such as 
Mirzapur), and the money-market itself (at Lucknow), appear to 


have involved different place — and person — specific specialisa- 


tions in complementary but distinct change of potential. and 
commodity transactions which at critical points depended upon “the 
same.good faith. .. as in bargains for stock time in London, which this 
species of traffic somewhat resembles. . .” Remembering the evi- 
dence of the coin lists and coin-dealing, mentioned above, we may 
note that the general balance of payments was said to have fallen in 
favour of the “Maratha empire” — some fifteen years before occupa- 
tion of its central regions — with Company coin used as settlement 
(at an average of one million rupees per annum).*' i 


All this: points not so much to answers to lacunae and 
possiblilities that make hasty contrasts or comparisons extremely 
hazardous. Many other fragmentary and scattered local level 
specific example could be mentioned concerning different kinds of 
finangial operation, book transfers across distances, trade credit, 
types of “indigenous” banking partnerships centered in non-colonial 
and colonial cities alike, of guild-like meetings, of types of contract 
used when local bankers managed fiscal payments, and much else 


. about which information is currently thin’ but which clearly implicate a 


series of disturbing conclusions. 


59. Concerningtransfers, Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, i, p. 146, cites a passage 
in a report of 1789 about Calcutta money dealers, that “The Shroff gives only a 
running credit which when drawn for he satisfies by transfer in his books or by when 
drafts upon some other Shroffs.” 

60. The peculiarly high rates charged on art bills in contrast with specie bills may have 
been a result of the scarcity of precious metals in these years. 

61. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, in, p. 161. 
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First, it is not reasonable to assume that these institutions must 
derive from the modernizing influences at work in Company and 
colonial ports or tax-collecting agencies; but, neither can it be claimed 
that in the specific forms and applications in which they appear to us 
they must be survivals from earlier centuries. instead, it needs to 
be emphasized that this is a period of complex continuities and 
involvements across frontiers when merchants from many different 
Indian states, parts of Asia and Europe were meeting in the same 
market. Such continuties and involvements characterised the Euro- 
Asian continuum over many centuries in which much more than 
goods and money were exchanged. The commercial and colonial 
circumstances of the late 18th and early 19th centuries are, in this 
respect, both highly specific — not least, it might be assumed, where 
the detail of financial and commercial conveyancing is concerned— 
and continuous with these pasts. In the latter case, a sudden brief 
documentary light is thrown upon an integrated net of scattered 
“indigenous” and “colonial” institutions, some of which straddled all 
of the significant frontiers. This complex continuum of linkages and 
dependencies across frontiers ina period of portentous change on all 
levels mark the fundamental conditions behind evidence for uses of 
instruments at atime when banking and commercial records, from 
non-colonial and colonial regions alike, become more assessable. 


In contrast, the thinness of information about earlier 
institutions . and instruments makes any statements in favour of 
change -or development in financil usages premature. We have 
general information about earlier commercial conditions and some 
scattered windows on past financial business, and these are highly 
suggestive concerning the relative sophistication of financial 
services, yet these are not ofa kind that would permit us to trace 
back the startling descriptions of money markets and bill usage 
given to us at the turn of the 19th century. What is especially clear 
is the relative absence of a refined language of instruments and 
usages, of institutional forms,parallel to those used by historians 
to write about contemporary Europe or late 19th century China, 
Even the references to specific varieties of bill, mentioned above, are 
highly unusual in the literature. Indeed, where organisation is con- 
cerned, we face a particularly serious comparative ticket. It is much 
less usual to talk of institutions among pre-colonial Indian merchants 
and money dealers than it is of individuals or “castes” in more or less 
random combinations performing banking-like functions. This is in 
contrast with European activities in Bombay or Calcutta in the late 
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18th century — or (and this is especially to the point) with European 
finance from medieval times on —in respect of which, by the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries, writers use (whether justified or not) 
a spscifically institutional vocabulary — “company”, “firm”, “agency”, 
“horse”, “bank”, “committee”, “syndicate” and so forth —to des- 
cribe avariety of public and private commercial. and financial 
institutions. The commercial historian of late 18th century.Bengal 
may be at pains to describe the essential comparability of organisa- 
tionel levels among Indian and European private merchants in 
Bengal, but he does so by playing down the capacities for 
organisation of the latter rather than in describing much about the 
forms of combination and organisation of Indian merchants and 
financiers themselves.“ The questions concern, (i) the organisa- 
tionel forms underlying “firms” with large numbers of branches 
and agents spread both in depth and in extent through more or less 
extensive territories and holding sufficient accumulated experience 
and knowledge to mobilise remittances and credit across the sub- 
contnent; (ii) the conventions and institutions by means of which 
markets and bill networks were managed at all levels and at different 
periods of the vigorous commercial, urban and monetary expansion 


of the early-modern centuries. 


lll (b) China 


i) The problem — what can be said about early-modern finance? 


F the historiographies dealing with China and Indian were 
sufficiently comparable it would have been more economical to have 
synthesised information for the two regions. This is not the case 
except in respect of generalities which are themselves significant, 
but insufficient to present both the positive and negative aspects of 
knowledge about China’s monetary/financial history. It is the current 
generation of historians which has turned to the study of regional 
and ‘ocal economic history in early-modern China using Chinese 
sourczes. Presumably, a bank of new and independent information will 
emerge as these historians begin to recognise the strategic role of 
financial institutions in deverse kinds of economic acitivity (from 
fiscaiism to the conditions in which production otcurs and trade 
links are established, from the character of particular kinds of market 
and especially of the hidden requaltive side of their apparently 
anorymous operations, to the very possibility of officials, traders, 


62. Marshall, “British Merchants". 
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landlords and rentiers at distances from their sources of income). 


At present, much depends upon contemporary observations. 
text books and commercial guides; a relatively small number of the 
first are scattered through the 19th century, while the bulk derives 
from the decades after the 1890s, not least the 1920s, ’30s and °40S 
during which, meanwhile, momentous events were taking place. 
These’ were decades of heightened foreign competition and 
intervention, of invasion and covert or overt colonial conquests in 
China, of revolutionary conflict and political transformation and 
destabilisation, and, - more particularly, of radical transformation of 
monetary organisation itself. Tamagna’s “standard work”, pillaged 
by many later writers, was prepared during the last years of the treaty 
ports in the 1930s, was concerned essentially with the 1920s and early 
30s following the transition to Nationalist rule and to the short-lived 
Republic, and was. published after Japanese occupation and the 
outbreak of the Second World War.® Yang’s work, published in 
1952, is also a store of sentences and phrases reproduced, not 
always with quotation marks, in later works; tothe extent that he cities 
sources for his statements they refer to contemporary commercial 
guides: and ‘studies written mostly in Chinese, while later writers in 
English are frequently satisfied with citing Yang as the source without 
further comment.% Beyond this circulation of reference, we look to 
‘publications like the contemporary Nankai Social & Economic 
_ Quarterly, published in another of the treaty ports, Tianjin (Tientsin), 
- and to articles and reports in newspapers and banking journals. 
That is, materials which should be treated from a distance as part of 
the documentation of the period, are presented as plain description: 
modern perspectives are often shaped by contemporary viewpoints 
and battles over monetary policy and standardisation (also being 
waged in Europe itself). 


What needs to be emphasised, therefore, is that the density of 
observation occures in avery late period, long after quasi-colonial 
and imperial interventions had begun in China, and during a period 
of rapid and complex change both in the detail and general 
character of financial institutions, monetary organisation and 
instruments. Most of the description derives from the treaty ports, or 


63 Frank Tamagna, Banking and Finance in China, 1942 (New York) 

164. Lien-Sheng Yang, Money and Credit in China : a Short History, 1952 (Cambrudge, 
Mass). The difficulty lies in the inability of the reader who does not read Chinese 
to penetrate to the sources and assess their quality, thus that of their emperical 
content. 
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from tneir more immediate hinterlands, and bulk of the violence used, 
and trus the basis for attempts at reconstituting this history, refers to 
decaces when indigenous (often called “native’) and “modern” 
institutions are coterminous with one another. An important 
category of remittance banks and fiscal agents distributed through- 
out Crina collapses in the 1900s due to the transfer of their main 
capital resource and business — fiscal collections and remittances 
— to foreign banks in payment of foreign “loans” and indemnities 
followng the Taiping Rebellion. Description of these banks is very 
scanty, largely ofa general or generic character, and almost wholly 
late 13th century (detailed reference makes particular use of the 
Customs’ Reports of the 1880s through to the 1900s), because of 
their cistribution beyond the brightly lit stage of the treaty ports and 
because of their demise before the main body of observation takes 
place. 


The other central category of “indigenous” banking institutions — 
central, that is, inthe sense that have engaged detailed attention 
—are tne commercial and deposit banks called quin-zhuang (Ch’ien 
Chuarg), which are said to have been -largely confined to the 
Chancjinang (Yangtse Kiang) hinterlands of Ningbo and Shanghai, 
and about which knowledge almost complitely derives from the last 
decades of the 19th and early 20th centuries. The potentially huge 
category known in the literature as “local banks’” is an residual one 
that escapes detailed description. Dealing in physical moneys is 
mentioned but rarely discussed, although it was a fundamental 
underpinning of the multi-centric monetary usages of the past (the 
later also little understood and frequently mis-discribed). The problem 
is that 2ach of these categories of activity overlaps the period during 
which the major foreign banks were established in the treaty ports, 
and, indeed, the quian-zhuang servive until 1950.5 Their final 
demise, and, it must be said, the demise of other “indigenous” 
activitizs cannot be separated from climacteric events of violence, 
welfare, world depression and imperialism during which many 
“modern” banks and houses (some foreign banks) also collapsed. 


65. Tamagna, Banking and Finance in China; p. 94; Lien-Sheng Yang, Money and 
Creditin China, p. 84. These are the so-called Shanxi banks, found in all major cities 
bu: most commonly in the north of China. 

66. Boh Susan Mann Jones, “The Ningpo pang and financial power at Shanghai”, 
in M. Elvin & G.W. Skinner, eds, The Chinese City between Two Worlds, 1974, 73- 
96 (Stadford), and McElderry, Shanghai Old-Style Banks, are informative about 
therelationships between organisational vicissitudes of Chinese banking and the 
trubulent events of the period. 
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1949/1950 was a terminal date for all foreign and private banking 
institution based in China, “traditional” or “modern”, and only the 
fact that foreign banks are based abroad allowed their survival 
elsewhere. These points should act as a warning against reading 
development significance into these events (displacement of “tradi- 
tional” institutions by “modern” kinds).®7 | 


Thus, there are primary problems concerning, (i) what financial 
insituttions and instruments existed before 7800 and their role in both 
economic and other activities, (ji) the nature of the relationships 
between the different, conventionaly defined categories of banking 
with one another inthe main period of observation and subsequent 
research: Chinese versus foreign; “native” /”traditiona!” versus 
“modern”; hinterland versus treaty port; (iii) the status of the 
information reproduced even in modern studies: its empircal 
anchoring, its relation to place and time, the huge residual category 
that has escaped discussion, thus the characterisation of the larger 
institutional nexus since none of these institutions — by their very 
nature — can be treated as autarchic. 


In these conditions, it is understandable that references to the 
past are extraordinarily vague, and detail is either anecdotal 
(accidental to the point being affirmed, a single event of personal 
history, say, taken as representativeof the space called “China”) or 
generic (statements made without or with minimal, reference to time 
and place). The accumulation of a store of case material of the kind 
we have looked atin the example of India —meagre though it is — 
and upon which Europeanist synthesis is normally based, is missing 
or has not been put together. 


Even the best of such studies, when dealing with historical 
antecedents (even if excellent on the later period), show < 
themselves to be heavily dependent even to the extent of 
reproducing phrases and sentences — upon what turn out to be 
equally generic, accounts by Yang and others. One gain a very 
strong sense of foundations erected ,on shifting sands, the 
conviction of the former arising less from the solidity of an empiricial 
base than from use of current technical jargon for the same scanty 


67. in addition to references mentioned above, McElderry, Shanghai Old-Style 


Banks, uses the words “old-style and “traditional’in title and sub-title, 
respectively, However, they are no more “old style” than Country banking in 
England. 
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information produced elsewhere.® - 


In part, contemporary observes hada schizophrenic aititude to 
what they saw in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Caught up 
themselves in the later phases of monetary transformations in Europe 
(I shall discuss this parallelism in the final sections), they encountered 
a monetary organisation in which numerous different silver-based 
moneys of.account existed, and in which silver objects of circulation 
also differed in weight and purity, as ‘well as from the standard shapes 
of Euro-Asian coinages. This organisation was often described as 
arbitrary and chaotic (as also were the coinages of early 19th century 
india and Germany), and, like, say, the English Common Law, an 
apparently unregulated, even unregulatable, assemblage of local 
traditions that inhibited modern commerce, a survival, as it were, from 
a pre-Enlightened past.® Once again, it is true that each of those 
entities was observed in the 17th and 18th centuries (see especially 
the published records of the English East Indian Company, edited 


- by H.B.Morse’®), but such observations are rare and extremely frag- 


mentary, even diffcult to intrepret, while the major bulk of information 
once again derives from the period of “modern” institution formation 
and disruption. 

Two points must be made: © all of my reading of Chinese 


68. it must be stressed that is not true of the central period of activities discussed by 
Jones, King and Tamagna, where original sources are also used. 

69. e.g. Yen-Ping Hao, The Commercial Revolution in Nineteenth-Century China : the 

Rise of Sino-Western Mercantile Capitalism, 1986 (Berkeley), pp. 34-35: “silver 

circulated in bullion without standardization”: “there was no standard 

concerning [weight and fineness]"; “hundreds of units of account appeared with 
varying degrees of weight and fineness”; and says that flutuations in exchange 
rates were so great that they generated “risks and uncertainties in business 
transactions”. The gradual introduction of dollars is thus alleged to have 
displaced unstandardized payment forms by standardized coins. And see Ray 

Huang, Taxation and Governmental Finance in Sixteenth-Century Ming China, 

1974 (London), pp. 77-81, for the influence of this dogma in short-circulting both 

description and interpretation. Yet, (i) the very existence of exchange rates 

indicates standards; (ii) types of dollar varies in precisely the same manner as 

did Chinese sycee; (iii) dollars were cut into smaller portions, like sycee, when 

required in transactions, (iv) dollars were additional rather than substitute (for 

points ‘I &'iii'’, John Robert Morrison, The Anglo-Chinese Kalender and Register, 

VOM sicswsiss 1832 (Macao), p. 68. 

70. Hosea Ballou Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China 
1635-1834, 5 vols., 1926 (Oxford), gives fragmentary but invaluable case 
evidence, and editorial comment, J.B. du Halde, Description.....de F Empire de la 
Chine et de fa Tartorie Chinoise ....., 3 vols, 1736 (La Haye), is characteristic. 
of such generic remarks and should be used with great care. 
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circulation forms suggests a spatial organisation of physical moneys 


and moneys of account very similar in its principles to those of pre- 
colonial India, the near and middle Easts, early modern Europe, or 
Spanish America;" (ii) that, nonetheless, where past financial 
institutions are concerned, they tend to be regarded as partial and ad 
hoc responses to the disorder apparently characterising such 
“arbitrary” local circulation forms. Instead, it is possible, by 
deepening and widening the scope of enquiry into financial institu- 
tions, to include contextual questions such as fiscalism and commer- 
cial payments, in relation to which we might expect to find forms of 
credit and remittance operating in the earlier centuries, forms in 
which access to some kind of supra-local money market and money- 
remittance networks would also be expected. 


For the present we need to return to the modernisation framework 


that became current in non-Western studies in the 1960s and 
early’70s, and which led, as remarked in the introduction above, to 
perspectives that in-spite of all observed and described connections 
of a synthetic kind, served to separate ‘‘native’ institutions and 
instruments from foreign and derivative, “modern”, Chinese kinds. 
The first represented the past with its pre-developmental status, and 
was thus labelled ‘traditional’, “old-style”, or “‘pre-modern”, while 
the latter represented the directions of development and of rationali- 
sation.”* 


Yet, what has been observed in secondary works are late 19th 


and early 20th-century institutions, and no more. The qian-zhuang 
appear in ownership patterns and combinations, and with 
instruments, for which there is no evidence in the 18th century; there 
is remarkable vagueness about the antecedents and even about 
what might have existed in earlier centuries. Indeed the first of the 
“Shanxi type” remittance banks, mentioned earlier, is said to have 
been established in 1831 by one author and “about 1800” by anather, 


71. 


72, 


For working of this thesis, see my “Money-Use in Late Pre-Colonial India" for the 
sub-continent, and “World Economic Integration and the Euro-Asian monetary 
continuum : their implications, and problems of categories, definitions and 
method”, in E. van Cauwenberghe, ed., forthcoming c. 1990, forthe wider context. 
For example, Murphey, “The Treaty Ports”, both for the general tenor of hisessay 
and esp. for pp. 53 & 58-59. But the perspective is characteristic of the editorial 
positions of collective works such as Mark Elvin & G. Wiliam Skinner, eds., The 
Chinese City between Two Worlds, 1974 (Standord), imposing itself as a frame 
upon other contributions. i 
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the inaccuracy being expressive of the tolerance towards vaguness.’”* 
Tamagna refers to a beginning in the 18th century: “over thirty of 
them were in existence around 1790”, but not to researchable detail.” 
The qian zhuang commercial banks are said, variously, to have taken 
form in the century before 1750 (Shiba) and between 1750 and 1842 
(Jones)”*. The fatter claims that the years between 1865 and 1880 are 
recognised as the high point in their developmént, while in a later 
article she remarks that “the first specific reference to native banks 
and to transfer-tael [unit of account] system do not appear until the 
early 19th century.”’® This is in spite of her further remark that they 
had true banks by 1796 to 1821. Correspondingly, Tamagna writes 
that in Nimgbo, in which the 19th century qian-zhuang are said to 
have originated, the bankers’ guild ...“traced its origin back to. . . the 
Chou dynasty (1122-255 B.C.)"!7? And final example: Lien Sheng 


© Yang remarks that “It is reported that...the four big Heng banks ... may 


have existed as early as Ming times, but there is no evidence to 
substantiate this ... At any rate, they were of great importance in the 
latter part of the 19th century’.” All of these quotations are 
characterestic of the style of historical réference, even the vague 
reference to “Ming Times”, that is to a period lasting from the 14th 
century to the 17th.”° 


The result is avery real problem concerning the early modern 
centuries since recent work has made it plain that in spite of these 
lacunae and this vagueness in knowledge about finance, early 
modern China experienced similar growth and structural transforma- 


73. Frank H.H. King, Money and Monetary Policy in China 1845-1895, 1965 
(Cambridge, Mass.) p. 92 for 1831; Lien-Sheng Yang, Money and Credit in China, 
p. 82, referring to the same event as having occurred in “about 1800” 

74. Tamgna, Banking & Finance in China, p. 18. 

75. Yoshinobu Shiba, “Ningpo andits hinterland”, in Skinner, ed., Cityin Late imperial 
China, 1977, pp. 403 & 435-436, and Jones, "France in Ningpo", pp47-56. This 
is nota criticism of other aspects of what are especially informative articles. 

76. Jones “The Ningpo Pang”, p. 58. She also remarks that “The precise origins of 
native banks in Shanghai, or elsewhere [in China] for that matter, are unclear” (p. 
78). ; 

77. Tamagna, Banking and Finance in China, p. 17 n. 16. 

78. Lien-Sheng Yang, Money and Credit in China, p. 87. 

79. Jones ("Finance in Ningpo”, p. 51), again citing Japanese work, also suggests 
that the origins of the qian-zhuang may lie in money-changing “shops” of the 
Southern Sung (1127-1279), and that “As early as the Ch'ien-iung period [this is, 
1736-96, these] began to assume true banking functions”. However, money- 
changing activities are generic of pre-industrial manetary contexts almost every- 
where, and right into the 19th century. 
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tion to that of India in the same centuries. Thus, where general 
questions of market development are’ concerned, two remarkable 
series of maps have been prepared by Shiba and Elvin which show 
the increasing density of market towns across the Ningo and 
Shanghai hinterlands, respectively. Shiba presents four maps for the 
period between c.1470 and c.1910 while Elvin provides five maps 
covering c.1227 and c.1900.° Elvin argues using Chinese sources, 
that this growth of an increasing dense marketing network, spread- 
ing, for example, over the whole Zhejiang area between the 1560s 
and 1720s/30s, was likely to have occured “in the same way... in 
a good part of China’.*' This suggestion is borne out by more 
recent work. Littrup, for example, refers to marketisation in-16th 
century Shandong, mainly drawing on the work of Yukio Yamane 
(for North China more generally) and by himself (for the province).*® 
Moreover, Marks tabulates “market town expansion [between 1558 
and 1908] in Haifeng and Lufeng Countries” in Guangdong province 
in Southern China.® Finally, Chin-Keong Ng provides remarkable in- 
formation about both “marketisation” and increases in numbers of 
market streets .in the late 17th/early. 18th-century Taiwan, this 
particualr case being closely related to a substantial peasant. 
migration to the island and to a susequent growth of exportable 
crops, especially sugar and _ rice.* 


It is in this very period — and in ralaiionshie with the 2 spread of this 
marketing network — that peasant economy attains “its classical 
form’;® the close analysis of fiscal developments in Shandong by. 
Littrup for the earlier part of this long period seems decisive: he shows 
a gradual but steady process of creeping monetisation taking form in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. While not directly discussed, the wealth 
of detail in this remarkable study implies an increasingly liberal local 
market access to means of payment, whether silver and copper, or 


80. Mark Elvin, “Market towns and waterways: the country of Shang-hai from 1480 
to 1910", in G. William Skinner, ed., The City in Late Imperial China, 1972, 
(Stanford),, pp. 469-471, and also in Pattern of the Chinese Past, pp. 271-272: 
“Ningpo and its Hinterland", pp. 398-405 (esp. pp. 401 & 405 for actual 
statements to this effect). 

81. Elvin, Pattern of the Chinese Past, p. 268; for the point about the Zhejiang area, . 
Shiba, “Ningpo and its Hinterland”, p. 401. 

82. Littrup, Subburéaucratic Government, pp. 21-22. 

83. Robert Marks, Rural Revolution in south China: Peasants andthe Making of History 
in Haifeng County, 1570-1930, 1984 (Madison), p. 49, Table 1. 

84. Chin-Keong Ng, Trade and Society: the Amoy Network c on the China Coast, 1683- 
1735, 1983 (Singapore), pp. 108, 109, 111. 

85. Shiba, “Ningpo and its hinterland”, p. 399. 
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credit. Equally decisive is evidence of a more substantial move- 
ment of rural migration and settlement within China and a cor- 
responding development of several relatively permanent rice- 
surplus and rice-deficit regions and related, long-distance trading 
networks.? -He describes the role of small town rice-purchasing 
brokers in Hunan/Hubei, of major dealers in the larger rice 
entrepots such as Hankou and Suzhou and of the transporting 
networks involved, that is of a whole complex of closely 
interrelated institutional and socio-economic developments of 
major significance. Finally, Dietrich makes similar claims 
concerning regional specialisation in large-scale cotton growing from 
late Ming and early Qing times onwards, invloving chains, of long- 
distance brokerage and marketing. 


A singular mark of the monetary ramificationss of these changes 
and of a virtually open maritime frontier, in spite of all legal restraints, 
lies in the diffusion of silver currency in rural areas after the middle 
of the 16th century, with “silver from Japan, Portugal and Spain 
pour[ing] into inland China via Ningpo”’, imports that continued 
throughout the 17th and 18th centuries in spite of temporary stop- 
pages.® Ng’s study of the Amoy network is again important in 
showing that this expansion of markets and trade affected Chinese 
activities in both coastal and inter-Asian commercial shipping during 
these- centuries.” E-Tu Zen Sun may refer to early modern silk 
industry as “traditional” but, together with cottons and porcelains, it 
represented one of the main foci of export-related investment and 


86. Littrup, Subbureaucratic Government, for example, ch. ili. Together with the work 
on “marketisation” mentioned above, this work makes Huang's pessimistic 
reading of 16th century Chinese monetary supplies and organisation untenable 
(Taxation and Goovenment Finance, pp. 77-81). Haung see the gradual reforms 
reconstructed by Littrup as unsystematic and unplanned (p. 80); instead, Littrup 
constructs an organisation with many participatory” levels, ultimately 
encompassing the rural population itself. -` 

87. Chin-Keong Ng, Trade and Society, pp. 112-125, respecting rice-exporting 
regions Sichuan (bythe early 18th century), Hubei/Hunan (by the mid-17th 
century) and Jiangxi (by the end ofthe 17th century); importing regions include 
Hankou and its vicinity, Jiangsu, Zhejiang and Fujian; what is more, besides 
these extensive movements and trading net works (for which there are inter- 
regional Indian Occan parallels based on Indian wheat and rice production), Ng 
treats similar grain trading between surplus/deficit areas on the finer scale of 
Fujian province itself (pp. 126-133). 

88. Craig Dietrich, “Cotton culture and manufacture in early Ch'ing China”, in 
Willmott, ed., Economic Organisation, 1972, pp. 126-133. 

89. Shiba, “Ningpo and its Hinterland”, p.399. 

90. Chin-Keong Ng, Trade and Society. 
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mass employment in town and countryside in the early-modern 
centuries.*’ What is more, Elvin presents a convincing case for these 
industries being examples of managerial initiative and invention, and 
of concerntration of large numbers of machines and workers.% 
Dietrich points to explicit contemporary statements about trade credit 
and advances occurring at different phases of production and 
marketing of cottons.” The Shanxi cotton and silk dealers of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries were precisely those who as in the case 
of the English agency houses at Canton (Guangzhou)) or country 
banking in England itself, and both during the same decades are said 
to have created remittance facilities and to have used government 
fiscal deposits as the financial basis for their banking activities.” 
Shiba claims that by the 18th century such trading groups as the 
Shanxi merchants had come to dominate long-distance marketing 
throughout China. All in all, there appears that same fundamental 
set of lingkages ` between fiscal-, commercial-, and production- 
related activities that in India was seen to be closely associated with 
deposit related banking facilities, diverse of disposable capital, and 
with the mobilisation of credit for trade and advances on production, 
- and which in the Chinese case, is documented in the secondary 
literature for the 19th century. Even at the typically dispersed 
levels of manufacture of coarser, mass-consumption texiles, an 


18th century source describes country people “depositing [their , 


surplus} in the bins of pawnshops. . .During the spring months they 
...spin or weave exchanging their cloth for rice. [Later] they once 
again pawn their winter cloths ....”°° 


Yet, the establishment of a link between vigorous commercial and 
urban growth and monetary developments is tenuous. There is a 
remarkable - vacuum separating early evidence for  extinsive 
commercial networks, manufacture and commutation of fiscal 
demands, from the evidence for commerce related, tax remitting 
banking institutions, the development of all of which, in the European 
and Indian cases, can be correlated together. The literature is all 


91. E-Tu Zen Sun, “Seciculture and silk textile production in Ch'ing China”, in 
Willmott, ed., Economic Organisation, 1972, pp. 79-108. 5 

92. Elvin, Pattern of the Chinese Past, ch. 16. 

93. Dietrich, "Cotton culture and manufacture", pp. 130-132. 

94. Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, & Cameron, "England 1750- 
1844", - 

95. Shiba, “Ningpo and its Hinterland”, p.403. 403. Jones, "Finance in Ningpo”, 
p.47, tells us that this expansion continues almost unabated between 1750 and 
1880. 

96. Elvin, Pattern of the Chinese Past, p. 253. 
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but silent on questions of. business:method and financial - and 
payments facilities.” There do occur references in many secondary 
works to “pawnshops” in towns and countryside’ during the long 
period, but it remains unclear to this reader what the term means in 
institutional terms, especially since one author characteristically 
refers to their survival in Shanghai during the 1930s, “apparently 
because they met the needs of factory workers and city paupers.’’%* 
He claims that in the 17th century both farmers and grain-dealers 
pawned their newly harvested rice until low post-harvest prices 
regained their higher seasonal levels, a cushion therefore against 
cyclical discontinuity on one level and an institutional facility support- 
ing price-speculation on another. Does this refers to one ora few 
cases or to a general feature? Is there any general study about social 
access and usage and thus of what may have been (what were 
surely) different kinds of institution caught up under the umbrella 
of this word?® But Yang also remarks that ‘“pawnshops almost 
functioned as commercial banks because they made loans on 
commodities like grain, silk, and cotton.” The statements are 
generic, general assertions applied ‘to the space called “China”, 
although he gives some astonishing figures for increasing numbers of 
pawnshops between 1685 and 1812 and calls ‘“pawnbroking...... one 
of the most profitable businesses in the Ch’ing period”.'” 


So the question must be asked as to what such words as “‘pawn- 
shop” or “bank” actually mean in these various texts and for these 
various periods. The categories are too large, they are generally 
appliec without much attempt to situate and reconstruct cases inthe 
specific settings of place and time. “Pawnshops” seems to be a piece 
of Sinological jargon (as “moneylender” and “shroff” have become 
in the Indological field) shrouding diverse institutional 
possibilities and masking possible changes over time, differences 
between commercial and rural facilities, or regional variation. When 


97. This is true, for example, of both Littrup and Chin-Keong Ng'sworks, mentioned 
above. 

98. Lien-Sheng Yang, Money and Credit in China, p. 75. 

99. As with India, such studies—even concerning commerce and manufacture—are 
rare for centuries before the 19th century; as Dietrich in 1972, “Cotton culture 
and manufacture”, p. 126, remarked, “No comprehensive study of the social 
orgenisation of cotton production in Ch’ ing China has been written, and perhaps 
none is possible.” ; 

100. Lien-Sheng Yang, Money and Credit in China, pp. 73-74. Is this the source for 

_Elvin’s unreferenced pointer to “the phenomenal growth in the number of 
pawnshops during the eighteeth century” [Pattern of the Chinese Past, p, 249]? 
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- we encounter conflicting reports of the numbers of “banks” existing 
in important centres in the later 19th century, it is the category itself 
that is the problém — its extension into more local, small-scale and 
less visible instances of money dealing, which, mevertheless, existed 
in profusion and served important functions. Thus, the lack of 
detailed description of the huge residual category of “local banks”, 
money shops and exchange dealers means that even the most 
‘intensive period, for study of indigenous institutions falls away into 
vagueness, an iceberg which, just as in the case of 19th- century 
India, probably satisfied the vast bulk of contemporary demand for - 
financial services (at least, seen in terms of number and density of use 
rather than in terms of aggregate value), but which cannot be seen 
‘beneath the surface. Perhaps there are no case by case records but, 
if so, Why are we not told that this is a problem a a descrip- 
tion? ' 


In these respects, all of these highly schematic and generic 
kinds of treatment should be qualified by King’s sober emphasis on- 
what actually underlies such blunt categories — and he is writing 
about the high period of observation in the late 19th and early 20th 
conturies: “The evolution of the banking system ‘in China is a local 
‘story, with variations in’ each commercial center.” Of the qian- 
zhuang commercial banks, he notes that “There were, of course, 
many other names [in different cities]. A glance -at the various names 
in the customs reports, [and in a couple of secondary works] is 
sufficient to show that where a name is used in more than one town 
it cannot be assumed that the functions of the banks so.designated 
are the same. The important point is that there were three general 
. Classes of banks with an infinite potential for variation and minor 
gradation. The names were local and were based upon local 
relationships within the ‘scale of activity." In short, even the - 


A 


101. In Tamagna's (Banking and Finance in China, p. 59), the term “native bank" is 
often applied to institutions other than banking firms (exchange shops, pawn- 
shops, etc.) For difference over number see Lien-Sheng Yang, Money and Credit 
in China, pp. 82-83 & p. 115, n. 9.2 concerning “drafts banks"; King, Money and 
Monetary Policy in China, p.95 & p.263, ñ. 20, concerning “native banks" in 
the important port city of Fuzhou. For a parallel remark for England in the 1880s, 

. see Chapman, Rise of Merchant Banking, p.57. 

102. Littrup, Subbureaucratic Government in China, is most unusual in his sensitive 
discussion of the limits of the sources. 

103. King, Money and Monetary Policy in China, p. 95 & 262,.n. 18. Unfortunately, it 
isa detailed working of cases, their careful comparision and contrast that most 
needs discussion. Similarly, McElderry, Shanghai Old-Style Banks, p.10, 
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Chinese words used in sources and reproduced in secondary were 
mask what needs to ` be described and Saee i 


In conclusion, looking at the early modern Centuries: there is a 
prima facie reason for arguing the existence of. varied and 
substantial financial mechanisms — especially institutions of remit- 
tance and credit over distance and time, and thus of networks of 
connection, respondents and agents, possibly branches as elaborate 
and extensive as'those described in the case of early-modern India 
and Europe, and which have been identified in 19th century China, 
but the secondary works are all but silent about these. 


ii) Rethinking the late 19th and early enh centuries. — 


| have emphasized that this period of maximum observation 
occurs in years. of massive disruption and destabilisation, thereby 
marking the arbitrary character of categorising different kinds of 
institution, existing simultaneously within the same territorial 
space, interms of developmental or evolutionary status. It cuts out 
of perspective a whole order of essential questions concerning 
financial organisation and the events and transformations of the 
period, and these | shall consider below.'™ 2 


Put another way, nearly a century after the founding of the 
treaty port “system”, two centuries or more : after the 
interventionist triangular link ups between British India , China and 
London around the opium trade, and at least four after the East India 
Companies had commenced trading between China and India, 
guide books were being produced in the 1930s in order to explain 
Chinese business practises to foreign inhabitants of the treaty ports, 
while foreign banks employed knowledgeable Chinese specialists, the 


remarks, ‘In categorizing the commercial financial organs, the various terms 
discussed below are used to represent ideal types. In reality because lower level 
financial organs frequently developed into higher level organs, or business with 
- differentorigins came to perform essentially the same functions, nomenclature 
became confused.” This, of course, begs the question of the source of that 
confusion and the basis of determining, in a given case, an ideal type. - 

104. See. D.C.M. Platt, “Economic factors in British policy during the “New 
Imperialism", Past & Present, xxxxx, 1968, 120-138, forthe political and diplomatic 
side of foreign economic intervention. Jones, “The Ningpo Pang", closely 
interweaves her discussion of institutions in Shanghai with the violentevents of the 
period. 
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compradors, to mediate between'their operations and those of the 
Chinese money markets." These demands for translation together 
with words like “indigenous” or “Chinese” mark a language frontier 
that also follows certain instutional lines of separation, but this 
frontier should not be read as indicating some kind of economic 
dualism a frontier of more than contingent significance. 


There general categories of institution and instcument are 
discussed in the literature; the nomenclature of the categories and 


the categories themselves are inherited by modern works, without’ 


change, from the 1920s and ’30s when it came into use among © 


foreigers and English speaking Chinese involved in the actual 
practice and recording of financial activities. There is the “native” 
sector, Chinese “modern banks”, and the foreign banks. Each of 
these categories specialised in a different sector or type of operation: 
foreign banks monopolised dealings on foreign exchanges and in 
foreign trade, what Tamagna nicely but symptomatically calls ‘gen- 
eral rather than specialised business”, and they were also involved in 
siphoning out the huge punitive indemnities imposed- by foreign 
powers.'°? Osterhammel provides much needed further information 
on the relationship between these foreign banks and the larger front of 
foreign intervention in the 90s and afterwards, especially where the 
relatively foreign investments in industrial activities after circa’ 1900 
were concerned." The Chinese “modern” banks, which belong to 
the history of the early 20th century, dealt largely in government 
financing ‘and government issues, and were unable to break into 
foreign business or into the sectors in which “native” institutions 
‘ worked. By contrast, the latter appear to have dominated the 
financing of internal commerce and Chinese coastal trading, and to 
have taken a leading role in remittance business, in deposit banking, 


note issues, the giving of presonal credit, and in the regulation of - 


local money markets through their cooperative associations. 


105. Jones, for example, in “The Ningpo pang”, pp. 81-82, tells us that, “Foreign firms 
sought compradors with two main qualificactions: sound financial backing 
(personal wealth or access through kinship or native-place ties) and experience 
in peculiarities of the Chinese financial system. As Nishizato puts it [in 1967], the 
Ningpo merchants in Shanghai formed a vertible, “standing army” with precisely 
these qualifications.” . 

106. The following is based largely on Jones, “Finance in Ningpo”, & “The Ningpo 
Pang"; King, Money and Monetary Policy in China; Shiba, “Ningpo and its 
Hinterland”, & Tamagna, Banking and Finance in China. 

107. Tamagna, Banking and Finance in China, p.90. 

108. Jurgen Oserhammel, “British business in China, 1860s-1950s”, in R.P.T. Daven- 
port-Hines & G. Jones, eds , British Business in Asia since 1860, 1989, 189-216 
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Th:s last category of “native banks” includes a diversity of 
institutions and activities running from ‘exchange shops’ and the 
production of locally encashable, short-term note issues, to the qian- 
zhuang of the Ningbo and Shanghai Zhejiang region, with their 
many branches, agents, connections and associations. Foreign 
banks largely consisted of branches of banks whose centres of 
activity lay elsewhere and with substantial resources overseas, and 
were thus relatively unaffected (or less decisively so) by events in 
China. For this reason their note issues, credit operations, and so forth 
(we are told), were more stable and had higher, more long term and 
more Jeneralised rating and usance than those of other in- 
stiutions.’ Nonetheless, the word “modern”, used to apply to 
things foreign, or rather the distinction between modern and native 
/ fnocern and traditional, modern and “old-style”, had little 
empirical content where instrument and function were concerned., 
often defined in terms of tautology. At best, a difference may be 
organised around kinds of organisation and sources of capital al- 
though, once again, many problems seem to interrupt the obvious 
answers. '° 


However, when the full range of activities and functions are 
surveyed, the differences between the three categories, and within 
the categories themselves, can best be described as a series of 
relative specialisations in particular markets of demand, in scales of 
operation, and in commercial level, to which the different kinds of 
instrument were adapted — relative differences and differentiations 
along a continuum of activities, some of which were complemen- 
tary. “hese differences of instrument, once again, seem questions 
more >of measure and grade than ones to be classified in terms of 
type. The qian-zhuang issued “pass books” to their customers; 
transferred values by mere accounting operations, drafts from 
account to account, and city to city; ran cooperative inter-bank 
clearing house operations by the day through their “guilds”, and, as 
emphasised above, also met twice each day to agree on interest and 
exchanges rate between different monies and different units of ac- 
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109. itis not always clear whether judgements are based upon the historian’s expecta- 
ticns or upon some working of actual evidence. 

110 Presence of “share capital" and of “limited liability" sometimes mentioned but 
the sheer absence of detail beneath use of suc terms on the Chinese side, of 
discussion of their significance, and of consideration of their trady introduction 
in garly 19th century England, is striking. 
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count.""' In addition, indigenous banks dominated the financial 
organisation of the marketing networks funnelling commodities to 
‘both Chinese and eventual foreign buyers. ` 


As we move into the ‘30s, monetary operations become more 
centrally regulated and coercive, the more spontaneous spheres of 
indigenous operations becoming displaced: The latter is not only a 
measure of contemporary crists but also of change in the very 
character of monetary ordering, the imposition of ‘ ‘system” where 


before we should perhaps look for another word. An analogy would lie ` 


in the crisis of collectivisaion in Russia: few-now think of that change 

in evolutionist terms —it is a change in preferred organisational forms 

rather than in developmental status (and a change in those who 
decide those preferences). l l 


We ‘saw (with a qualification) that note issues of foreign banks 
had. the most generalised and stable currency, and that as we 


es -K 


descend the ladder of. institutional forms we go through a whole — 


series of levels and scales until we reach notes put out by money 
shops and encashable on the street, a situation partly comparable 
with early 19th century England.''2 These differences in level, scale 
and rating are accompanied by differential premiums and discounts, 


_ and we can argue that the structure of this issue of paper follows- 


almost completely ‘the structural characteristics of the - issue, 
exchange and circulation of physical money types inthe 17th and 
18th centuries, in China, India and Europe: that is to say that.each 
institutional form with its different- market of operations produced 
_facilities focused upon circulation per specific place, time and scale, 
and generated a regulated pricing asa that permitted movements 
geween ti these markets. ''? 


1114. See Hamashita, “Foreign trade finance”, p.431, n.92, who cites a Chinese l 


observation of 1855 (significantly earlier than Jones' evidence) concerning 
Suzhou as a “distribution center in China's inland market and a financial basis of 


inland trade” and the manner in which "Merchants gather at [sic] “Jiangsu - 


and Zhejiangs There all the goos from Fujian and Guangdong are sold. The 
market price of the sycee and foreign currency is decided in such way than Fujian 
and Guangdong follow Jiangsu's and Zhejiang's exchange houses, Zhejianc 
follows Jiangsu, Jiangsu follows the exchange houses in Nanhao Street in 
Suzhou.” 
112. For England and diverse not issues, local and otherwise; see Cameron, eae 
1750-1844", pp. 24-27. l 
113. King; Money and, Monetary Policy in China, pp.106-108, and the very acute 
remark by Hosea Ballou Morse, The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
. Empire, 1908 (Shanghai), p.157: “The bankers must, however, be reckoned with; 
and, both in Canton and throughout the whole area, while we find the Sze-ma to 
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Not surprisingly, then, their basis lay in the different local moneys 
of account, largely in local tael but in some treaty port regions in 
different kinds of dollar. Market specialisation was relfected in the 
issue of even copper “cash’ notes. The most “advanced” commer- 
cial /financial city, Shanghai, in which “modern” institutions had their 
firmest basis, tried the dollar but returned to its own unit of account 
based on the tael. Thus, just as with coin in 17th century market, 
exchange rates now had to be worked out for the exchanges of 
paper, rates, therefore, between different local or sectoral moneys of 
account. Similarly, demand and supply added an essential increment 
to these exchanges — an increment that was, of course, the - central 
reason fora well- organised, quick fire regulation of exchange and 
interest rates in the various kinds of market place, in each of which a 
cluster of specific instruments would meet in exchange, and which, 
once more, is identical to the increments that had caused different 
silver coins in European and Indian markets, and Chinese silver 


‘sycee, to fluctuate against one another." In classifying moneys of 


account and physical money forms, King emphasises how ina single 
port different value-of-account bases might be used for particular 
sectors of trade, say wholesale, retails or foreign.’ Morse goes 
much further in his argument that trade in a single large town might 
have a multitude of different accounting bases.''® This need not be 
seen as disorder but as a highly complex but regulated ordering well 
understood by those used to participating in it and accessible to 


be the standard of weight, itis usually varied by being subject-to discounts, fixed 
for each sub-standard, but supplying that variability which demanded for all 
transfers in China from place to place, from bank to bank, or from account to 

- account” [my emphasis}. Similarly, J.C.Ferguson in an article of 1906, quoted by 
Jones, “Finance in Ningpo”, p.76,n. 

114. My “World Economic Integration and the Monetary Continuum", n.59, and 
also Frederic C. Lane & Reinhold C. Mueller, Money and Banking in Medieval and 
Renaissance Venice, vol. i, Coins and Moneys of Account, 1985 (Baltimore) 
p. 49, fordiscussions and examples. King, Moneyand Monetary Policy in China, 
provides valuable detail pp. 106 ff, where notes, etc., are concerned, and on pp. 
37-38, with respect to coinage. 


. 115. King, Money and Monetary Policy in China, p. 115. 


116. Morse, Trade and Administration, pp.141 ff. On p.146, he notes that "Taking the 
score of current tael-wieghts in combinations with the three grades of silver fin 
common use in Chongqing], we have at least sixty currencies possible in this 
one town On p.155, he says, "It may be said that every commercial place" 
has, apart from the various government taels, its half-dozen, or dozen, or score 
of local taels, all generally recognised and all current; i.e. each of them is a 
recognised currency when it is so stipulated, as we have seen in the case of the 
currencies of Chungking [Chongqing]. Usually, however, there is one which 
is recognised as the currency of the place” [my emphasis]. 
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those entering it from other markets based upon similar principles." 
Different moneys of account and different physical silver measures of 
exchange, all of the same general denomination — thus the tael, or 
elsewhere the rupee, pagoda, real, dollar or ducat — are like a 
language that enabled markets of use to be specified and that 
enabled their interrelationships through means of exchange of one 
type against, another to be calculated. Exchange rates, then, 
operated to regulate flows and stabilise exchange possiblities — they 
constituted the syntax, so to’ speak, of a “language” of connection: 
one can say that lists of coins in a market quoting rates of 
exchange, provided merchants and dealers with a dynamic perspec- 
tive onthe state of both the commodity and money markets on a local 
regional and pan- regional scale; the list recorded and furthered the 
_ “meeting” of exchange objects — each a particular package or 

combination of measures — representing all of the scales and levels of 
payment in which a market participated at a particular time, 


n ones al i 


whether financial, commercial, fiscal or whatever. In this sense, the 


range of note issues, like the range of differnt purities and degrees 
of standradisation of coin issues, represented not different degrees 
of evolutionary development nor even of sophistication, but 


complexes of decisions taken in context specific in each case to- 


the needs of the issuer (printer or minter). This can best be seen if 
we consider a differential.organisation of this kind from the lowest 
common denominator of a relatively low-purity metal coinage. Its 
required sphere of circulation together with the need of a local 
entrepot or agricultural market to maintain a circulating medium 
in sufficient supply, in spite of all the forces of trade and tax/rent 
remittances acting to pull money out of the locality, would lead ‘to 
decisions in favour of minting a “bad money” which would not 
circulate elsewhere, the net costs of production inhibiting reminting. 
it would be the product ofas complexa set of choices as a fine quality 
trading coinage, containing a different but comparable content of 
selected chemical and metrological messages. In short, this is not 
Gresham’s Law but its opposite, its counterplay as “local” policy and 
decision in specific and general organisation of a range of diverse, 
but closely interrelated, “packages” of payment and payment 
standards (“local” in this usage, being relative to scale)."'® What 
is more, these allusions to a multicentric complex of payment forms 


117. We could say thatsuch regulation would supersede therandom and different 
historical origins of its separate constituents. 

118. I criticise Greshams-Law based interpretation at lenght in my "World Economic 
Integration and the Monetary Continuum”, and more generally in “Monetary 
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comprising a kind of “language”, is not mere “fashinable” analogy 
but instead refers to a specific, if remarkably extensive and 
accessible, technical language of contemporary usage, a practical 
knowleage in relation to which an exchange object was as much a 
complex of connected abstractions as apiece of machinery, 
abstractions wholly relative in the one case to their differential arrange- 
ment and measure in other exchange objects (or “packagings’’). 


Nov, it is in this light that we might look again at these Chinese 


‘ sycee, interpreted at the late 19th/early 20th- century point of the ob- 


servation as the random and disordered, unregulated of purely local 
histories and blinkered parochialisms, and, in Tillot and Fischer's 
characteristic words, in use fora thousand years, and “prevailing still” 
, (ike “cains”, in fact!).""° Thisis not a satisfactory description; sycee 


: were produced on a differential basis in the 17th and 18th centuries 


butthis does not mean that we are witness to a static, localised set 
of productions and usages. Once again, the problem arises from blunt 
categorizs of knowledge and blunt concepts. When we look to the 


` descriptions of the late 19th century we find an extraordinary fact. 


sycee were produced even for the foreign banks of Shanghai in the 


_ 1890s; the most articulate descriptions of their usage describe clear- 


ing-house operations when imbalances between banks were “set 
off’ eacn day by runners ferrying large consignments of silver from 
bank to Dank through the streets of the nighttime city —neither more 
nor less modern than the pigeons used, by the gian-zhuang, before 
the spread of the telegraph, to convey instructions to branch banks. '° 
Now, remember the basis of the note issues in the differentiation of 
tael units of account, and consider that sycee were the selected 
physical forms of some of these same tael units of account. The 


Revo. yt sheet and Societal Change”. See also van der Wee (“Monetary Credit”, p. 
339,n. ) for minting of trade and local coinages in the Low Countries during the 
17th ci ntruries. 


119. M. Tillot & Emil S. Fischer, Notes sur la Monnaie et les Metaux Precieux en Chine, 


1898 (Shanghai), p.4. 

120. For fcreign-bank involvement in sycee production, storage and set-offs, see Joe 
Cribe, Money in the Bank : an Illustrated Introduction to the Money Collection ofthe 
Hongxong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1987 (Londom) pp. 110-111 (with 
Photcgraphs), for the Hong Kong Bank, which employed a separate staff and 
storage facilities, and Cribb, Catalogue of Chinese Monetary ingots, forthcoming 
(British Museum), pp. 60-71; on p.70, we read ot the relationship between the 


a silver melting houses and the banks, with the former acting as clearers. See 


> Marcel Nuijttens, “Sysee Zilver”, Munt Koerier, xvii, no.5, 1988, p. 16 , for 
photographs of sycee produced by or forthe Russian-Chinese Bank in the 1890s. 
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conlusion must be that we are looking at the different aspects of an 
integrated set of differential monetary activities in which foreign 
banks, like indigenous banks, were equally participant. Sycee were in 
use as they had been in the 17th century, but their functions had 
become adapted — altered — to the usages of a 19th/20th century 
financial/commercial city and to interrelationships. -between 
different banks of the same and of different “type”. 


King remarks that the recognised functions of the “native” banks 
lay in cooperation during crises, in stablising the methods of banking 
business, in facilitating trade through credit, and in linking “the 
monetary systems of China”. | would gloss this from my own research 
experience in using bankers’ book by remarking that connection and 
linkage was the major preconditions, thus characteristic, of early 
modern banking, whether we look to remittance business, or forms 
of investment : it allowed distanced and diversified relations to occur 
through the. whole societal institutional fabric. 


With this in mind, we can look again at the relationships between 
the types. It is true that the qian-zhuang appear In years before the 
establishment of the main spate of foreign banks, but it must then be 
added that the origins of the British agency houses at Canton, and 
thus of their own specialised banking operations, and also those of 
the Shanxi banks, lay precisely in those same decades in which the 
first qian-zhuang are placed. In fact, when we actually come to 
observe the actual workings of the latter (thus putting aside vague 
references about origins), they are in intricate relationship with other 
kinds of bank, both local banks in Chinese money markets and foreign 
banks. Consider first that foreign banks set up special departments 
‘for operations in the Chinese money markets, run by specialists in - 
Chinese banking practises, and crossing the apparent divide between 
the “modern” and the “traditional”. “Native” banks come to use 
short-term credit facilities offered by the foreign banks for rendering 
their own activities more flexible, and anumber of kinds of regular 
clearing operation were organised in order to mediate such relation- 
ships.'?' Due to the huge and dominating size ofthe internal market 
satisfied by the qian-zhuang (remember Chandavarkar's remarks 


‘121. Yen-Ping Hao, Commercial Revolution, pp. 77-81, tabulates the considerable 
extent of this “chop loan” investment of- agency houses and foreign banks; it is 
described by Hao as the provision of liquidity to “native banks”, but serious 
questions need to be raised concerning the extent to which the instabilities of 
the period throw the qian-zhuang into ad hoc dependence upon the foreign 
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about indigenous banking in colonial India), their note issues were 
encasheble on demand in foreign banks. Most extraordinary was the 
penetrating and mingling of ownership and personnel. Foreign and 
Chinese modern ` banks obtained ownesship interests in “native” 
banks. Jones further informs us of persons whose professional 
activities and wealth were involved in both “modern” and “native” 


. banks. One Ch'in Jun-ch’ing, “the founding father of modern 


en 


Shanghai finance” . . . “served concurrently as manager of two large 
native banks, as the executive director of the Money Trade Associa- - 
tion, and as the President and general manager of the China 
Development Bank.”!? Jones describes how the most modern of 
the new Chinese institutions of the second and third decades of the 
20th century, were, in Weberian terms, “heavily influenced by 
traditional forms”, that is to say by lineage and place-name 
associations and capital resources that also underlay the Ningbo 
qlan-zhuang bankers who came to dominte Shanghai finance, even in 
the “modern” sector, in new central government institutions, and as 
compradors to the foreign banks. Her position — and we could follow 
this up by looking at the family and clan basis of the English agency 
houses or of trading, banking and manufacturing firms in early 19th 


- century England — is simply that what is called traditional is in fact 


r 


the social resource base used for organising modern banking facili- 
ties. '24 


Finally, let us mention another context of these interchanges, 
exchanges, dependencies and complementarities. It lay in the fact that 
across the violent frontiers of intervention, penetration and conflict 
foreign banks were concerned with financing and dominating 
China's trade with international markets.’ The traded goods were 
either produced in dispersed, relatively distant hinterlands or sold in 
them, and not merely in the ports of trade. A series of different 


122. Referring to the end of the nineteenth century, Jones, “The-Ningpo pang”, p.89, 
remarks that, “As Kagawa observed in 1948, the large native banks in Shanghai 
are pound up inextricably with the capital of the modern banks held by the 
Chekiang [Zhejiang] financial clique. Nevertheless the relationship between 
them is based on personal ties ..“On p.83, she remarks that, “The Ningpo pang 
was thus the mechanism whereby Ningpo traders were able to retain control or 
powerful influence in three critical areas: Shanghai finance, trade relations with 
the “oreign community at Shanghai, and the trade and native banking in the lower 
Yargste {Changjiang} valley and northeastern Cheakiang that served as the 
foundations of their activities.” See also Jones, “Finance in Ningpo”, p.94 

123. Jones, “The Nongpo Pang”, p. 94 g 

124. Jones, “The Ningpo pang”. See next section for examples elsewhere. 

125. Ostarhammel, “British business in China”. 
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merchants might handle the same goods, even repackaging them, 
as they passed from source to port, or vice versa. The result is that 
the passage of trade, remittance and credit fed through the 
articulations of the different scales and types of banking with one 
another — it formed a connected “system”, a continuum of relation- 
ships, in that, in spite of some complex chronological nuance to 
these different developments, each “sector” was part of a mutually / 
interactive, contextual process of the development of facilities, 
specialisation and complementarity. Not surprisionly, King. 
describes the economic affects of note and cheque issue, of: 
cheque subsitutes, and current accounting, through the general-field 
of indigenous banking, as little different to facilities in Europe, despite . 
all qualifications about premiums, discounts, and thus differentia- 
tion.'*° 
IV. Conclusions. : 


Business Practice and the Euro-Asian Interface. 


The preceding discussion of finance in China and India may now 
be considered in the light of a larger category of contemporary 
business forms practiced in the India/China “country trades” by 
Europeans, Indians and Americans and also in England during the 
critical transitional decades of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries.'*’ The point is to raise further questions about compara- 
bility, about the larger frameworks in which all of these different insti- 
tutions and instruments arose, and finally about the increasing 
asymmetries of inter-regional relationships that clearly underlay 
technical comparability. The section is necessarily schematic and 
selective. Its purpose is not to present a detailed empirical account 
but instead to make comparisons and proposals so that the 
empirical field incorporating these regions and relationship — to- 
gether with the problems discussed above — may engage fresh scru- 
tiny. 


+ 


126. King, Money and Monetary Policy in China, p.106, for accounting, and p.107, 
for notes and cheques. ` l 

127. By “country trade”, | mean those late 18th/19th century inter-Asian trades bound 
up with the complex triangular relationships between colonial India, Canton- 
cum-treaty-port China, and England, conducted especially by British, Americans 
and Indians. The probiem with definition is that in spite of indian participation, 
“country trade” does notinclude the huge body of inter-Asian trading by Chinese 
and other Asian merchants of these years. See also Sinha, Economic History 
of Bengal, i,p.100. & iili, p.114 ("... the zone of private European trade — in the 
jargon of commerce, “private trade - Asian”!”). 
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The terminological problems discussed above provide an impor- 
tant source of initial scepticism of received views; comparison is 
fruitful when it leads beyond mere additions of cases (or 

. observations of difference) to a reconsideration of the habitual char- 
acteristics of the historiographies, thereby leading to observational 
frameworks (thus terminologies and taxonomies), capable of 
encompassing different regional “histories”, amalgamating them 
in fact and concept. 


‘ The first point to be made concerns the essential similarity’ of 

* business practices operating in very different parts of the world in both 
domestic and overseas trading and across the various “ethnic” 

: frontiers seen to divide regions and historiographies from one 
another. Let us first look at the character of British private trading in 

\the 18th and early 19th centuries. By the end of the 19th century, 
some of the more successful Canton (Guangzhou) commission 
agents had become entrepreneurial investors of capital in China in 
their own right. But in the early decades of agency house activity in 
Canton, the careful discussion and definition provided by Greenberg 
and Cheong, together with critical qualifications in works like those 
of Marshall and Sinha on private European business in Calcutta, 
suggest practices and instruments more similar than otherwise to 
those of Asian merchants and money dealers, a point confirmed by 
treatments of business in England itself which at this time was 
experiencing the early phases of industrialisation.** 


Here, the comparisons could run between, say, the Shanxi 
remittance banks with their many branches and stakes in 
government revenues, the activities of indigenous, “English” and 
mixed-nationlity bankér-merchant firms in 18th-century Bengal and 
“Upper India”; the English “country banks” with their, for the most 

` part, poorly capitalised unit character; and “agency house” banking 
operations at Canton’**. Each example is markedly different from 


128. Greenberg, British trade & the Opening of China; Cheong, Mandarins & Merchants 
(with exemplary attention to detail); Marshall, “British merchants’; Sinha, 
Economic History of Bengal, i, chs, vi & vii; iii, iv & vii; and for England, Chapman, 
Rise of Merchant Banking, ch. 1. & Cameron, “England 1750-1844", pp. 23-27, 
esp. 35ff. 

129. See section 3b for references to king and Tamagna on Shanxi banks; Cameron, 
“England 1750-1844", on low capitalisation and unit character of English country 
banks; Greeberg, British Trade and the Opening ofChina, esp. ch.6, and Cheong, 
Mandarins and Merchants, ch. |, on agency house banking and its vital linking 
functions; Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, i & iii, on Indian, Armenian and 
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the others and it is arbitrary to extract them from their wider 
institutional contexts, but differences are ones of specialisation in the 
sense, say, that the Shanxi banks were largely bankers’ banks while 
“agency houses” specialised in dealings with traders and private 
investors. Difference is also a question of their immediate marketing 
and political contexts — the fact that 18th-century trade in Bengal 
becomes increasingly distorted by the pervasive violence of the first 
century of colonial occupation, or that the agency houses marked a 
phase in the synthesis of bilateral trades centering on the London . 
money market — questions to which | shall turn. Nonetheless, the a 
similarities are remarkable and, what is especially important, they j 
point to fundamental, common characteristics of general context °’ 
(and not just continuities), especially with respect to the flexible / 
‘application and mobility of "circulating capital”. Taking these : 
roughly contemporaneous institutions of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries for the technical character of their business practices, for 
the occupational origins and diverse commercial activities of those 
involved in them, and for their forms of organisation, these similarities 
can be captured in some striking detail. 


a, 


Before treating them, it must first be recognised that the 
-argument encounters a problem. Reading accounts of early-modern 
financial developments in Europe generates an overwhelming sense 
of continuous progress in instrumentation and institutional 
development from the 15th through to the`18th centuries, a 
progress unmatched elsewhere. The “thick description” of 
. reference to person, place, time and case lays the basis for 
unwrapping the institutional forces leading to inter-European com- 
mercial and financial integration. Turn to current treatments of fi- 
nance, trade and banking in England in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries (the period of initial industrial transition), or of the firms 


130. There is a considerable literature on the general characteristics of pre-industrial 
capital. S.D. Chapman, “Industrial capital before the Industrial Revolution: an 
analysis, of the assets of a thousand textile entrepreneurs c. 1730-50", in N.B. 
Harte & K.G.Ponting, Textile History and Economic History: Essays in Honour 
of Miss Julia de Lacy Mann, 1973, 113-137 (Manchester), may be coupled with 
Braudel’s discussion in Civilisation and Capitalism 15th to 18th Century, ii, The 
Wheels of Commerce, 1982 (London), pp.232tf. Chapman, Rise of Merchant 
Banking refers to the “amorphous nature of merchant banking”. Rowe probably 
draws on this discussion in his very similar description for 19th century Hankou 
(see below for reference). | applied it to India in my “Proto-industrialisation”. 
Cameron, “England 1750-1844" p.36-37 & 52-53, citing Pollard, empahsises that 
among mechanising firms well into the 19th century the ratio of fixed to circulating 
capital was generally less than 50% and frequently well below that figure. 


\ 
i and banking instruments developed by agency houses on the China 
- coast, and a very different sense of gradualincipient development in 
instrument and institution (types of remittance bill, types of firm), 
and in face of numerous restrictions, comes to the fore, one 
supported by equally dense and convincing detail. inthe one case, 
one is overwhelmed by the rhetoric of a detailed modern technical 
| terminology and in the other by a sceptical concern to lift the veil of 
terminological anachronism from processes in which major 
| institutional/instrumental changes had to await the first decades, 
“and especially the mid-decades of the 19th centuary, a crucial period 
in each of our regions and in the restructuring process affecting 
international commodity and money marketing.'*' Then, let us turn to 
jnot “so mu activities in early-modern India and China and consider 
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not so much the personalised, non-institutional idiom, in which 
technical terms come often packaged in quotation marks, but, instead, 
the huge and pervasive lacunae that prevent any close institutional 
definition of pre-colonial practices and which — since what is 
researched constitutes a series of small, separate islands of 
attention — inhibits observation of infrastructural, integrational link- 
ages and forces. The latter is an obstacle to discussion of issues that 
have become characteristic of the dense literacy concerning these 
issues where western Europe is concerned.'* With this in mind, | shall 
take the later period and literature as marker, and lay my emphasis 
upon similarities of institutional form, attempt to differenciate 
questions of local practice from wider integrational factors, and 
consider the “ethnic” diversity of participation in innovations even in 
the changing conditions of the early decades of the 18th century. 
First, note that complex chronological questions are raised by these 
, comparisons of practices scattered across a handful of decades 


+, 


131, Among many examples, Cheong, Mandarins and Merchants, ch. 1, emphasises 
the primitive character of use of bills and credit market in the first years of the 19th 
century. Cameron, “England 1750-1844", p. 31, remarks in relation to bill- 
brokering that “After 1830. .. the classic system began to take shape, although 
it did not attain its perfection until the 1850s." The point sums up many other 
aspects of banking discussed in his article. 

132. Among countless examples, discussion is needed about the integrative role and 
ramifications of places such as Surat and Mecca in thelr function as international 
money marts inthe 17th and 18th centuries, much having been written about 
the integrative functions of a succession of European money-markets and fairs. 
Surat is and obvious case;on Mecca see Raymond, Artisans er Commercants, 
i, pp. 126-127 and Morineau, “Naissance d'une domination”, pp. 160-161 & 178, 
n.64 (according to a contemporary, “peut etre la plus riche foire du monde 
puisque pendant ce court espace de temps, il s'y debite pour plusieurs millions 
de marchandises aux indes ...”). 
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during which, “behind-scenes”, momentous contextual changes 
were taking palce locally expressed in decisive asymmetries in 
commercial relationships and power." Millitary and political occupa- 
tion of the most commercialised regions of India and a long series 
of increasingly forceful interventions affecting China occur in these , 
decades, in the very period when novel institutions and instruments 
are seen to have been developed or introduced in such centres of 
European business as Calcutta, Bombay and Canton. In the Indian 
case, the disruptive affects of these changes lead to a substantial 
decline in the kinds of “indigenous” domestic and inter-Asian com- į 
merce and finance seemingly of 17th and early 18th centuries. The 
result is that indigenous activities seem to be increasingly involved 
in servicing the various forms and fronts of foreign commercial and 
colonial domination. Put diffenently, “indigenous” and Anglo-Scottish | 
practics, instruments and institutions, new or otherwise, as in Shang: ' 
hai at the end of the 19th century, become impossible to separate 
from one another. Banks (say, the Union Bank of Bengal}, trading 
companies (say, Carr Tagore & Co. and Rustomji Turner &Co.), new 
docks and shipping, a Chamber of Commerce, and so forth, were 
astonishingly reliant upon Indian investments, sponsorships, partner- 
ships and expertise.’ That is to say, in the very decades when new 
forms of business are developing in both western Europe and Asia, 
linked to decisive forces stemming from Europe, Asian merchants 
and bankers (Bengalis, Parsis and Gujaratis, possibly “Greeks” and 
Armenians, in Calcutta) are very fully involved in their actual 
establishment and creation.'* In short, during the period (between, 
say, 1750 and 1850) when practice takes on newdimensions, the 
Indian context presents a highly problematic basis for measuring 


133. | leave aside the high profile joint-stock trading companies since their comparative 
statušraises very serious problems that cannot be dealt with here. For example, 
"joint-stock" is acategory variously but vaguely applied to cases in India and 
China, thus an aspect of the problems discussed above; some authors chose 
to emphasize the backward character of the Companies(with their monopolies 
and political connections), while others emphasize the singular modernity of their 
business and accounting forms. 

134. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, e.g. iii, ch. vii, is espicially informative about 
many aspects of this participation. 

135. Where agency house business at Canton is concerned, Cheong, Mandarins and 
Merchants, e.g. pp. 41-43, emphasises the manner in which innovations in Canton 
often led the metropolitan money-markets in the first years of the 19th century. 
For example, he points to a beginning in bill dealing at Canton before c.1816 and 
remarks that “Bill dealing did not become current in the English money market 
untill at least fifteen years later.” “Greek” refers to Greek Orthodox migrants. 
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contrasts in technical endowment, as well as for detecting currents of 
technical influences accross the Euro-Asian interface. What is more, 
there is.an unlikely combination, in our descriptions — and this is true 
of England, as well as of Bengal and the coast of China — of “new” 
instruments and institutions (say insurance and joint stock), and an 
excessive organisational instability, including numerous individual 
_ defaults and failures, and collective crises, together with (at least in 
the Asian settings of European business), a remarkable degree of 
, lawlessness and adventurism in commercial practice. 


Locking at the longer period, much that Europeanists describe of 
these decades makes surprising reading against the Chinese and 
Indian evidence: for example, many of the features treated by Susan 
Jones with respect to late 19th century Chinese banking (that of the 
gian-zhuang) — were still in process of a very incomplete develop- 
ment in early 19th-centuary England, or among agency houses on 
the China coastin the same decades. For example, we read that well 
into the 19th century, deposit banking outside of London consisted 
essentially of what we might call “time deposits, deposit accounts, or 
savings accounts, as opposed to demand deposits or current 
accoun:s.”'*Turn to the late 19th-century Ningbo/Shanghai region 
and we encounter the prevalence of vigorous “current accouting”, 
use of cheques, transfers between accounts, and much else among 
the qian-zhuang. And, given the gap in centuries, how should the 
technical import of Cameron’s remark be read against the brief and 
blunt window of evidence of “deposit banking” in early 17th century 
northern india (confirmed by the account books of the Pune firms)? 


Similar questions are raised by Cameron’s emphasis on the low 
Capitalisation and unit character of the English “country banks”, 
the higner levels of banking in India and China were based upon 
extensive networks of branches, agencies and contacts. Otherwise, 
the description of the country banks bears close similarities to 
developments seenin place in China a few decades later, not least 
in the provision of local- and level-specific note issues, or in the kinds 
of persans who took up banking in these years: “who had formerly 
been engaged — and frequently still were — in wholesale or retail 
trade, ‘in manufacturing of both the domestic and factory type... in 
tax collecting”. It is description that in many respects can be carried 
back into 18th-century India (expecting where note issues and factory 
production are concerned).'%’ 


m 


136. Cameron, “England 1750-1844", p.49. 
137. Sinha, Economic Historyof Bengal, i, e.g. ch.viii, makes many such comparisons, 
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First, therefore, where the actuall chronological appearance of 
new instruments and institutions is concerned, rather than assume 
a lag in developments among indigenous - populations before the 
early 19th century — that is, in contrast with what we consider “thing 
Western” — these complex institutional developments need to be 
reexamined in a very broad and critical framework encompassing 
divergent historiographies and several decades of scattered 
observations. Second, where the curious issue of “developmental 
status” is concerned, a much higher profile needs to be given to the 
simultaneous character of the initial introduction of mechanised 
factory production in England, of colonial and extra-colonial forms 


of foreign intervention in regional commercial infrastructures, and of ` 


the piecemeal and hesitant faces of changes in business techniques. 


With these points in mind, let us now turn to the activities of 
‘agency houses. Where the Anglo-Scottish Canton firms were 
concerned, Greenberg empahsizes lowcapitalised brokerage 
practices, where forwarding and procurement of goods, 
warehousing, and hire of transportation, and related banking 
services, such as handling of funds, remittance, and thus 
exchange dealing in bills, were predominant in the early decades of 


the 19th century.’ Rowe’s discussion of contemporary Chiense ` 


business practices and organisation in early 19th-century Hankou, far 
up the Changjiang (Yangtse) River, although ‘undernourished in 
detail, describes similar kinds of conditions, activities and instruments 
where relays of merchants exchanged goods across great dis- 
tances and accorded storge, shipping and financial facilities to one 
another. Moreover, gradual acquisition of capital resources in the 
form of buildings and shipping occur in both cases, as also in 
Bengal.’ ` F 


Nor do these practices seem to differ substantially from forms 
of trading and finance prevailing in 17th and 18th-century India, 
and discussed above, or which Elvin and Shiba have briefly but 
cogently treated with respect of China inthe same centuries." It is 
difficult to accept that the “English” agency houses were more 


by subsequent colonial intrusion and trade. 

138. Greeberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, p.146; see also Chapman, Rise 
of Merchant Banking, p.57, for early 19th century England. 

139. See William T. Rowe, Hankow : Commerce and Society in a Chinese City, 1796- 
1889, 1984 (Stanford), pp. 69-71, 83, and for the Involvement of Indian commercial 
bankers in shipbullding and dock construction in Bengal, see Sinha, Economic 
History of Bengal, iii, pp.109, 113, 115, &118. 
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“complex” in their on-site organisation and activities than were 
18th-century Indian “houses”, the problem being that we know 
some of the external features and appearances of the latter — 
numerous branches, substantial capitals (of the same order as, say, 
the Bank of Bengal), the existence .of correspondence and 
capital-mobilisation nets — but very little of how they were internally 
organised as firms.'*’ Indian business at Canton is a residual but 
constantly nagging presence in Greenberg’s . book, begging 
separate treatment but conflicting with- the categories of 
discussion. Sinha does provide useful information on late 18th - 
century/early 19th century partnerships, investments, institutions, 
uses of a variety of paper instruments, and involvements in Canton 
business, and once again this all strongly suggests that at the 
organisational and technical level it becomes arbitrary to distinguish 
national or ethnic inputs; eventhough, on the level of politics, the 
` sense of a colonial /indigenous “ethnic” polarity, mediated by 
privilege and violence, becomes very strong. 


The technical problem is accentuated when we learn of the extent 
of “Indian” (not only Parsee) activity among houses, setting up their 
own agencies and participating as partners, customers, Corespon- 
dents or financiers with Europeans." In addition, the Anglo-Scottish 
house seems to have subsisted upon the Infrastructures of 
knowledge, connections, and commissioning activities of Indian 
“banians”, what were effectively independent Indian firms -often 
working for many agencies and strikingly comparable to the 
compradors of the foreign banks in late 19th-century China.'“Very 
brief glimpses of Greek, Persian and Armenian merchants in Calcutta 
also occur; despite ‘the damage to Armenian fortunes caused by 
company monopoly and violence in the late 18th century, we learn 
that around 1803 “They carry on an extensive trade [between] China 
[and] the Persian Gulf. Their information from all of these quarters is . 
the most accurate and minute of any body of men in their 
profession.” Finally, Morineau’s extensive discussion of business 
practices in the 18th -century Levant builds up another complex 


141. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, |, chs. vii & viii, & Iii, ch.’ v, is an exception 
in his descriptions of Indian business organisation and practice in the first half 
ofthe 19th century, supporting his own comparison with the agency houses. 

142, Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, scattered, incidental 
mentions throughout book, for example, that in 1825, there were 200 Parsees in 
Canton. 

143. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, tii, pp. 106-107. 

144, Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, iii, p. 135. 
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picture of interpenetration of markets by traders of diverse linguistic 
and “ethnic” backgrounds. As in the case of the present argument, he 
separates questions of technical expertise — roughly equivalent 
among the merchants of “Christian Europe” and the “Ottoman 
Empire”— from the larger and more complex framework of political 
and other conditions that led to increasing western European 
dominance from around the turn of the 19th century.'* 


Where organisation is concerned, the better descriptions of 
agency-house activity stress a remarkable, open fluidity of 
relationships and practices making up this category. The 
personnel of partnerships, and thus the titles under which firms were 
known and carried on business, altered with remarkable frequency, 
as new combinations were made with other firms, individuals or 
“friends”. When partners returned to England, they withdrew their 
capital from the partnership and this frequently led to periodic crises | 
in the activities of the firm. Similarly, the line separating a partner's 
dealings on his own account and the common activities of the 
partnership itself was peculiarly unfixed and made for complex, 
ambiguous relationships between individual and firm, to be seen, for 
example, in questions of liability, where it might be “the individual 
partner, not „the firm, [that] was adjudged bankrupt”.148 


There seems little difference between many of these 
organisational characteristics and those prevailing in the openly law- 
less conditions of Anglo-Scottish private business in Bengal in the 
18th century: individual business pursuits and profits were closely 
entangled with the business of private concerns and East India 
Company; individuals engaged in a bewildering medley of successive 
and simultaneous short-term partnerships; officials of the Company's 
competitors irrespective ‘of nationality; private fortunes were quickly 
remitted (“drained”) back to Britain; commercial practice in Bengal 
and on the China coast was characterised by violent disregard of 
ethical, legal and formal concerns. Furthermore, Sinha’s discussion 
of Indian business in the adverse colonial conditions of the later 18th 
century once more parallels the agency houses, for example in the 
various guises and transformations through which business combi- 


nations passed, merged and divided.'*” The emphasis on fluidity 


145. Morineau, ‘“Naissance d'une domination”; while the whole essay is concerned 
with this question see’ pp. 160-161. 

146. Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 146. Also Cameron, “England, — 
1750-1844", p.55, n.68, where we read that in 1847 a “company ['s] .. governor, 
who later went bankrupt, was also a director of the bank.” g 

147. Sinha, Economic Historyof Bengal, on European business methods, i. generally, 


<. 
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and mobilty can thus be seen in a more negative light as evidence of 
the limits to institutional forms and to their life-span, a problem 
exemplified by the defaults, frauds, failures and bankruptcies of 
these decades, by dangerous speculations in unsecured transac- 
tions, as well as by the manner in which a maze of diverse legal 
restrictions inhibited financial and business developments almost 
everywhere, including 19th-century England.'* 


More surprising perhaps, is the strong familial and clan 
character of the partnerships and employments making up the 
(often Scottish) personnel of the “English” agency house firms, and 
of trade and banking in England. Clan and family are given a very 
heavy “Weberian’” emphasis by those inclined to argue the tradi- 
tional, “pre-modern” character of Asian business in apparent contrast 
to the “impersonal” basis of European business. Yet, recent work 
shows that the whole business world of late 18th and early 19th 


\ centuries was pervaded by an exploitation, even fostering, of family 


contacts in the organisation of -firms and especially in the building 
of networks of agencies in distant places. Morineau shows this with 
respect of Armenian and Greek merchants who, based in the Levant, 
built up direct purchasing offices in Amsterdam, and in German and 
Russian towns, while Chapman describes the role of family as 
successive waves of foreign migrants built up merchant banking 
and commission businesses in London in the course of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries. At the same time, according to Cameron, 
“family” and clan played a significant role among native 
businessmen in England, gaining and.maintaining access to invest- 
ments and in the close links connecting new financial institutions with 
trades and manufactures.'*? Coreespondingly, as would be ex- 
pected, businesss combination was every where too fluid to be 
constrained to kinship relations, and we learn of many examples in 


& iii, chs. iii & iv, while for examples of Indian business see iii, pp. 74, 78-81. 

148. See Greeberg, British Trade and ti e Opening of China, on failures and crises, and 
Sinha, Economic History of Beng], | &iii, for extraordinary levels of fraud {and 
even violence) perpetrated by tra ders, officials, Company, and even the biggest 
houses; e.g. iii, p. 116. Sinha sludied High Court Records and cities chapter 
and verse. Cameron, “England 1750-1844”, pp.20ff, gives useful information 
on the extent of restrictions limiting business organisation and financial 
instruments in early 19th century England. 

149. Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, pp. 37-38; Chapman, Rise 
of Commmercial Banking, pp. 3-4; Cameron, “England, 1750-1844", pp.56-57. 
We saw that Jones, in her treatment of Chinese qian-zhuang banks, argued 
that family and clan should be seen as instruments for achieving new kinds of 
banking institution and network, citing the Rudolphs study of India (Section 3b, 
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18th century Bengal that crossed national, religious and clan 
boundaries ("[Jamsetji’s] first adventure was the purchase of a ship 
with Motichand Aminchand, Muhammad Ali and Captain Robb”, four 
different ethnic, linguistic or religious identities) .'*° 


In short, the considerable range in scale, endurance and 
reliability of European, Indian and mixed firms doing business in the 
“country trades” and hinterlands of China and India contradicts 
the apparent certainties of - jconventional terminologies. 
Individuals, families, groups of friends and “firms” all comprised 
mutually articulating points at which diverse, often unstable, 
activities were simultaneously organised. The word “firm” was one 
contingent and infirm level of more complex pool of activities and 
persons. 


This emphasis on 5 basic similarities is not meant to imply that 
practices and- organisation in trade and finance were either static 
or identical across space and frontier nor that important innovations 
did not occur in, say, Amsterdam or London. In fact, the flexibility and 
indeterminateness empahsized above provided an essential context 
for rapid, anonymous and small scale, local organisational and 
instrumental experiment. Cameron; Greenberg and Sinha, and fora 
later period Jones and Shiba, all make or imply this point, Cameron 
with respect to banking in late 18thand early 19th-century England 
itself, argues that it was in spite of the severe legal, legislative 
restrictions and monopolies, and their lax application (just as argued 
in the case of China and affecting Chinese merchants), that banking 
practices were enabled to develop in manner and to a degree wherby 
they could take a creative role in the early industrialisation 
process." Conversely, nonetheless, it was Company-imposed, 
connived at, and tolerated restrictions, monopolies and privileges 
that caused severe damage to Indian and Armenian trading and 
financial networks in Bengal and Upper India and which in the 18th 
century prevented Levant merchants from setting up their own 
branches in England and France. 

above), and the same was clearly true in England. Furthermore, Morineau, 

“Naissance d'une domiantion”, refers tothe mannerin which,in the 18th century, 

Armenians, Greeks and Jews in Ottoman markets sent relativesto cities in Europe 

to carry out direct purchase and sale of commodities and moneys for the Levant 

trade. ` 
150. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, iii,p.108, referring to Jamsetji Jeefeebhoy, 
who hada stable history of extensive business relationships with the eventual 


Jardine Matheson. 
151. Cameron, “England 1750-1844"; p. 59, & Chin- -Keong Ng, Trade and Society. 
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In sum, | prefer to argue that the decades of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries were ones of similar, incipient and 
fragmentary developments affecting a similarly endowed and 
similarly “undeveloped”  infrstructure of fluid techniques and 
organisational forms. Legal and marketing conditions, and much 
else, differed substantially and all comparison — in particular, the 
tasks of reconstructing a terminological net capable of capturing the 
specificities of practice in each “local” instance — will need to be 
relativised to them. Questions of local technical advance will need 
to be reconsidered against each of these different critical points. 


In.all regions, capital investments and personal occupations and 
business concerns were remarkable mobile with financial. 
-instruments largely concerned with increasing that fluidity, making 
money available where it was otherwise scarce, moving itlike grain, 
\ in various forms of packaging (paper and metal), across the topology 
\ of commercial and institutional supply and demand, or acting in 
variety of alternative ways to actually generate local supplies. Note 
issue, adjustments to use of bills, elaborate uses of premiums and 
discounts, and developments of the cheque and current account, 
were everywhere part of a larger package of responses to the 
increasing hunger for means of payment at all levels of late 18th 
and 19th-century society across the Euro-Asian continuum. Thus, 
new sorts of financial service were complemented by massive 
international production, trade and consumption of “false” coinages 
and token moneys. "*? 


In this respect, during the incipient decades of industrialisa- 
tion, old business forms (like domestic forms of manufacture) were 
further stimulated, vastly expanding their range of operations and 
introducing small modifications of instrument before more signiifi- 

. cant transformations began to alter the face of banking and business. 


The implication is that the Euro-Asian interface, even in these late 
decades, was not a European conveyor or ready-made, modern 
business technoligies — the “gifts of modernity” — into an Indian or 
Chinese tabula rasa. ) 


152, For detailed references to local and international production and marketing 
of “false” coinages at this time, see my “World Economic Integration”, nn.83, 
85 & 143. Concerning South China, Yen-Ping Hao, Commercial Revolution, pp 
43-44 & 64-65 may be added to these references. Cameron, “England 1750- 
1844", pp. 19, 24, 46, 54,56 & 58, adds further information about domestic 
production and consumption of counterfeits, tokens and substitutes in England's 
cash-starved milieux of the late- 18th and early 19th centuries, a demand also 
satisfied —.as In China — by new financial instruments and institutions. 


STATE FINANCING IN WESTERN INDIA IN THE LATE 
EIGHTEENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


LAKSHMI SUBRAMANIAN / 


introduction 


Recent historical writings on eighteenth century India emphasise 
the formation of regional state systems’ and the emergence of the 
Company Bahadur as the sovereign de facto; these taken together 
are recognised as the most central development of the period.' The , ’ 
organisation of the regional political regimes which were grafted on` ` 
the erstwhile Mughal edifice — especially their modes and modalities ` 
of resource appropriation, mobilization and utilization — has been ` 
of late engaging the serious attention of historians some of whom 
have suggested the pivotal role the banking and monied groups 
assumed in the new politial systems.2 Bankers everywhere — the 
Panchbhai in the Nizam’s Hyderabad, the Lala Kashmiri Mal Kothi 
in Awadh, the Benaras house of Gopaldas Manohardas, the Nagar 
Brahmin firm of Tarwady Aujunji Nathji of Surat, the Poona and 
‘Baroda based families of Hari Bhaktiand Gopal Kao Mairal — have 
begun to emerge as ‘key political figures involved with the State in a 
complex welter of relationships.*® 


The role and ramifications of indigenous banking activity was 
particularly striking in the organisation and functioning of the political 
systems in Western India — indeed a fitting testimony to the region's 
commercial heritage. Here, by the latter decades of the eighteenth 
century, there were three well-demarcated and identifiable power 


1. For an analysis of the regional state systems in eighteenth century India, see 
Philip. B. Calkins, “The Formation of a regionally oriented ruling group in Bengal, 
1700-1740", Joumal of Asian Studies No. 29, 1969-70, pp. 799-806, Stewart 
Gordon, “The slow conquest: administrative integration of Malwa into the Maratha 
Empire, 1720-1760", Modem Asian Studies Vol. XI Pt. |. 1977 pp.1-36, Bernard S. 
Cohn, "Political Systems in Eighteenth Century India - the Banaras Region”, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 82 No. 3. 1962, pp. 312-320, Richard 
Barnett, North India between Empires. Awadh, the Mughals and the British 1720- 
1801, Berkeley, Los Angles, London 1980. and C.A. Bayly, Rulers, fownsmen and 
Bazaars. North Indian Society in the age of British expansion, 1770-1870, Cam- 
bridge, 1983. 

2. Karen Leonard, “Banking firms in Hyderabad Politics”, Modem Asian Studies, 15, 
2 1981, pp. 177-201, The imperatives of state policy in the eighteenth century, 
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- structures — the Peshwai state of Poona, the Gaekwad state of 
Baroda and the Anglo-Nawabi political order of Bombay and Surat 
whose tentacles had firmly extended over the coastal strip known as 
the Konkan. The formation, organisation and functioning of these new 
political systems generated a wide variety. of service, trading and 
banking groups besides guaranteeing a market for deployment of 
capital. State borrowing which was in fact the lifeline of these new 
political regimes automatically enabled intermediate financiers to 
guide large amounts of money towards the state treasury and 
created, as in the case of pre-revolutionary France, an artificial 
finance market by making those who handled public funds at the 
same time lenders to the State.* The latter became as a matter of 
course political figures — their activities determining the success of 
the new state systems in both times of peace and war, a point that 
the English East India Company authorities were quick to accommo- 
date in their political calculations and strategy. 


-| The actual dynamics of state financing undertaken by the indige: 
nous banking firms in Western india over half a century intervening 
between the latter decades of the eighteenth and the first quarter of 
the nineteenth forms the central part of. the present paper. More spe- 
cifically, it concentrates on the three big business firms — the 
Gopaldas Manohardas house of Benaras, that of Shree Arjunji Nathji 
Tarwady of Surat and the Poona and the Baroda based family of Hari 
Bhakti and thereby attempts to demonstrate the ramifications of 
the credit network which in sheer terms of territorial integration and 
of multiplicity of functions was-unique to the subcontinent. 


Political Geography of Western india 


The Maratha visit to the Mughal durbar and the farman 
- subsequently received in 1719 demarcating the Swaraj, the Castle 
reyolution of 1759 followed by the English East India Company's 


and the intervention of banking groups isa pointthat Bayly makes convincingly 
in his “Political ‘and Economic Networks in Eighteenth Century India". Paper 
prepared for the panel on “250 years of agrarian regimes in India” at the American 
Association of Asian Studies Meetings, San Francisco, March, 1983. 

3. K. Leonard, “Banking Firms.” See also Lakshmi Subramanian, "Banias and the 
British : the Role of Indigenous Credit in the Process of Imperial Expansion in 
Western Indiain the second half of the eighteenth century", Modern Asian Studies, 
21,3, 1987, pp.473-510. 

4. Gabriel Ardant, “Financial Policy and Economic infrastructure of modern States 
and Nations”, in Charies Tilly (ed.), The Formation of National States in Western 

+ Europe, Princeton, 1975. 
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assumption of the office of Qiladar-of Surat, and the Peshwa- 
Gaekwad confrontation of 1752-53 over the sovereignty of 
occupied Gujarat constituted major landmarks in the formal 
integration and emergence of the three. principal political units domi- 
nating Western India. The Chitpavans usurping successfully the 
authority of the nominal head of the Maratha Confederacy lent initiatve 
to a series of raids organised by Maratha chiefs in Gujarat, Malwa, 
Bengal and the eastern Deccan and kept up a steady and relentless 
pressure at the Mughal centre to secure the coveted imperial 
sanction to their conquests. The outcome was the farman of 1719 
which legitimized the contours of- the Maratha Swaraj as it had 
emerged with the masnad located at Poona. It extended along the 
Konkan from Goa territory to south of Daman, while above the Ghats 
Gutpurlia and the river Khukri, forty miles north of Poona, represented 
the two outermost points. lt was onlya few years, thereafter, that 
the Marathas obtained possession .of Joonere, Khandesh and 
Ahmednagar.® The pretensions of the rival ruling house at Kolhapur 
did not ever seriously deflect the authority of Peshwa Baji Rao’s 
schemes, for the Konkan had from the very beginning been included 
as part of the Swaraj demand. The successful termination of the 


third Janjira campaign against the Sidi and the fall of Bassein in 1739 — 


established the Marathas as a definite coastal power whose inten- 
tions and intrusions could not be wilfully set aside by other coastal 
potentates, like the Kudal or Desai of Savantwadi, the Malwans of 
Sindhudrug and the English East India Company settlement of 
Bombay. A permanent state of tension and near confrontation 
characterised the politics of Konkan in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and it was not until 1759 that the authority of Bombay 
assumed both status and direction.® 


The island city of Bombay had an undistinguished start, and for 
the most part of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
failed to attract substantial commercial- traffic to its roadsteads.’ The 
situation underwent a subtle change in the 1730’s and 1740's, when 
Company servants pursuing their private trade acquired limited 
political objectives. These were skilfully disguised in the novel 


5. Territories conquered from the Peshwa. A Report by Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
introduction by J.C. Shrivastava, Delhi, 1973 (reprint) pp. 13-14 

6. For anaccountof the Janjira campaigns, see V. G. Dighe, Peshwa Baji Rao! and 
Maratha Expansions. Bombay, 1944, p. 43ff, G. S. Sardesai, A New History of the 
Marathas Vol. |, Bombay, 1946, pp. 61-62 

7. Lakshmi Subramanian, “Bombay and the West Coast in the 1740's", indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1981. 
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strategy that they employed increasingly- against the ruling powers 
both along the coast and in Surat city which in fact remained the 
core region. The strategy lay in posing as benevolent ‘champion 
of the fair trader’ and in that capacity putting forward specific political 
claims. These related principally to issues of maritime and naval 
control, the right to police and patrol the coast and the high seas, to 
protect English and English-protected shipping from the attacks of 
other coastal powers. From this followed the decision to establish 
the Company’s cartaz(pass) as the overarching maritime license 
in the India through the agency ofthe Bombay Marine.’ To reinforce 
Bombay’ hegemony along the coast, it was considered necessary 
to establish a degree of formalised political control over Surat which 
continued to remain in the 1750s the nerve centre of the coast’s 

trading system. The Company authorities were therefore from the 
\very beginning conscious of the overriding necessity of subordinat- 
ing Surat city to the directives and requirements of the growing 
island city of Bombay. The strategy paid off. In: 1756, the Company 
organised a successful expedition against Tulaji Angria (Chief of 
Kolaba) and secured considerable territorial acquisitions on the coast 
and then subsequently in 1759, they became the Qiladar of Surat 
Castle exercising in that capacity both the right to the city’s revenues 
and to mediate in disputes involving the ruling Nawab and the 
Maratha Chauteas (Collectors of Chauth) and the European East 
India Companies. '° 4 


Subsequent naval campaigns against the Malwans in 1765 
reconfirmed Bombay's new status as the principal arbiter of coastal 
affairs. In point of fact, the actual value of the territorial gains was 
minimal and could hardly outweigh the costs incurred by the.Com- 
pany in maintaining the British garrison inthe Malwan forts of Redy 
and Sindhudrug.'' However, the repeated demonstrations of strength 
by the Bombay Marine over the indigenous navies, including that of 
Marathas, enabled Bombay to project the image of a maritime power 
par excellence where merchants could expect both protection and 
security. Further, the Company's timely intervention in Surat effectively 
prevented the Marathas from stepping in to fish in troubled waters. 


Further to the north along the coast, was the Gaekwad state of 


8 ibid. 
9. Ibid. . 
10. Lakshmi Subramanian, The West Coast of India in the Eighteenth Century’. 


Unpublished Ph.d Thesis, Visva-Bharat!l, Sanitiniketan 1984. 
11. Ibid. : 
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Baroda. The intial raids against Gujarat organised by the Dabhade 
family and the Gaekwad brothers in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century did not immediately assume the form of an 
integrated political unit as a result of which zones of influence and 
control remained dispersed. It was around 1719-20, that Pilaji 
Gaekwad was authorised by the Peshwa to collect the Chauth from 
the Baroda-Broach-Surat circle, and seven years later that Dabhoi and 
Baroda were physically occupied and brought under direct Maratha 
jurisdiction. The confrontations that followed with both the ruling 
Mughal officials and the Peshwa did not materially alter the situation 
in so far as Baroda did not change hands. In 1752, a treaty was 
concluded with the Peshwa by which Damaji agreed to relinquish 
half of his acquired territory in Gujarat and-Kathiawad to his overlord, 
to pay a sum of Rs. 5.25 lakhs as annual tribute and to discharge 
arrears that had amounted to Rs. 15 lakhs and to share th 
Ahmedabad city revenues.'* The Treaty left the Gaekwad free t 
organise and administer his portion of Gujarat, notably the Baroda 
State, which in fact constituted the most fertile region lying between 
the coastal belt and border lands to the north east. The 
subsequent annexations of the Babimahals and Amralipant in the 
Kathiawad peninsula further enhanced the territorial base of the 
Baroda state in the decades following the 1752 treaty." 


Organisation of the Political Systems 


A common feature underlying the organization of these political 
systems was their extensive reliance on credit and borrowing, even 
inthe Anglo-Nawabi political structure of Bomaby and Surat where the 
Company authorities did not command the security of land revenue. 
Both at the: level of revenue appropriation and at that of revenue 
transmission from the primary collection centres to the central 
treasury, the state almost entirely relied on the local bankers who 
either functioned as revenue farmers themselves or else supported 
the latter by making the necessary payments in advance. The 
nomenclature for the revenue farmer varied — the Kamavisdar in the 
Maratha country, the Desai or Manotidar in Gujarat — but the essence 
of his functions remained the same: to pay the Government a fixed 
and stipulated sum, which was backed by the guarantee of a banker. 
At the same time, the collection and flow of revenue from the village 


12. Gazetteerofthe Bombay Presidency (Baroda) Bombay, 1833, Vol. VIII p. 150 ffand 
Vol. 1X, p. 382ff. ` 
13. Ibid. 
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centre tothe district headquarters and to the central treasury was 
supported and sustained by an elaborate system of bankers 
sureties. To quote from a contemporary observation, “the farming 
system, and all its ramifications and dealings commencing with the 
government and descending as low as the wretched upree (migrant 
cultivators) and green grocer provided a means of support to this 
class of traders, the Sahukars.”!4 The territorial limits of the 
Peshwa’s domain as demarcated in Elphinstone's report included 
districts in Nimar, Khandesh, Ahmednagar Poona and Satara, the 
Carnatic and the Konkan.'S Land revenue formed the principal 
source of the government's revenue and additional receipts were 
raised in the form of octroi, abwabs and mohturja (town dues). 
Estimates vary as regards the net amount of revenue realised by the 
Peshwa. Lord Valentia estimated it as Rs.7,16,724, James Grant at 
Rs.6 crores, Lt. Col. Blacker at Rs.2 crores and 10 lakhs and Elphin- 
“tone himself more accurately at Rs.9,671,735.'° The revenue tracts 
yere for purposes of administrative convenience divided into 
parganas, tarafas and sarkars of varying sizes over which kamavis- 
dars and Mamlatdars were appointed. As revenue farmers and 
Official collectors (in many cases the two functions were combined) 
they worked and maintained close links with the Pati! (the revenue 
collector at the village level), the Kulkarni (village account) and 
Potedar or village shroff. The Mamlatdar received from the govern- 


‘ment an estimate of the revenue capacity of the district under his 


charge and he in turn was expected to send in the requisite sum 
in instalments. These, however, had to be made well in advance — a 
precondition that oniy the sahukar and his credit and liquid assests 
could meet. 


The Sahukar’s Hundi entered in a big way in the revenue 
arrangements of the Maratha territory under the Peshwa. Land 
revenue in Maratha domains, particularly in the case of the 
territories under regulation, was usually assessed in cash. 
Government revenue collections were in fact converted into- cash; 
only a minor fraction remained to be collected in kind. The resultant 
monetization of the economy had given rise to a cash-cum-credit- 


14. Selection of Papers from the Records of the East India House relating to the 
Revenue, Police and Civil and Criminal Justice under Company’s Government in 
India. London, 1826, Vol. IV p. 589ff. 

15. Territories conquered from the Peshwa 

16. Ibid. Also see Asiatic Annual Register, 1803, “Some observations ¢ on the English 
Possessions in India, their government, population, cultivation, produce ang 
commerce.’ : 
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nexus connecting market centres to the countryside. The nexus was 
dominated by the financier-merchants who organised advance pay- 
ment of revenues, commutation of revenues into cash, and extension 
of credit facilities. 


Essentially, all revenue transactions in the Peshwa’'s territories 
were handled by the sahukars through the medium of the havala or 
the bill of exchange. In fact, no more than a quarter of the land ' 
revenue was paid in hard cash; it was usually remitted from the . 
villages to local bankers and moneylenders by the havala or hundi. 
By the latter, similar transfers were made to the mamlatdars who 
took hundis from the district sahukars or naiks drawable upon sahus 
in Poona from whom the amount was recovered or by whom it was 
paid to the huzur. Further, to enable the Government to tide over the 
seasonal problem of lack of funds, revenues were paid in advance 
by sahukars who enjoyed profits of interest on the same.” . 


Hundis were also extensively used in .trasmitting tribute from tk | 
confederate areas to the centre. A chain of hundi dealers handled - 
the transmission of tribute dues from distant areas. Andre Wink 
cities the instance of a Poona banker issuing hundis for the amount 
of the tribute received from Hyder Ali and making these payable at 
Aurangabad. Thus in a very real sense, it was the bankers who with 
their control over credit provision dominated the revenue admini- 
stration and wielded considerable political influence as well. For 
instance, Gopal Rao Mairal acquired a very prominent position in 
Baroda, while he had branches at Surat, Bombay, Hyderabad and 
Gwalior. Another influential banker was Gopalnaik Tambvekar who 
under the reign of Madhav Rao “had his establishments from Kasi to 
Ramesvara.” The banking house of Patwardhan at Poona had 
branches in Nasik, Bombay, Aurangabad and Bijapur. The political 
power of the bankers under Sindhia, Holkar and the Bhonsles of 
Nagpur was even more striking." 


Moreover, the influence of the bankers did not remain confined to 
the sphere of revenue administration. Military assignees were even 
more critically dependent on the bankers for their subsistence. 
‘The former often borrowed against the future revenues of their 


` 17. Andre Wink, Land and Soverignty in India Agrarian Society and Politics under the 
Eighteeth Century Maratha Swarajya, Cambridge, 1986. pp. 331-336. 
Also see Selection of Papers from the Records of the East India House. Vol. lV, p. 
669 ff. Revenue enclosures in Mr. Chaplin’s report dated 20 August 1822 and Mr. 
J. Grant’s replies to queries dated 17 June. k f 
18. Andre Wink, Land and Sovereignty. pp. 334-337ff. 
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assigments. All military commanders and indeed the Peshwas them- 
selves ware chronically in debt to sahukars. Not surprising, therefore, 
that in course of the Mulukgiri (military) expeditions, the banker 
and commander-in-chief functioned in close concert, as all “settle- 
ments were oriented towards receipt of securities and credit by 
bankers who not only maintained links with villages and revenue . 
collection centres, but whose hundis could be exchanged in any part 
of india.” General Broughton, who served in the Sindhia’s army in 
1809, observed that the usual method of raising money even in a 
military enacampment was by making out pats or.statements of sums 
required for the public expenditure which were negotiated with bank- 
ers of the camp, and fetched a price regulated by the value set by 
these bankers upon the security offered by government for repay- 
ment. The - securities were generally in the nature of revenue 

ssignments of a province actually under the Sindhia’s authority or 

neabout to be attacked. Securities were also adjusted against bills 


diffe-ent states from whom tribute claims were enforced. Pats 


could b2 freely bought and sold and were salable at a considerable 
discount and once the bargain was concluded, the purchasers 
accepted bills drawn upon them called barats. These barats were ~ 
subsequently assigned to the soldiers in lieu of pay. Those who 
received them were, to quote Broughton, “so much in want of ready 
cash thet they are obliged to sell drafts often at a discount of 20 to 30% 
to proctre a present supply of necessities and the bankers on whom 
they are-drawn eagerly purchase them at this rate. You will no longer 
be ata loss to conceive the distress of government supported by 
such a system of finance as bankers by whose means it is entirely 
conducted should be the richest and most powerful set of- people 
attached to it.” 


in organization, the Anglo-Bania order was not strictly speaking a 


well defined and extensive territorial unit. Its distinguishing features 
were the hegemony of Bombay on the coast and the high seas and 
the division of power and privilege between the Company and the 
Nawab in Surat city. Consequently, there was no question of well 
defined territorial and revenue atrangements that the Company 
fround necessary to fashion with the help of local intermediary 


19. 
20. 
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Letters from a Maratha Camp during the year 1809. Descriptive of the character, 
mangers, domestic habits and religious ceremonies of the Marattas by Thomas 
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farmers and financiers. On the contrary, the Bombay Presidency was 
for the most part of the century a defict settlement which could 
barely keep the wolf from the door. The situation was no different in 
Surat where diminishing revenues were forcibly shared between 
several claimants, notably the Marathas, the E.E.1.C. and the Nawab 
of Surat. Ironically, it was precisely this pecuniary distress of the 
Bombay establishment that brought the local bankers into promi- 
nence. The latter, impressd by the Company's demonstrations of 
strength along the coast and in the city, and by the Company's 
solvency thanks to the Plassey revolution and its aftermath — the 
acquisition of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa — were more 
than willing to extend financial suport and services. Throughout the 
second half of the eighteenth century, the shroffs of Bombay and 
Surat provided cash advances to the Bombay Government in lieu of 
Bengal bills drawn on their correspondents at Murshidabad. In time, 
the bigger banking combines of Benaras and Surat dominated th 
business of supplying and remitting funds to and for the Bomb 
Government enabling the latter to organise with success its politics, 
trade and diplomacy.” 

The power and influence of the bankers in the Gaekwad state of 
Baroda was a natural consequence of the early. Maratha military 
activity and their revenue extracting procedures. Bankers as a rule 
accompanied the campaigns of Gaekwad and Dabhade to take care 
of their immediate pecuniary needs. Their advances were adjusted 
against land assignments in the conquered territory. These informal 
financial arrangements were in time fomalised and camp financiers 
were invested with the office of Potedar and Bakshi ~ a position they 
consolidated inthe Baroda state administration.* The family of the 
Paraks became particularly influential as the exclusive paymasters of 
the Arab Sibandi. 


The intervention of the bankers in the revenue set up of the 
Baroda state and in the tribute transfer arrangements was part of the 
broader Maratha system that had evolved in various parts of the 
‘ Confederacy. The Kamavisdar, the official revenue official and in most 
cases a revenue farmer as well, was appointed on a contractual 
basis to provide the Gaekwad a lump sum per annum in return for the 
right of collecting taxes inan assigned area. Positioned between the 
kamavisdar and the Sarkar was the sahukar (potedar) who undertook 
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to guarantee payment of the advance by the kamavisdar. The 
security provided by the sahukar was designated as the Manoti.** 
The rates of the Manoti varied and were subject to local and-seasonal 
fluctuations. Also whenever the government required money ur- 
gently, it issued a warrant to one of the potedars, the warrant itself 
accompanied by a -tetter of credit called the varat. The varat was in 
the nature of an order on any one of the ijaradars or kamavisdars to 
reimburse the potedar fromthe accredited sahukars, the latter were 
also empowered to settle claims against the State directly if author- 


ised to do so. Thus the salary cf the sibani or foreign troops 


maintained by the Baroda state was handled by the bankers. 
Disbursements to the sibani were rarely made in cash; bankers took 
care of the expenses in lieu of which they were recompensed by 
means of barats. The arrangement in the long run undermined the 
Baroda state and as Col.Walker observed in his report of 1802, “the 

ay of every department is in arrears and the country is mortgaged 


moneylenders who collect from it what they please.”“* 


Bankers, English East India Company 
. and the Marathas 


The establishment of the Companys paramountcy in Western 


India at the turn of the nineteenth century was underscored by the 
sustained and systematic support that they seucred from the local and 
Pan-Indian bankers. In fact, the relative success of the Company vis- 
a-vis its principal adversary, the Marathas, wás as much due to 
superior fire power and military ability as to its efficient financial ar- 
rangements. It would be worthwhile to try and explain how and why 
bankers as a group prefered to back the Company against the 
Marathas and why the Marathas themselves, notwithstanding their 
extensive territorial acquistions, failed to organise an efficient finan- 
cial department and commissariat and to attract the confidence of the 
big banking combines. 


From the very outset, the Surat shroffs as a group preferred to 


back the Company against the Marathas and thereby prevent the 
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latter from entrenching their position in the city. The early activities 
of the Marathas in Gujarat had left an indelible impression on the 
banking community which in 1785 felt emboldened to persuade the 
English Company to organise a campaign for the conquest of Surat 
Castle and its attendant tankha (Salary). The Surat factors who at this 
stage were anxious to improve their political profile in the city, urged 
their superiors in Bombay to take on the Shroffs’ proposal. As they 
wrote in their letter dated 22 January 1758, “lam already authorised 
by some very substantial shroffs to acquaint your Honours that 
should you approve at the present juncture of seizing the Castle and 
Tankha on behalf of the Company, the only event wherein they have 
a prospect of any future security to their own persons or fortunes, 
they will by bond themselves be responsible for whatever 
deficiency shall happen during the term of five years ensuing if the 
revenues accruing thence to the Honourable Company in that time 
do not amount to the sum of two lakhs per annum.”? Bomba 
responded favourably to the suggestion and the bond was du 
executed.” As it happened, the campaign was stalled and the bon 
expired, and it was only the year after in 1759,that the company 
obtained possession of the Castle and the Tankha.” 


pe 







The promoters of the Castle Revolution had reason to feel 
satisfied with the arrangements that came into effect 
subsequently. Partial approximation of custom rates, the 
guaranteed mediation-of the Company for preserving the peace inthe 
city, and the immunity of English protection rendered working condi- 
tions more favourable than they had been for many years. in time, new 
opportunities were thrown up for bankers and financiers as a result 
of the financial requirements of both the Bombay Government and 
the Maratha power in Gujarat and Central India. 


The deficit-ridden Bombay Presidency for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century relied on the surplus revenues of the Bengal 
Presidency which remitted the necessary amounts through the 
medium of the hundi network linking Surat with Murshidabad and 
operated by Gujarati shroffs who had their correspondents posted at 
both ends. The pace of remittance operations and transfers was deter- 
mined by the level of commercial activity between Bengal and 
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Western India. Thus before the 1780's, the amount of funds raised 
by Bania shroffs either in the form of hundis drawn or discounted was 
relatively small. And yet amidst conditions of stringency and strain, 
‘the shroffs held their own in their bargains with the Company; the latter 
forced to give in to their demands on almost every occasion.* 
Despite the reservations periodically expressed by the Bengal and 
the Bombay Governments, the authorities did not ever contemplate 
terminating the arrangement with the shroffs. The latter on their part 
were aware of the speical position they enjoyed in the Company's 
schemes and were not reluctant to press their claims when time 
and occasion warranted it.*' This was best demonstrated in 1795 
when acommunal riot broke out and the city’s Bania population 
was attacked by an irate Muslim crowd. The riot brought home to the 
Banias the inherent dangers and insecurity that still characterized 
the political situation in Surat. 


The Bania Mahajan immediately came up with a petition demand- 

"ng not merely timely dispensation of justice by rounding up the ring 
leaders, but also the establishment of a regular English garrison to 
tackle the problem of law and order in the city. It is important to 
note that the Mahajan at no stage contemplated Maratha mediation 
excepting a threat to the English that they might consider abandon- 
ing Surat for other places like “Broach, Jambuser, Bhavnagar, at 
present all under Hindu governments.’ This was, however, an idle 
threat but a source of pressure on the Company. The Mahajan 
forcefully argued a case for English intervention and pointed out that 
the existing revenues were more than adequate for this purpose and 
further that if these were found inadequate they “would have no 

‘scruples to it being raised.” 


Individual shroffs like Tarwady Shankar expressed surprise at the 
fact that such a breach of peace had occurred in the city where the 
English were partly in control. The Surat factors, on their part, admit- 
ted to their superiors in Bombay the validity of their observations and 
concurred with the suggestions ‘of the Bania Mahajan that a body of 
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disciplined troops had to be stationed to protect the lives and 
property of the citizens. Further, they could hardly ignore the 
Marathas who tried to intervene in the:city’s affairs. The chauteas of 
the Peshwa and the Gaekwad sent in their complaints against what 
had passed “as an affront to the Hindus and as affecting the interests 
of their masters who desire revenue which depends on the peace of 
the city and the protection of the inhabitants which the Company 
as the controlling power ought to look to.’** The Sar Subah 
(lieutenant) of the Peshwa took an even more “wicked ground, he 
ascribes the plundering of the house of Adeet Ram shroff to the 
orders of the Nawab and demands an indemnification of Rs. 22,500 
which he had deposited there.” The veracity of this, however, ap- 
peared doubtful but the English were not prepared to take any 
chances and assured the Mahajan that their interests would be 
safeguarded.*’ 


The Shroffs on their part continued to extend their full-fledged 
cooperation to the Company and kept their coffers flowin 
enabling them to fight the Marathas when war broke out in 1800. 
Agreements were concluded with the house of Tarwady Arjunjee 
Nathjee and Gopaldas Manohardas who undertook to provide the 
Bombay armies with the necessary expenses. The assistance came in 
timely enabling Colonel Murray's detachment to prosecute the 
campaign against the forces of Daulat Rao Sindhia. 


The Bombay Government which had for some time toyed with the 
idea of alternate financing agencies such as the Northern Loan and 
public loans ultimately fell back on those shroffs who had come to be 
recognised as the Company shroffs who handled the greater part of 
the Company business.” This related not merely to transmission of 
funds to the various army agencies and encampments but also 
despatch of funds to the English residencies stationed in Poona, 
Baroda or wherever the case may be. For instance in 1810, we 
come across a_ petition of the Bombay shroffs — Govardhan Nath - 
Maharaj, | Manohardas Dwarkadas, Gopaldas Manohardas, 
Tarwady  Arjunjee Nathjee, Dayaldas Bulakidas, Murlidhar 
Sambhudas — all of whom complained against the shop of Adit Ram 
Khemchand, who handled on behalf of the English Resident at 
Poona the business of accepting the payment against the hundis sent 
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from Bombay on the agents of the issuing shroffs. It was alleged that 
Adit Ram compelled the aforesaid agents to tender payment in the 
current money — a stipulation that the shroffs found excessive.” The 
Resident at Poona, Henry Russel to whom the matter was referred, 
observed that the-signatories had always been considered as pecu- 
liarly “the bankers of the Residency” employed in that capacity since 
the time of C.W. Malet and that their petition was not admissible 
under any circumstances.” 


The financial difficulties of the Bombay Government were first 


evident in the year 1802 when full scale fighting broke out between 
the English East India Company and the Maratha Confederacy. 
Besides the heavy drain that raising supplies for the Bombay and 
Madras armies entailed, the increasing purchases-of cotton by the 
Bombay merchants created conditions of stagnation and scarcity 
of specie in the island city. It was under these circumstances, that 
the Bombay Government entered into a contract with the agency 

ouses of Forbes & Co. and Fawcett & Co. around the end of June 
1803 for the provisioning of the Government Treasury until the end of 
the war.*t Under the contract, the houses agreed to open a running 
account with the Government's treasury. It was proposed to adjust 
the ‘balance against promissory notes’ of the Government at 9% 
interestto be repaid in three to five years at the choice of government 
if in India but with an option on the part of the holders to demand, 
when convenient, payment by bills on England at 2/6 the rupee and 
nine months’ sight, the Court being at liberty to defer payment. The 
agreement. expired at the end of the year but the commencement of 
fresh hostilities with Yashwant Rao Holkar in 1803 forced the Bombay 
authorities once more to reconsider the assistance of the Bombay 
agency houses.*? From this decision, flowed the Northern Loan which 
the Company contracted with the Bombay merchants, and under 
which the Company gave up its cofton consignments to the agency 
houses for that particular season in return for financial assistance, i.e. 
_apayment of Rs.10 lakhs into the Company's treasury by May 1804 
out of which Rs.7 lakhs was to be in specie.© 
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The Northern Loan became an issue of controversy between the 
Court of Directors and the Bombay Government who justified the 
loan on grounds of expediency and urgency.“ Th Agreement was, 
however, shortlived and did not fulfil in any considerable manner the 
requirements of the Government. It was the shroffs who stepped 
in decisively to answer the needs of the marching armies dispersed in 
Gujarat and Central India. it was the hundis of the House of Gopaldas 
and the contract of Arjunjee Nathjee Tarwady that stood the 
Bombay armies in good stead. The Company authorities were not 
unaware of the critical nature of the shroffs' cooperation and - 
therefore did not hesitate to meet their terms and conditions, however, 
expensive these might be.“ In 1803, Tarwady made it clear that unless 
his interest charges were substantially increased, he could not 
consider entering into -a contract with the Bombay Government for 
the supply of Colonel Murray’s detachment fighting in Gujarat. The 
Surat factors were understandably worried. They wrote to their 
superiors in Bombay : “Jarwady, in spite of persuasion has declin 
to accept any engagement to supply Col. Murray's camp, and 
the other substantial shroffs of the city whom in consequence of 
his refusal, we have consulted, deciare themselves unequal to such an 
undertaking.” The matter was ultimately sorted out, and on 3 No- 
vember 1804, Tarwady submitted a contract for the pecunlary supply 
of the Bombay army then in Malwa. The terms of the contract 
provided for a monthly provision of six lakhs in camp for payment of 
the Bombay troops in Malwa. For every 100 Rupees provided in the 
camp of the approved currency 110 Surat rupees were payable half 
in cash at Baroda, Broach or Surat by draftsand the other half by bills 
on Benaras, Lucknow, Calcutta. For troops stationed north of the 
Narbada, Rs.50,000 was to be provided monthly. In return, the 
Company was to provide escorts for the safe conveyance of 
Tarwady’s funds, to make exclusive use of his agency for further remit- 
tances and to deposit all revenue collection in Baroda in his kothi. The 
terms did not receive the unequivocal approval of the Government. 
The limiting of the Contract to Malwa was considered a liability;it was 
considered equally unjustified that the Company should assume 
the responsibility for conveying Tarwady’s specie. These reservations 
notwithstanding, the Contract was implemented and to the decided’ 
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advantage of the Company armies.*” The campaign was a resound- 
ing success in Western and Central India as it was in Hindustan where 
Lord Lake’s armies marching with the Benaras bankers Munoo lal 
and Beni Parshad: achieved the successful penetration and 
colonization of North india. Bankers vied with one another to obtain 
exclusive control of the Company's remittance transaction, and the 
demands of Tarwady in Bombay were echoed by those of Munoo Lal 
and Beni Parshad who, wrote the Agent, “requested me to solicit your 
Excellency to honour them with a preference on being permitted to 
furnish the supplies of cash which might be required for the use of 
army.” And nor was this concern associated with’ war time 
profiteering alone. Throughout the 1790's, when the House of 
Gopaldas Manohardas functioned as the Bombay Government’s 
banker, their gomastas had forever insisted that the Company dis- 
pense with all other shroffing agencies to the exclusion of their 
firm. Compare this with the state of affairs in the Sindhia’s or the 
olkar’s camp where finances were always in a state disarray. 


Financial affairs in both Poona and in the Maratha Confederacy 
were almost always ad hoc partly because the Maratha chiefs were not 
in a position to regularise repayments to the bankers or, asa matter 
of fact, realise revenues from assignments on time. Further, the 
Maratha Empire was not based on an area of agricultural wealth; 
even Delhi which Sindhia had brought under his tutelage was starved 
of cash in the second half of the eighteenth century after the 
successive invasions of Nadir Shah and Abdali.© In 1773, we come 
across a letter issued by Sevak Ram in Delhi writing to Raghunath 
Dada in Poona, “I had run intoa debt of Rs.2000. So | gave up my 
two riding horses to my creditors. | have no money for reaching the 
Peshw’s court. Send me a hundi quickly so that | pay off my 
creditors.”*' Sindhia’s situation was no better; bankruptcy and defec- 
' tions in the army were constantly apprehended. The approach to the 
problem Was, however, cavalier as Sindhia’s epistle to Ramanad 
Bhau in 1787 illustrates : “The solidiers’ pay fortwo months is 25 
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lakhs. Give them bills for 8 lakhs.”°? What is even more striking is 
that the Sindhia failed to mobilise even relatively small sums; on most 
occasions the shroffs came up with evasive answers and pleaded 
distress.” Under the circumstances, the extreme distress the Sindhia 
faced was not surprising. Broughton, serving in the Sindhia’s army 
in 1809, described in graphic detail the chaotic state of the Maharaja's 
financial affairs. “A few days ago”, wrote Broghton, “a man called 
upon me onthe part of the two khans and who commanded a large 
Risalu in the Maharaj’s service. He informed me that as usual, his 
masters were in the utmost distress for money, being driven to the 
necessity of borrowing it, for their daily expenses at the ruinous rate of 
five per cent per mensem. He stated that their claims upon the Raja 
were 7 lakhs and they threatened to go on Dhurna if their arrears 
were not paid.’ Infact right through the second Maratha war, the 
forces of Daulat Rao Sindhai experienced great difficulty. To compli- 
-cate matters, the Sindhia could not dare alienate the shroffs even i 
theirtransactions aggravated the existing situation. The English, o! 
the other hand, spared no efforts in winning over the shroffs of the 
other side; in 1806, Mercer, the English Resident at the Sindhia’s 
court, recommended Balkrishna Seth and Prabhudas Seth, bankers 
of the Sindhia, tothe good offices of the Surat Chief. The two 
bankers were visiting Surat in,connection with a family marriage. 


The Company's success in Barada was also very largely deter- 
mined by their ability to streamline the Baroda administration for which 
it was essential to pay off the creditors into whose tentacles the 
state administration had fallen. This was achieved by persuading local 
bankers like the Hari Bhaktiand Prabhundas to work for the Company 
and by using the services of the “Company shroffs”, notably Tarwday 
to displace the existing, particularly the Parekh brothers, -and to 
assume responsibility for the repayment of loans that the administra- 
tion incurred. 


It was at the turn of the nineteenth century that the British, largely 
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in response to the requirements of the Bombay merchants”, 
contemplated extension of political control into Baroda. The imme- 
diate occasion for English intervention was provided after the 
demise of Govind Rao Gaekwad when the succession was disputed 
between Anand Rao Gaekwad and Kanhoji Rao Gaekard — the illegiti- 
mate son of Govind Rao. The affairs of the state were, however, in 
chronic disarray with the real power being exercised by the bankers 
towhom practically the whole country was mortgaged. Functioning 
as potedars in charge of paying the army with funds in lieu of landed 
securities, they exerted considerable influence and did not welcome 
the prospect of British intervention. The British on their part realised 
that it was first of all essential to pay off the arrears that had 
accumulated in the Sibandi, the Arab contingent. 








From the very outset, British intervention was viewed with 
trepidation by the Baroda bankers. In fact, there developed two 
mps — with Mangaldas Parekh assuming a favourable disposition 
towards the British and Samaldas Parekh appearing averse to 
English influence. In the meeting that followed in 1802 with Col. 
Walker, Mangaldas seconded the proposals of ~ reducing military 
establishment and assured the Resident that his faction was free 
from the prejudices that his rival faction entertained. The House 
of Hari Bhakti at this stage remained non - commital to the English and 
continued to support the cause of Kanhoji and his adherant, Ganesh- 


pant.® 


The expenses of the Sibandi were estimated at Rs.36 lakhs 
which, wrote Duncan to Wellesley, had to be drastically reduced. 
According to Duncan, the strength of the Sibandi had to be 
reduced by two-thirds. A pre-requisite to this was the adjustment of a 
proportion of the bankers’ debts. The Parekhs predictably did not 
favour the Company’s proposal which they clearly perceived as 
injurious to their interests. They were not immediately interested 
in the Company connection - their fortunues were linked to the 


Baroda state and so in fact was their area of operations. As Walker - 
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observed in his letter to Duncan dated 22 July 1802, the Parekhs 
had rejected the suggestion of their debts being adjusted against 
Company bills on Bombay.® They had argued that bills on Bombay 
were not negotiable in Baroda for any considerable sum and that 
their moneyed connections were restricted to Gujarat, neither of them 
having a correspondent in Bombay.® 


The resistance of the Parekhs was, however, shortlived. They were 
hardly a match for either the military resources and resolve of the 
Company or the superior financial reserves of their banker Tarwady 
who never faltered in extending timely help. On 27 July 1802, 
Tarwady himself wrote to Duncan not to expect the Baroda bankers 
to facilitate their operations. Further, he offered a sum of Rs.5 lakhs 
on account ofarrears due to the discharged-Sibandi.“ The Parekhs 
retaliated in November 1802 when they incited the Arab jamadars to 
revolt. The revolt was suppressed without undue difficulty and the 
Company free to implement their schemes of retrenchment.© Th 
decision to bypass the Parekhs thus yielded the desired results an 
on 19 December Walker was able to. write to Duncan that the Arab 
Jamadars were -offended with the Parekhs and determined not to 
accept their security. In fact, they desired under the Company 
guarantee the security of Hari Bhakti, Knushachand and Gopaldas 
Manohardas - a development that in Walker's view promised to 
promote Company interests in Gujarat. Fiscal reform was even more 
vigorously pushed in the following years with the State's premier 
bankers providing the financial whrewithal.© 


Conclusion 


Politics in Western India in the crucial years of transition in the 
second half of the eighteenth century had clearly revolved around the 
credit and collaboration of the merchant bankers. Taking full 
advantage of the growing pressure for obtaining -cash in all sectors 
of commercial and agrarian society, they had emerged as pivots of 
local political and, subsequently, imperial enterprise. The very nature 
of the new political systems had put a premium on those who 
commanded and who could mobilize managerial skills and who had 
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the ability to raise capital rapidly. The Sahukars not suprisingly 
became the lynchpin of the political regimes that emerged, and 
attempted to influence the course of political activity in so far as it 
would secure their interests. This became particularly conspicuous in 
the decades after the Castle Revolution of 1759, an event that helped 
the Company coalesce the loyalties of their Bania clients. Thereafter, 
the latter lost no opportunity to prevail upon the Company to assume 
a decisive voice in Gujarat affairs. Similar responses were forthcom- 
ing from the Baroda bankers and the Benaras banking family of 
Gopaldas Manohardas who saw it to their decided advantage to 
preserve the Company connexion as first priority. The decision yielded 
dividends and even after Company supremacy became an estab-. 
lished political reality the services of the shroffs were not dispensed 
with in the smooth functioning of the revenue system. In the British tax 
rrangements in Baroda, hundis continued to be extensively used in 
e flow of revenue payments? to the subdivisional treasuries. In 
rat too, the contract for advance revenue payment to the 
Company’s collection at Kaira, Anmedabad, and Surat was given over 
to Tarwady™. It was not until revenue arrangements were completely 
rehauled in .the 1830’s and currency reforms were enforced with 
vigour that the “wings of the malicious shroffs” were effectively 
clipped.® Thereafter, the latter were reduced to the intermediate level 
ofthe economy, dominating the market network in the interior but no 
longer playing aTtole in high finance and politics.”° Contemporary 
British perception emphasized for long their great wealth”! but not 
their political affiliations or role which was quickly and perhaps delib- 
erately forgotten. 
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PROFESSOR K.N. CHAUDHURI INTERVIEWED BY 


RANABIR CHAKRAVARTI 


Excerpts from an interview with Professor K.N. Chaudhuri, 
Professor of Economic History of Asia, of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London. The author of The English East India 
Company: the study of an early joint-stock company (1600-1640), The 
Trading Wrold of Asia and the English East Indian Company, 1660- ` 
1760 and Trade and Civilization in the Indian Ocean from the rise 
Islam to 1700, Professor Chaudhuri is here interviewed by Ranabir 
Chakravati who teaches Ancient Indian Hsitory in the University of 
Calcutta. 


RC 


KNC : 


RC 


: Could you please tell us about the gradual development of 


your academic interests and how they have taken presen 
shape? — 


Well, my interests in Indian history grew rather slowly or, in 
other words, | came back to Indian history after some years 
of absence. Let me be more specific. In the beginning of my 
career | had the idea of becoming a Classicist, even an 
archaeologist. | had then a good grounding in Sanskrit, 


_ Greek, Latin and Ancient Indian History. But then during my 


under-graduate days | was drawn more towards English 
and European history. | kept in regular touch with studies in 
Indian history. | was very lucky to have Professor Basham, 
Professor Elton, Professor Trevor-Roper and Professor 
Windolf as my teachers. This is the time when | decided to 
move into the Early Modern period, i.e. 1500-1800 from my 
earlier fascination for the Classical. My plan then was to 
utilise my detailed knowledge of British and European 
economic history as well as to, do some research in Indian 
history. So when | was awarded the Derby post-graduate fel- 
fowship by the London University, it seemed that if | worked 
on the early history of the English India Company, the 
‘particular combination of subjects in which | had been 
trained could be useful and appropriate. 


: Since the publication of your Trade and Civilization in the 


Indian Ocean in 1985 we find that there is a definite shift in 
your approach and area of study. Here you’re dealing with a 
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very broad area and taking a overall sweep over the large 
maritime space called the Indian Ocean. You're now mainly a 
historian of the Indian Ocean - maritime historian. To what 
extent did the ideas of Fernand Braudel influence or shape 
your present studies? 


: Well, | think you have rightly described the change in my 


research. When | began to work on the English East India 
Company it was clear that one had to take a scientific ap- 
proach in order to study the vast amount of descriptive 
material. | decided to follow what is known as a properly 
formulated programme of research which means that you 
limit the problem you're going to study, draw the frontiers and 
contain the problem in that way. | read Braudel’s works as an — 
undergraduate and more or less kept in touch with that school 
of history. When I had finished my Trading World of Asia and 
the English East India Company and met Braudel, | felt that 
on the basis of the very detailed examination of historical 
evidence, | could now fruitfully move to a more general 
study. I immediately saw thai a Braudelian appraoach would 
be quite appropriate. But | must emphasize that there is a 
great deal of difference between_Braudel’s methods and my 
own. | would also say that it is not possible for anyone to 
imitate Braudel’s insight or apply his methods to the study of 
Asian history. Braudel is an intuitive historian with an im- 
mense power of introspection which, to say the least, can 
hardly be matched. 


: Only a point here. Braduel developed his formulations and 


ideas largely on the basis of his researches in the 
Mediterranean, an enclosed sea. Whena historian inspired by 
his formulations tries to understand a much vaster and more 
complex sea like the Indian Ocean, do you feel that the 
difference between the two maritime spaces presents consid- 
erable problems to him? 


: It is a difference of degrees, but not a fundamental 


difference. Braudel regarded the two halves of the mediterra- 
nean as beloning to the same structure — the Christian half 
in the north and the Muslim half in the south. The difference 
between the two halves is as great as the cultural and social 
diversities among nations of the Indian Ocean. Further, for 
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Braudel, there were two Mediterraneans: the Mediterranean 
itself and the greater Mediterranean ‘in which he included 
even the trans Alpine countries, the Atlantic and the 
Sahara desert. Braudel was primarily a historian of 
civilizations who liked to study the human society in its 
interactions with the geographical environment and 
various.other economic factors which were not constrained 
by cultural differences. Now if you look at some of the -seven 
seas that comprise the Indian Ocean, for example, the 
Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea, 
you notice enough diversities among these segments and 
also intense exchanges at least since the beginning of the first 
millennium A.D. So, the basic question is how the historian 
comparative civilizations and the maritime historian would 
recognise the differences between one society and another 


< existing within a large area. 


: When ‘the historian looks at the large area and the 


diversities of the Indian Ocean and tries to reach some 
generalizations, isn’t there the chance of lessening the 
individuality of each of these countries of the Indian 
Ocean? Shouldn't the historian also pay attention to the 
unique characters of different societies? 


: Here, | think, is Braudel’s greatest contribution. He 


distinguished between structural history and history of 
events. If you look only at events you can of course present 
each event as unique. And one can also pick up events even 
in structural history. | would like to illustrate this with the 
example of atree. To understand a tree you may first trace 
its trunk; then you find out individual branches going out of 
the single trunk and finally end up with each leaf. You can 
say each leaf is separate and unique. But they all belong to 
the same tree, and are integrated to the tree. The task 
before the structural historian is to generalize on the basis of 
hierarchical levels. You choose a level common to all or to 
the entire structure and then find out the unique feature(s) of 
particular groups/societies. This is the technique of the 
comparative history and I’ve followed this in my researches 
on the Indian Ocean. We must also remember that an event 
does not stand in isolation - though it may be unique - and 
has to be presented in the scheme of a history of events 
which follow one after another. So you can always study an 
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individual event or unique feature in the history of the Indian 
Ocean from the angle of a Chain of causation. And then 
it may not be difficult to place it in the general structure. 


: Braudel highlighted the role of invariance in the study of 


structural history. In case of India do you allow any role for the 
agents of changes? It is interesting that prior to the 1950s 
most historians - whether European or Indian - emphasized 
the unchanging character of Indian Society. Your comments, 
please. 


: The definition of what is a change and what is not is a fairly 


difficult one. Previous generations of European historians 
not only regarded Indian history changeless, but also argued 
against the existence of the very sense of history among. 
Indians prior to the middle age. My answer is, any society 
that incorporates ‘tense’ in its language, which uses time- 
marks, which has -a calender, has a strong sense of history. 
To understand whether there were changes in Asian/Indian 
history, | would like to apply the test of the ‘life cycle of a 
civilization’. There are two very great socio-cultural traditions 
in India: the Hindu or Sanskritic tradition and the Islamic 
tradition. It is now impossible for anyone belonging to the 
Sanskritic tradition to go back to the time of Candragupta 
Maurya and Asok and try to visualize the daily life prevalent 
at that time. Islamic tradition can quite easily take its followers 
back to the time of Mohammad. There are two things to be 
taken into considertation: first, those elements in the life of a 
civilization which change only marginally but not 
fundamentally, for example food, dress and housing. Second, 
there may be events bringing about cataclysmic changes. In 
case of Asian history these can be the Mongo! conquest, the 
appearance of the Europeans, the Turkish occupation of 
Byzantium etc. 


: It appears from. your arguments that you’d like to use 


semiotics in the study of history. | think this is probably a new 
development in the study of pre-modern history of the Indian 
Ocean countries. Would you kindly elaborate on this? 


: Yes, | think | can say that the use of semiotics, structural 


history and mathematical set theory — all three form part of 
my new book, Asia before Europe: Economic Civilization of 
the Indian Ocean — is anew development. The use of signs, 
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examining the natural sign, the actual physical symbol and 
what is signified by the sign - the study of all these places at 
our disposal very powerful techniques of analysis of social 
structures and forms, identities and comparisons. The es- 
sence of semiotics is that it discusses a set of relationship 
where parts are related to the whole. And this is also the 
basic principl of structural analysis. Here also is probably | 
a major difference between Braudel and meso far structural - 
history is concerned. Braudel looked at it as somehing. 
which did not change and used the expression /ongue 
duree. My approach and understanding of structural 
history is that it is not only an isomorphic representation 
between two entities, but also a principie of classification. 
For example, we know how names, rituals and occupations 
classify people. Now in Indian society occupations, ritua’ 
and family names classify individuals, groups of people ar 
abstract occupations in a certain way. All three are interlinke: . 
inthe varna-jati scheme which may remain invariant over a, 
long time. 


RC : The apparently immutable, static character of varna-jati 
system is generally highlighted by the Dharmasastras which 
are normative or prescriptive texts. But we have many 
historical instances of transgression or violation of rigid 
caste rules. This happened over the whole of india and in 
different periods. At least the restrictions imposed by legal 
treatises do not seem to be insurmountable. So there can be 
discerned elements of change and movement in the seem- 
ingly immobile and changeless structure of pre-modern 
Indian society. l 


KNC : I entirely agree with you. This is the difference between a 
principle which rarely changes and the practice which often 
modifies the principle. 


RC : We're told that you travel a lot. Have you ever travelled ina 
traditional craft of the Indian Ocean? And what about your 
other hobbies? 


KNC : Oh, yes! travelling is a very major area of activity with me. 
And | travel not merely as a tourist but try to mix with local 
people quite intimately. This gave me the chance to be on 
board of an Arab dhow or traditional craft and know the 
people involved. It was absolutely fascinating. Not very long 
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ago | also met a nakhoda of a traditional vessel at Bahrein. 
He came from Malabar to the Persian Gulf to fish for prawns. 
He was Bahreini, his son who spoke Bahreini looked half 
Indian. The Arab friend who accompanied me on board told 
me that the chap probably had Indian mother. They also told 
me that it took them four weeks to reach the Persian Gulf 
from the Malabar littorals by using the monsoon wind, but it 
would be only a matter of ten days on their return trip. They 
are now using diesel-powered engines for their crafts; but 
otherwise these crafts look quite traditional. Fishing 
seasons are different in different areas of the Indian Ocean, 
so they are constantly sailing. They are the true maritime 
people of the Indian Ocean. As to my other hobbies, | have 
avid interests in at least ten different areas like music, art, 
horology, kiteflying, sailing, mountaineering, cycling and 
cooking — the last one is quite high in the list. 


: Thank you very much, Professor Chaudhuri for you sighty 


enlightening and lively participation. 


Acknowledgement : The interviewer wishes to thank Mr. Manab 


Majumdar and Mr. Sunil Dhar for their gener- 
ous help. 


THE JUTE GENERAL STRIKE OF 1929 . 


RANAJIT DAS GUPTA 


I. Introduction 

The jute textile general strike of 1929 in the Calcutta industrial 
area constitutes a landmark in the historical processes of formation 
of working class, tlass struggle and classs consciousness in colonial 
Bengal and India. A study of this strike is expected to advance our 
understanding of the processes mentioned above and also their 
complex inter-relationships with wider -political developments. This 
paper makes an attempt to chronicle and analyze the strike. 










The start with, it may briefly be noted that the capital-labour 
relations that developed in India and in the jute industry in particul 
under colonial conditions failed to meet the structu 
characteristics of capitalism as analyzed in Marx's Capital, Vol.|. 
economy and society came to be marked by an amalgam of capitalis 
relations and pre-capitalist elements and persistence of non-eco- 
nomic substructures like kinship, caste or religious community ties. ' 
it was in such a context that capital in the jute industry, exclusively , 
British till the end of the First World War, came to be organized in 
the Indian Jute Mills Association (IJMA) and used to exercise 
tremendous political influence. And there were several phases in 
which the industry just minted money.? In contrast, for several 
decades labour had an almost atomized, disjointed existence. Even 
in the late 1920s there was no mass trade union organizaton. The 

, jute textile workers numbering about 3,40,000 in 1929 worked and 
lived under the most terrible conditions.? The labour force was 
composed overwhelmingly of non-Bengali workers coming mainly 


1. Cf. among others, Dipesh Chakraborty, ‘Managers and Workers in the Jute Mills 
of Bengal CIRCA 1890-1940", Pastand Present No. 100, August 1982, pp. 124- 
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1920 - 50’ in Ranajit Guha (ed.), Subaltern Studies lll, Oxford University Press 
(OUP), Delhi, 1984, pp. 116-152; Amiya Bagchi, ‘The Ambiguity of Progress: 
Indian Society in Transition’, Social Scientist, March 1985, pp. 3-14; and Asok 
Sen, ‘Subaltern Studies: Capital, Class and Community’ in Ranajit Guha (ed.), 
Subaltern Studies V, Delhi, 1987, pp. 201-35. 
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Calcutta Jute industrial Labour 1890s to 1940s', Working Paper Series, Indian 
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from Bihar, eastern United Provinces(UP) and Orissa and was also 
fragmsnted in terms of caste and religion, with Muslims comprising 
about 30 per cent of the workers.’ Most of the jute mills were situated 
outside the metropolis of Calcutta and the vast majority of the mill 
workers living in mill towns remained sharply differentiated from the 
local Bengali society and population and came to have a sort of semi- 
segregated existence. Further, the labour force was by and large 
consti-uted of workers having wide-ranging linkages with pre-capital- 
ist countryside and was caught in a process of circular migration. It 
was also caught in a network of pre-existing loyalities to religion, 
caste and linguistic-cultural groups. Yet one more aspect of the 
‘unclanfied nature of capital-labour relations in the jute industry was 
the sardari system.® All these had a crucial bearing on the nature of 
resporse, struggles and consciousness of the Calcutta working class 
and jute workers in particular. 


_ The jute general strike of 1929 was undoubtedly a major 
confrontation between the jute mill owners and the jute mill workers. 
An examination of the great strike and also of the individual strikes 
which “ollowed it may help to clarify some of the critical questions 
relating to working class struggle. What were the sources of these 
conflicts? In what manner did the general strike and the subsequent 
conflicts originate and unfold? How were the jute workers mobilized 
for these strikes? Who provided the leadership to these strikes? And 
what was the approach’ of the leadership or Its different compo- 
nents? How did the tremendously powerful British capitalist and 
commercial interests, against whom the jute mill workers were pitted, 
react? What role was assumed by the colonial state and, in this 
particular case, by the Government of Bengal? How did the worker 
struggle interact with the various historically evolved collective 
solidarzies? How was the struggle related’ with various political 
trends and, spcifically speaking, the nationalist and leftist politics? 
Can we speak of calss identity and class consciousness and, if so, 


4. R. Das Gupta, ‘Factory Labour in Eastern India : Sources of Supply, 1855-1946’, 
The indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), Vol. XIII, No.3, 
July- September 1976, pp. 277-329; and ‘Composition and Migration Pattern 
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what was their quality? It is hoped that a consideration of these issues 
will provide fresh insight into the general strike too’. 


To put the strike of 1929 in a proper perspective, it is appropriate 
to mention here that in the preceding four decades the jute mill 
workers had on many occasions resorted to various forms of 
collective confrontation including strikes around economic and/or 
political issues, albeit at varying levels. of intensity. During the period 
1900-28 militant actions surfaced most acutely in the years 1905-07, 
1920-22 and 19285. It is through these struggles that the jute workers 
were being shaped into a significant component of the Calcutta 
working class, though with breaks or discontinuities. 


But the general strike of 1929 was unique in several respects. 
However brief, the multilingual, multi-religious and multi-caste jute 
textile workers got themselves involved in the first industry-wide 
united action. They briefly succeeded in mobilizing their only collec 
tive resource — their labour power — for resisting a new offensive 
the part of the employers and for enforcing their right to unionization. 
The genera! strike also concentrated and magnified many aspects of 
the relationships between labour and capital, political power and 
also of the dynamics of class formation and class struggle. Another 
striking feature was that the mass strike of 1929 was neither centrally 
planned, launched and conducted, nor a completely spontaneous and 
autonomous action as, for example, in case of the 1919 Bombay 
textile strike®. It was the result of an interaction between relatively 
autonomous initiatives of labour and an impressive range of 
activities and campaign which was being carried on by the Commu- 
nist Party of India and the Workers’ and Peasant’s Party (WPP) 
activists and leftward-moving labour leaders and the Bengal Jute 
Worker's Union (BJWU)'° since late 1927 or so. Parenthetically 
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it may be mentioned here that there was another union of jute 
workers, the Kankinaraha Labour Union (KLU), which discouraged 
any collective action against capital. Yet one more significant feature 
was that, though having its origins primarily in industrial issues, the 
strike knocked directly against the IJMA and indirectly against the 
colonial government and forced it to intervene in the dispute. 
Moreover, important concessions were wrested from the unwilling 
hands of the jute industrial barons, and both the government and the 
IJMA had to come to terms with the BJWU. The jute textile workers 
achieved this in the face of widespread repressions and considerable 
harassment to which the government had taken recourse. Thus the 
jute general strike came to assume a political dimension too. The 
united action on the part of the heterogeneously composed jute textile 
labour force having no mass trade unions signified crystallization of 
class solidarity and class consciousness. 


li. The Srike Movement 


The struggle commenced on July 5. Its immediate cause was the 
[UMA’s decision made in November 1928 to raise the working hours 
of all mills from 54 hours to 60 hours a week with effect from July 1. 
This move was part of the capitalist offensive launched in the jute 
industry a few years back with the objective of maintaining a high 
rate of profitability through cutting down of labour costs. Indeed, 
since 1926 there had been going on a gradual change-over from 
the mutiple shift system, which was prevalent in most ofthe mills, 
to the single shift. In’ the multiple shift mills, work was spread over 4 
days of 13.5 hours each, Monday to Thursday, and for the two days 
of enforced idleness in a week the workers were entitled to Khoraki 
or boarding allowance. In the single shift mills the workers worked for 
54 hours a week, the working days being Monday to Friday. The 
change to the single shift system and the associated redeployment of 
labour involved an intensification of labour and large-scale retrench- 
ment, indeed, ofas high as 25 per cent of the labour employed under 
the earlier multiple shift system. The change-over to the single shift 
system also entailed a loss of Khoraki whichthe workers used to get 
earlier. The resulting discontent had been giving rise to intensive 
protest, agitation and even strikes in those mills in which the change- 
over was introduced". 
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In the single shift mills the new arrangement involving an 
increase in working hours meant working 1 hour extra on Friday 
evening and 5 hours on Saturday morning. Inthe multiple shift mills 
the new arrangement provided for the old 54 hours in the first week 
of a fortnight and 66 hours during the second week or 120 hours a 
fortnight. This change meant intensified exploitation of labour. The 
increase in the working hours was not related with a corresponding 
` increase in the total earnings which included bonus for the weavers, 
wage and Khoraki. Further, under the new system the workers in the 
multiple shift mills were to lose khoraki every second week of a 
fortnight. Understandably enough, the change-over greatly increased: 
the prevailing discontent. Further, the weavers, who constituted one 
of the most militant sections of the jute textile labour force, were 
particularly affected and aggrieved by the new arrangement. They 
were also the most skilled elements within the low-skilled an’ 
relatively the best-paid workers within a low-wage paid labour forc’ 
The weavers had reasons to be particularly agitated over the implica- 
tions of the change. They were piece-rated workers and were 
entitled to bonus which was linked to certain number of ‘cuts’, each 
‘cut’ being of 100 yards of cloth. Along with the weekly increase in 
working hours the benchmark ‘cut’ was raised by one ‘cut’ resulting 
in smaller earnings". 


= 


The manner in which the agitation began and later on snowballed 
into the general strike is significant. As early as July 1928, the WPP 
had put forward the perspective of a general strike in the jute 
industry against the systematic drive of the employers for intensified 
exploitation of labour" - a drive that had been going on for quite 
some time. In early 1929 the radical labour leaders repeated the call 
from time to time. The Meerut arrests in March falied to eliminate the 
radical leadership and since Maythe BJWU and its leaders like Kali 
Kumar Sen and Bankim Mukherjee had been actively campaigning 
for a general strike in protest against the change -over that was to be 
effected on July 114. All this must have been influencing the workers. 
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The pattern of agitation before the general strike 


The actual protests and the general strike were, however, largely 
unpremeditated actions. The first indications of the protest move- 
ment were noticed by the authorities in Jagaddal area'’® in the first 
week of July. The weavers of four Jagadda! mills —Alliance, Waverly, 
Craig and Meghna (the first three belonging to the managing agency 
concern Begg, Dunlop and Company) - began to work only 54 hours 
and as soon as that period of work was completed on July 5, a Friday, 
they left the mills. The declined to do the extra hour of work on Friday 
and did not turn up on Saturday. This went on for two weeks with 
short breaks and the workers refused to accept wages which they 
had earned"®. “The leaders in the strike were the weavers”, reported 
R.N. Gilchrist, the Labour Intelligence Officer of the Bengal 
Government”. There was no report of any trouble among the time- 
paid workers. 


Jagaddal was an area in which the Kankinaraha Labour Union 
(KLU) led by two nominated Legislative Council members K.C. Roy 
Chowdhury and Latafat Hossain had some presence, but as a 
champion of constitutionalist methods it was opposed to any direct 
action. The KLU was keen to have an amicable settlement and it 
urged the workers to work the longer hours while it would be resovling 
the dispute through negotiation. But this advice was not acceptable 
to the weavers and they continued with their resistance’®. 


Around this time, the BJWU and along with others one of its Vice- 
Presidents, Naren Chatterjee, a Barrackpore pleader, intervened in 
the situation and launched an intensive campaign through 
distributions. of leaflets, meetings and processions". In a leaflet 
circulated in early July and addressed ‘To Jute Mill Workers’ the 
BJWU stated”? : - 


‘ Brethern. You all know that from the 1st July the mill owners 
have issued a new order that you will have to work for six 
hours more in the week. 


15. _The Jagaddal areain situated in the northern fringe of thethin jute mill belt along 
the Hoogly river, a belt roughly 55 miles long and 7 or 8 miles wide. 
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Referring to the mill owners it continued: 


By making you work for these extra six hours, by wringing the 
blood out of your body they will make a profit of lakhs of rupees. 


By making some estimates the leaflet stated that under the new 
arrangement the earnings of not only the weavers but of all 
categories of workers including the time-paid workers will “be 
reduced. Stressing the consequences of this the leaflet said: 


If you put up with it, you are done for. 


The leaflet went on to emphasize the opportunity before the 
workers: 


lf you want to live, you must fight. This is the opportunity. 
This is the opportunity for workmen in all the jute mills of 
Bengal to fight in combination. ; 


The leaflet used a distinctive language — the language of class 
—and ended by giving a ringing call for unity, struggle and general 
strike: 


come, brethren, combine — wherever any of you may be, let 
all unite and start a-hartal in every mill. Stand up with chests 
inflated aganist the oppression of the pot-bellied owners. 


There is no other way of surviving than starting a hartal. 
Victory is certain, if you fight together. 


In the third weel of July there were reports of visits by. i 
protesting workers to the bustees in the Jagddal-Kanikinaraha areas 
and of attempts to persuade the workers of other Jagddal mills — 
Alexandra, Alliance and four Anglo-indian mills — who had not till then 
joined the agitation to follow suit*’. On July 22, the weavers of the 
four sifected mills adopted a new form of resistance. Borrowing 
a fo'm from the national movement they resorted to a variation of 
satyigraha. They went into the mills, but did not work to their full 
capacity and took off just one ‘cut’. This immediately led to a glut of 
yarn and on tn3 same day the managament deicared a lockout in the 
four mil’s**. But, asthe Amrita Bazar Patrika on July 28 reported, the 
locked-v ut worke.s backed by the BJWU leaders and activists came 
to have considerable sympathy of the workers of other mills. 


In the n.eantime conflict surfaced in the Baranagar area, a north- 


21. Amrita Bazar Fatrika (hereafter ABP), July 21. 
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ern suburb of Calcutta. On July 5, in the Baranagar East and South 
mills a dispute broke out. The dispute arose from a compldint of the 
spinners, who were time-paid workers, relating to the question of 
bonus and overtime allowance for work on Saturdays. The weavers 
too were discontented. A strike took place and after the strike some 
workers contacted the WPP leaders. The striking workers resumed 
work on July 8, but in protest against the dismissal of seven workers, 
who were suspected to have been the ‘ringleaders’ of the strike, the 
workers resorted to strike once more. Work was resumed again on 
July 12, but discontent and unrest persisted**. 


Another major centre of agitation was the Sealdah-Beliaghata area 
in east Calcutta. In that area the Beliaghata branch of the BJWU and 
leftist and WPP activists like Abdur Rezzak Khan, Abdul Halim and 
Akhil Bandhu Banerjee had been engaged in organizing jute mill and 
other industrial workers for quite some time. From early July they tried 
to give shape to the grievances of the jute workers arising from the 
IJMA’s decision to increase the working hours**. On July 14 the 
Beliaghata Jute Workers’ Union held avast meeting of the workers 
of three mills - Union, North Beliaghata and Sura. Addressing the 
gathering in Hindi and Urdu the speakers Rezzak Khan, Banerjee, 
Halim, Abdul Hakim and Sudhir Raha —sharply criticized the increase 
in working hours and announced that unless extra wages were paid 
for extra work the workers would down their tools. They urged those 
those who were present to join the Union and not to be afraid of 
police. They, as reported in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, also dwelt at 
length on trade unionism and the nature of exploitation to which 
the workers were subjected. Following this meeting the workers in 
the Sealdah—Beliaghata area remained in a state of commotion. 


To sum up, the first three weeks of July constituted what may be . 
termed as the preparatory phase of the general strike. In a sense the 
phase was characterized by remarkable mobilization. Compared to 
the previous history of the jute mill workers the course of agitation till 
the third week of July was something without parallel. The period 
witnessed simultaneity of action around common grievances in three 
separate areas : Jagaddal, Baranagar and Beliaghata, . 


23. NAI. Ind.& Lab. L 881 of 1930. Seria! No.764; and Intelligence Branch Report 
on the Political Situation and Labour Unrest 1929 (hereafter Intelligence Branch 
Report) for the week ending 17th July. 
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Conversion into general strike 


The period, late July to mid-August, was marked by a change in 
the nature and extent of confrontation. Within a few days the 
dispersed struggles took the shape of a general strike. Faced with 
the persistence of agiation, in a conciliatory move, on July 23, Begg 
Dunlop & Co. announced the restoration of the 54 - hour stint in the 
four Jagaddal mills where the first signs of the protest were noticed. 
But the workers were suspicious about the genulngss of the move and 
refused to call off their protest. 


Around the same time, the BJMU intensified its campaign and 
a leaflet entitled ‘Chat Kaler Zoolum’ (Oppression in the Jute Mills) 
was circulated™®. The signatories to it were the following leaders 
and organizers : Prabhabati Das Gupta, KaliSen, General Secretary, - 
BJMU, Bankim Mukherjee, Organizing Secretary, Abdur Rahaman, . 
Manindra Singh of Metiaburuz Jute Workers’ Union, Sachinandan 
‘Chatterjee of Champdani Union, Abdul Momen of Shibpur Union, 
Promode -Ghose of Bhatpara Union, Mia Jan of Chengail Union, 
Sikander of Budge Budge Union and Satya Narain of Titaghur Union. 
in the issue of this leaflet under the signature of the President, 
General Secretary and area-level leaders one can discern an 
emerging collective leadership. ; 


Stressing that the increase in working hours meant increased 
profits for the owners but intensified exploitation of the workers the 
leaflet stated: 


Keeping the mills open for longer hours they také more work 
from the labourers. The mill owners will thus cause greater 
profits to accrue for the shareholders and bring about an 
increase in the incomes of the managing agents. 


Continuing it formulated seven demands : no extra work, eight-hour 
working day, a minimum pay of Rs.8/- per week, strict enforcement 
of eight-hour work and punishment for time-cribbing, half salary 
during illness, annual leave with salary and maternity leave with 
full salary. It was perhaps for the first time in the Calcutta industrial 
area that demands for an eight-hour working day and minimum wage 
were linked up with a major struggle. The demand for maternity 
benefits reflected the part played by the women workers. These 
demands also went beyond the immediate issues and introduced 
elements of radical social change into the struggle. 


26. Reprinted in RCLI Evidence, Vol. V, Pt. fl, pp. 160-1. 
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The leaflet emphasized that nothing would be achived without a 
general strike : 


One strike today, another after six months will not make you 
realize your demands. Brethern; Act on the above [demands] 
unanimously. lf your demands are not granted, then go on 
a strike all together. If you work with unity, then you will 
succeed. 


The last week of July saw persistent and conscious effort for 
converting individual hartals into a general strike in the jute mills on 
both banks of the river. The circulation of numerous leaflets in Hindi, 
Urdu and Bengali, the holding of mass meeting in different areas, the 
marches and processions, and the increased role of the BJMU 
leaders and activists? strengthened the determination, widened 
the solidarity and enhanced the consicousness of the workers. 
For example, on July 29, a large number of workers in the Jagaddal 
area formed a procession, went round some of the bustees and 
appealed to other mill workers to declare sympathetic strike*®. The 
Intelligence Branch reported that workers wearing red badges were 
moving among the Jagaddal workers’. Finding that the influence of 
KLU was being rapidly eroded, its leader Latafat Hossain became 
desperate. In the morning of July 30 when some workers were 
demonstrating before the Anglo-india mill No. 1 and were resorting 
to picketing, Latafat Hossain, according to a newspaper account, 
reached there with some followers and absused the picketers. The 
result was a fight between the two groups”™. This was followed by a 
spread of strike to other mills of the Jagaddal-Bhatpara-Kankinaraha 
area and by August 2 the Alexandra mill and the four Anglo-India mills 
had to be closed down by the management*’. In the colonial 

- bureaucratic perception expressed by the Labour Intelligence 
Officer, these mills had to be closed down due to heavy picketing 
and intimidation®. The Amrita Bazar Patrika on August 3, however, 
reported: “No picketing was witnessed in the area [Jagaddal- 
Kakinarah] during the day [August 2] ...”. And by August 5 fifteen 
mills in the, Jagaddal- -Bhatpara-Kaninaraha area employing about 
43,000 workers stooped working™. 


27. Intelligence Branch Report, for the week ending 31st July, 
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* 
in the meantime the agitation spread to the Titagarh mill area. A 
mass meeting was held at Titagarh on July 23 in which Kali Sen and 
Bankim Mukherjee explained the situation to the workers.” A signifi- 
cant aspect was that the workers of two non-jute mill industrial 
concerns—a jute shoe factory and engineering concern—too 
resorted to strike in solidarity with the jute mill workers? 


By the end of July the strike wave also engulfed the mills in the 
Sealdah-Beliaghata area. That in early July active propaganda was 
being conducted by labour and communist leaders has been 
mentioned earlier. Partly as a result of that about 7,000 workers of the 
Union, Beliaghat, Soora and Narkeldanga milis struck work on July 
29%. A large number of red leaflets in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali were 
distributed calling .upon the workers to revolt against capitalist 
exploitation, However, there was some confusion and vacillation 
among the workers and on August 3 all the mills were working 
practically at full strength. On August 4, a Sunday, Halim, Rezzak 
Khan, Akhil Bandhu Banerjee and Nirode Chakraborty made a 
vigorous campaign and they were joined by Bakar Ali Mirza of the 
Congress Labour Research Bureau. On August 5 workers of all the 
mills in east Calcutta except Soora rejoined the strike”. 


In the Baranagar area after the initial strikes the workers had 
already resumed work. But in the fourth week there was a. 
recrudescene of strike. By that time the dispute which was 
Originally of localized nature was merged into the general conflict®. 


In the Metiaburuz area two brothers, Mani Singh and Sachindra 
Singh, had been active since May 1928 and from time to time 
meetings were being addressed by the two Singhs, Bankim Mukher- 
jee, Akhil Bandhu Banerjee and Rezzak Khan. On August 5 workers of 
the Clive and Union South jute mills went on strike®?. Thus, in the week 
beginning on August 5 all the jute mills between Naihati and Calcutta 
except two were on strike. 


In Champdany and Rishra in the Hooghly district a general state 
of restlessness had been prevailing for quite some time and 
Prabhabati Das Gupta, Bankim Mukherjee, Abdul Momin, Bakar Ali 


34. Liberty, July 26. 
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Mirza and other labour leaders had been campaigning there®. On 
August 2 the Hastings mill stopped working and by the end of the first 
week of August the workers of Champdany and Dalhousie too were 
on strike”. 


The repot on the strike situation prevailing on August 5 
(Monday), in The Statesman, a paper closely associated with the 
British capitalist and commercial interests in Calcutta, carried the 
banner headline ‘ 120, 000 JUTE WORKERS ON STRIKE : SITUATION 
SERIOUS.’ The paper reported “ A grave extension of the strike 
movement in the.: : jute miis took place yesterday [August 5] 
following many meetings of workmen and considerable propaganda 
over the weekend "#?, Thus, the industrial and commercial world 
witnessed a labour upsurge of massive proportions. 


The subsequent ‘days saw further extension of the agitation and 
strike. On August 5;,as reported by The Statesman, one thousand 
strikers went in a précession to the Kankinaraha and Reliance mills, 
where they persuad@d those workers who were not yet on strike, to 
join them. Next day" a two-mile long procession of strikers from 
Kankinaraha, Reliance and other mills in Jagaddal marched to the 
Naihati and Gouripore mill areas to induce non-strikers there to down 
their tools*. In some areas the bustees became the main site of 
propaganda and pepuasion“. It was through such activities that 
class solidarity wag being reinforced. Expressing an awareness of 
this solidarity a frien 3 workers, when questioned by The Statesman 
reporter who toured the area on August 6, declared, “Our brothers in 
other mills came out ànd we followed their example’®. 

In the meantime, on August 6 a serious riot took piace between 


some mill workers and some Kabulis or Peshwaris at Guouripore 
resulting in the ef of three workers and two Peshwaris and 


Y 


serious injury to ovef 100 persons. The riot was to a certain extent 
an eruption ofa tension that there was between the Peshwaris who 
as moneylenders changed exorbitantly high rates of interest and the 
workers who used to borrow from them. If is, however, highly 
probable that this violence was also instigated by sections of mill 
management in a bid to distrupt the struggle of the workers®. But it is 
40. Intelligence Branch Report for the week ending 31st July. 
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significant that the incident failed to deflect the class struggle that 
was going on. On the contrary, on the day immediately following 
the day of the riot the strike spread to nearby Halisahar and 
Shamnagar areas”. 


The strike movement also spread to the mills located in the 
Hooghly district. In that district the administration had put strict 
curbs on the activities of BUMU leaders and worker activists. Yet, 
on August 13 strikes took place in most of the mills in the 
Telinipara, Bhadreswar, Baidyabati and Champdany areas®. 


in the second week of August Swami Biswananc, Akhil Bandhu 
Banerjee, Abdul Momin and Bankim Mukherjee were active in the 
mill areas of the Howrah district. But in that district labour-capital 
tension remained subdued. It is possible that the experience ofthe 
defeat of the heroic Bauria struggle only a few months back was a 
major factor behind this. 


By mid-August, the strike became general throughout the mill 
areas of 24-Parganas, Hooghly and Calcutta. According to official 
accounts, 192,000 workers were on strike and 60 per cent of looms 
ceased to operate*®. And the Amrita Bazar Patrika of August 14 came 
out with the report; ‘Two Lakhs Forty Thousand Men Idle : Thirty 
Eight Mills closed’. This was a strike of a memorable dimension. 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika of August 9 had already reported : “A tour 


round the affected area will give one an idea of what a vast organisa- 


tion has been rendered lifeless and what a mass of men idle”. The 
Statesman of the day before carried the report : “Outwardly, the mill 
area is peaceful. The men rendered idle by the strike are seen to be 
chatting in groups in the bazaars and by the side of the Grand Trunk 
Road”. But behind this appearance there was a cool determination to 
carry on the struggle. As the Amrita Bazar Patrika of August 14 
reported : 


The mill hands are gradually veering round to fight out their rights 
by trying to level a united front against odds ... Enthusiasm among 
the mill hands is running high. 


_ The Amrita Bazar Patrika of August 16 carried the further report : 


There is a heavy exodus of strikers ... Men are leaving for 
home in large numbers declaring that they will come back 
only when their demands will be fulfilled and the Bengal Jute 
Workers’s Union will instruct resumption of work. 
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Thus with firm determination and quiet confidence on the part of BJMU 
its leadership the workers were in their own way making preparations 
for a long-drawn battle. It was at this moment that the haughty and 
mighty made a climb-down. 


lil. Negotiation and Settlement 


What was the reaction of the British business and capitalist 
| interests and the jute mill management in particular and the colonial 
government to the workers’ resistance that developed in the first 
three weeks or so of July eventually culminating in the spectacular 
general strike? With regard to the jute mill, interests, it is interesting 
to note that in introducing the change-over in working hours “It was 
not anicipated that such a change would disorganise Labour’ And 

hen the first indications of rumbling discontent came to be noticed, 
the attitude of the IJMA was to ignore it. Though the major issues 
underlying the conflict were well known and well publicized, the 
IJMA refused to take cognizance of these on the ground that the 
demands had not been properly formulated and, further, that no 
formal demands had been placed before it*’. 


_ The typical reaction of the IJMA was thatthe strike was the result 
of “professional agitation with the object of spreading disaffection 
among industrial workers, in particular the rights of unregistered trade 
unions to interfere between employers and their labour’.** The 
capitalist employers denied that the struggle was a genuine struggle 
over genuine problems. They considered that the generai strike had 
an entirely political’? origin. Participating in the discussion on an 
adjournment motion on the strike at the Bengal Legislative Council 
on August 9, IJMA President R.B. Laired stated that ‘itwas a case of 
absolute intimidation and that the strike was engineered by outside 
influence’™. Squarely holding the BUWU responsible for the strike, he 
said that ‘During the past month pamphlets issued from Harrison 
Road [office ofthe Union] were freely distributed in mill areas and this 
led to the strike’. 
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The jute mill owners maintained this position throughout the 
strike period and reiterated it even after the strike was over. They 
also blamed the Marwari speculators in the jute market who allegedly 
financed the strike”. 


Further, though the IJMA was not averse to having talks with KLU 
and its leaders K.C. Roy Chowdhury and Latafat Hossain, till August 
14 it refused to negotiate with the BUWU, the effective leader of the 
strike. The ostensible ground was that it was not a registered union 
and that it could not talk with an unregistered union?” Thus, trade 
unionism became a central issue in the conflict. Related to this was 
also the intention to teach the political agitators a lesson. 


Along with the above attitude, the mill authorities resorted to 
various forms of oppression and harassment : dismissal of worker 
militants and activists, eviction of strikers from the mill quarters, stop- 
page of water supply to the mill lines, recruitment of strike-breakers, 
engagement of hired goondas or musclemen, forcible closing down 
of groceries supplying provisions to striking workers®, locking in 
of workers intending to join the strike*®, spreading of disinformation 
and so on. However, the demonstration of an unprecedented solidar- 
ity and determination on the part of the workers and also, as 
mentioned below, the fear of a substantial shrinkage of market 
abroad ultimately forced the IJMA -to agree to negotiate with the 
BJWU President, though in an informal and roundabout manner. 


The government attitud2 


How did the Government view the developing struggle? As early 
as the second fortnight of May, it was officially noted and reported that 
militant and left-oriented leaders and organizers were active in 
various mill areas, and were trying to promote a general strike®. The 
Government, however, did not expect much trouble®. The occur- 
rence of protests in the Jagaddail area in July seems to have 
somewhat worried the Government, but it felt relieved when the 
weavers of the four affected Jagaddal mills resumed work on July 8©. 
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This sense of relief turned out to be shortlived and the developments 
in the second fortnight aroused its anxiety once more®. But the 
Government did not make any move for resolving the dispute till the 
strike became general. 


The Government took up the position that the dispute was an 
industrial one and its policy was one of neutrality and non- 
interference in sucha dispute“. As a matter of fact, in many respects 
its attitude was'almost identical with that of the capitalist employers. 
Rationalizing this attitude Gilchrist stated, “With respect to 
grievances, they [Government] were practically in the same position 
as the employers. fFor] No definite issues had been put forward 
... 8 With regard to negotiation, lending tacit support to the 
employers he stated that the BJWU “was not a registered one, and 
\recognition of her [Das Gupta] as leader might further complicate 
matters”, Hence, “from the industrial point of view ... no 
immediate action was deemed advisable”®”. 


But while taking this posture of neutrality and non-intervention, 
the Government did not hesitate to deploy the respective forces 
against the strikers. Within a few days of the beginning of the 
agitation the IJMA Chairman and the managing agents of the 
affected mills approached the administration for police help®. And 
the latter responded readily. The Government, however, refrained 
from making use of rifles. Perhaps the widespred public outcry 
against police firing to crush the earlier strikes of the Liluah railway 
workers and the Bauria jute mill workers made the government wary. 
But it seems to have given free rein to the police and magistracy to 
issue prohibitory order and beat, assault and arrest the strikers, and 
their leaders. The policy was one of harassment and intimidation. 
The Anand Bazar Patrika of July 25 reported issue of prohibitory 
orders, large-scale arrest of Union leaders and worker activists, prose- 
cution and instances of lathi charge. And with the rapid spread of the 
strike, as reported by the Amrita Bazar Patrika of August 3, the 
repressive measures were intensified and strengthened. In early 


63. Gilchrist Note, p.133. it shouldbe stated here that the Government or its different 
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August armed police was posted in the Champdany area, and 
Section 144 was promulgated from Uttarpara to Chandernagore in 
Hooghly. In Calcutta the Acting Police Commissioner issued a 
notice on the BUWU banning any open air meeting”. In Metiaburuz 
the union leader Sachindra Singh and five others were arrested and 
fined for committing the offence of announcing a meeting through 
drum-beating”. Thus ‘behind the stance of an impartial arbitrator 
and non-interference in industrial dispute the state power was 
blatantly put into service inthe interest of the British capitalist em- 
ployers. Emphasizing this aspect Abdul Momin told a worker meeting 
held at Bauria on August 6 that the Government was supporting the 
Capitalists and that their interests were identical — to loot the country. 


The only action taken by the administration for negotiation in the 
early stages of the conflict was a conference convened by the 
District Magistrate of the 24-Parganas on August 5, at Bhatpara. 
The conference was attended by representatives of the jute mills 
in that area, K.C. Roy Chowdhury and Latafat Hossain on behalf of 
KLU, Prabhabati Das Gupta and a few others. A few strikers too 
appeared before the conference and narrated their grievances. But it 
failed to produce any tangible result”. 


Eventually the Government had to take initiative for bringinging 
the two sides to negotiation and the IJMA had to agree to negotiate 
with the BUWU. There were-several factors behind this change In the 
earlier stand of the Government and the IJMA. The single most 
important factor was the massive, determined and united assertion 
of the class demand of the jute workers. The repression failed to 
break the morale of the strikers, and the Government had to reckon 
with the fact that “there was no resumption of work in the beginning 
of the week commencing on the 12th August’’®. And, “instead of 
settling down, the unrest spread”” further. This situation forced both 
the Government and the employers to relent from their earlier 
position. The censure to which the Government was subjected to in 
the “Legislative Council” and the wide spread public criticism’® were 
also important factors. Two interrelated factors of crucial importance 
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were the rising prices of hessians and gunnies and the fear of losing 
the market in the United States. Thus on July 30, sounding a note of 
warning The Statesman in its “Occasional Notes’ editorially 
commented: 


There was some spreading ofthe trouble in the jute mills 
yesterday, _accompanied by a sharp advance in the 
market quotations of hessians and gunnies. One factor in the 
present situation should not be ignored_by any of the parties. 
The United States uses more than half the products of the 
Bengal mills ...” 


The hints were obvious. 


There was yet another important factor. It appears from 
Prabhabati Das Gupta’s own account that she was not happy with 
the militant initiatives of the workers and particularly the growing 
presence and influence of the leftlist and communist-oriented labour 
leaders”. It is revealing that she took part in the negotiation and 
arrived at an agreement without making any reference to the workers 
and totally bypassing the collective leadership that had been taking 
shape. 


a 


It was in such a background that on August 14 conferences were 
arranged at which the government representatives met separately the 
IJMA, Roy chowdhury and Latafat Hossain, and Das Gupata. And a 
compromise settlement was arrived at on August 16. The terms of the 
settlement were the following: 1. The IJMA Committee would recom- 
mend to the members (a) to pay the correct -proportionate increase 
in total earnings for extra hours worked; (b) to pay khoraki on the 
same scale as before, (c) that the scales of bonus will remain the 
same as they were before July 1, and (d) that favourable considera- 
tion be given to an adjustment of wages of time-workers. 2. There 
would be no victimization. 3.{a) Favourable consideration would 
be givenio the provision of maternity benefits and (b) there will 
be no corporal punishment’®. Thus, the powerful jute magnates had 
to concede not only the demands around which the struggle had 
broken out but also those for maternity benefits and abolition of 
the mediaeval practice of physical torture. 


Undoubtedly, the agreement was a significant victory for the 
militant workers and the BJWU. That the agreement had to be made 


- 
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with the BUWU was itself an indirect recognition of the BJWU and, 
more importantly, the right to unionization. Indeed, it was a momen- 
tous achievement for an important segment of the Calcutta working 
class. 


IV. The Post-Agreement Strikes 


The agreement did not lead to immediate return to normal 
condition and was followed by a series. of new strikes. 
Interestingly enough, these strikes took place in mills which had not 
participated in the pre-agreement strikes. These strikes appear to 
have been caused by three sets of factors. One was misgivings in 
the mind of those workers who had not joined the earlier strikes that 
they would not get the announced concessions, unless they too { 
_ went on strike”. Secondly, there were numerous complaints of 
victimization and dismissal of workers, | presumably worker 
militants, which soured the employer-worker relationship. Finally, 
the radical and leftist labour leaders were much dissatisfied with 
the terms of the settlement and bitter about the way in which 
Prabhabati Das Gupta arrived at the agreement without consulting 
them and Union Executive. At least some of them felt that it was still 


> possible to get some more concessions®. Thus the Beliaghata Jute 


Worker’s Union issued a leaflet characterizing the terms of settle- 
ment unsatisfactory and advising the workers to prepare thernselves 
fora longer and stiffer fight®'. Subsequently at a meeting of the BJWU 
Executive Committee held on August 24 Prabhabati was removed 
from the post of President of the Union. 


It was in this background that a fresh round of strikes broke out in 
_ several areas and particularly in the Hooghly mill areas on August 
19%. Das Gupta and her close associates tried to send the workers 
back to work. But while in some areas the workers responded to her 
appeal, in several areas they refused to pay heed to her advice and 
remained on strike. During this phase there were three major centres 
ofiworker protest and militancy: the mills from Chandernagore to 
Serampore®™, the mills in the Bauria-Chengail and Howrah area™, and 


79. ibid, p. 132. 
80. See BUWU General Secretary Kali Sen’s statement in Liberty, September 12; and 
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the Andrew Yule group of mills in the Budge Budge area of the 24- 
Parganas. Further, the strike in the Budge Budge mills converged with 
the strike of the oil-workers of the Burma-Shell, Indo-Burma Petro- 
leum and Standard oil among whom Subhas Bose was carrying on 
agitation for some time®. 


By September 2 the balance of forces tilted against the workers 
and work in many mills was resumed. However, even in the first week 
continuing unrest and agitation came to be reported from the New 
Central, Hanuman and Lawrence mills in Howrah, a few mills in 
Baranagore, Metiaburuz, Naihati and Kamarhati in the 24-paragans 
and some mills in the Hooghly district. The strikes inthe Andrew Yule 
group of mills in the Budge Budge “Proved the most stubborn of the 
post-agreement strikes” and continued till September11*. By mid- 

\ September most of the mills started working fully. 


V. Mobilization, Leadership and Organisation 


For having a proper understanding of the general strike a crucial 
question is the following: What was the pattern of mobilization, leader- 
ship and organization of the great strike? We have hypothesized 
earlier that the strike was the outcome of an interplay between 
spontaneous autonomous initiatives from the workers themselves 
and intervention from leftist and radical elements active inthe labour 
and political movements of the time. This survey of the strike 
movement lends support to the hypothesis. 


That there was a groundswell of discontent and protest against the 
employers’ attempt to intensify exploitation should be evident from the 
way in which the workers in the Jagaddal-Kankinaraha or 
Baranagar areas initially resorted to collective actions. These were 
remarkable instances of self-mobilization and anonymous leaders 
were thrown up from within the ranks of the workers. More specifically 
speaking and, as already seen, weavers and, to a lesser extent, 
spinners provided the leadership..In one area women took the lead 
and locked out willing men workers®’. 


That the weavers emerged as leaders was natural. Being 
relatively better-paid, they had greater staying-power. Further, being 
also relatively skilled, they had an idea about the different stages 
of the production process and hence they could innovate forms of 
85. Ibid, p. 132. 
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protest, for example, refusal to work more than 54 hours a week 
which could lead to disorganization of manufacture, and most 
probably these forms were worked out by the weavers themselves and 
not by any non-worker leader. The weavers were also strategically 
placed to bring about disolcation in production and this they did, for 
instance, by refusing to take off more than one ‘cut’. They also had 
higher rate of literacy which contributed to their leadership ability. 
It is also relevant to note that since the 1880s the weavers and the 
Muslim weavers or julahas in particular were especially known for 
their militancy or, in the language of the authorities, were 
‘notorious’ for their ‘turbulence’. There were also numerous 
instances of weavers and also spinners organizing worker protest 
against the employers and the sardari oppression®*. Appropriately it 
deserves to be mentioned that the massive movement had thrown up 
scores of workers and hundreds of cadres and volunteers like Ibrahim 
and Nandalal Das of Sheoraphuli or Dil Mohammed of Metiaburuz 
or Netai Krishna Jana and Ramu Sahu of Champdany* Unfortu- 
nately, most of them remain anonymous. 


Recently it has been suggested that the 1929 strike mobilization 
took place around the sardars and that they constituted “the most 


radical elements in the strikes’®. But no evidence has been’ 
adduced in support of this suggestion. The evidence that we have. 


come across, though limited generally speaking, contradicts the 
above suggestion. Thus Mani Singh, who himself was one of the strike 
leaders, writes, “The sardars vehemently opposed the strike’’®'. 


Another strike leader Abdul Momin too has written that the sardars. 


played the role of strike-breakers®*. It is also possible to refer to 
some specific instances. The Statesman reported that the sardars of 
the Kankinaraha and Reliance Mills assured the Bhatpara conference 
held on August 5 that the workers of the two mills would resume work 
next day, but disregarding their instructions the workers continued 
the strike? On August 13, Prabhabati Das Gupta complained: 
“some of the sardars as also some interested men ... were 


88. See, among others, R. Das Gupta, ‘Poverty and Protest: A study in Calcutta's 
working class and labouring poor, 1875-1900" in Arvind N. Das et af (eds.), The 
Worker and The Working Class, Public Enterprises Centre for Continuing 
Education, New Delhi, 1983, p.156; and Government of Bengal, Report of the 
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- threatening the strikers to resume work”%, In this account of the 
strike Gilchrist too stated, “Probably in the power of the sirdars 
lies the explanation of loyalty of the few jute mills which did not go 
on strike’. He was perceptive enough to discern that the general 
strike had put up a challenge to the s&dari system and observed that 
the “sirdar system will oppose unionism among the workers as a 
whole’. That would have been quite natural, for growth of trade 
unions as class organizations meant a challenge to the domination 
that the sardars had over the mass of workers. Some of them, 
particularly the line sardars, who were at the lower rung of the system, 
might have participated in the organization of the strike. But on 
balance the sardars were opposed to the strike. The core of the 
worker leadership was composed of weavers and, more importantly, 
the worker protest had its own momentum which was on the whole 
‘not amenable to manipulation by sardars. 


it may be reiterated here that the progress of the 1929 strike was 
not shaped by the workers alone. The non-worker labour leaders 
and trade unions and political oganizations too significantly 
influenced the course and nature of the struggle. The Kankinaraha 
Labour Union founded in 1922 or 1923 was one such organization. 
The union was, however, totally opposed to any confrontation of 
labour with capital. The two “leaders of the Union, K.C. Roy 
Chowdhury and Latafat Hossain, sought to remainin the good book 
of the authorities and in December 1927 they gave a reception to 
. Stanley Jackson, the. Bengal Governor, and Alexander Murray, 
former Prsident of the IJMA and Bengal Chamber of Commerce”. 
The KLU leadership took great satisfaction. from the fact that “by 
discouraging strikes and adopting the policy of negotiation with 
employers ... the Union has to some extent won the employers’ 
confidence’®*, But whatever credibility it had, was lost due to its role 
inthe strike. By early. August Latafat Hossain came to be “believed 
las] a Government man and in league with the Managers...’”®. 


In the organization and conduct of the strike struggles, in the 
voicing of worker grievances and the formulation of demands, and in 
the conversion of the largely autonomous local strikes into a general 
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strike the crucial role was played by the BJWU, Prabhabati Das - 


Gupta, militant leaders like Swami Biswanand and leftist labour 
' leaders, most of whom were close to the WPP. The BJWU was 
formally constituted in January 1929 out of the Bengal Jute Workers 
Association, which with its office at Bhatpara had been active in many 
of the labour activities and struggles of 1927 and 1928 and even earlier 
in the mill areas'®. Following the arrest of Shibnath Banerjee and 
Radha Raman Mitra, the elected President and General Secretary 


of the BUWU, in connexion with the Meerut Conspiracy Case, | 


Prabhabati Das Gupta, Kali Kumar Sen and Bankim Mukherjee were 
elected as Acting President, Acting General Secretary and Organising 
Secretary, respectively. . 


Of them, Sen was a WPP member and Mukherjee a member of a 


Leftist political group, Peoples Party (previously known as the Con-: 


gress Radical Party)”. Prabhabati was a _ nationalist-minded 
leabour leader having no definite commitment to any particular politi- 
cal ideology. She had a dynamic but strong ego-centric personality. 
With little comprehension of capital-labour relations, with limited 
knowledge of labour laws and with strong misgivings about the 
communists, she was perhaps drawn to the labour movement out of 
humanitarian considertaion. Within a short time she emerged as the 
most widely known leader lovingly and reverentially addressed by 
the workers as Mataji or ‘respected Mother’. The fact that a 
bhadramahila or respectable lady coming from a high caste, affluent 
family and having foreign education got herself involved in labour 
affairs, gave her particular prominence and even charisma’. During 
the strike period she also made available large funds for conducting 
the strike campaign, printing pamphlets and leaflets, hiring cars, 
renting telephones and providing relief to distressed workers'*. But 
her popularity and leadership-ability must not be exaggerated and, as 
mentioned above, during the post-agreement strike phase she failed 
to carry many areas with her. As a matter of fact, the effective political 
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and area-level leaderhship was provided by the leftist and radical 
leaders and their names occurred frequently in the press as well 
as the Intelligence Branch reports on the strike. Most of them had 


.good command of Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, were in close contact 


with the masses and were active participants in the day to day 
struggles of the workers. With the manifestation of a groundswell of 
resentment of the jute mill workers these leaders and activists made 
a concentrated effort for extending and coordinating the individual 
struggles and turning those into a general strike. Contemporary 
newspaper accounts and also Intelligence Branch reports indicate 
that they devoted their energy to give a radical content to the strike 
movement and in their campaign speeches they spelled out the 
wider anti-capitalist dimensions of the strike and linked them with 
anti-imperialism and nationalism by drawing upon the real experi- 


ences of the workers and thus contributed to the deepening of their 


awareness. They also triedto develop a collective leadership and the 
leaflets issued by the BJWU bear the imprint of this effort'™*. 


Before proceeding further, we would like to consider here a 
question that cropped up in course of the strike. In connexion with 
the financing of the strike it was hinted by the Government and 
alleged by the IJMA that Marwari dealers in the hessian market faced 
with a large fall in hessian prices in the forward trading financed and 
even engineered the strike with a veiw to forcing up the hessian prices 
and lessening the loss which they had incurred'™. Price records show 
that during the period of the general strike from the last week of July 
to mid-August hessian prices had been going up'™ and taking advan- 
tage of the strike the speculators seem to have made a large gain. 
From this and also from Prabhabati’s own account?” it is.possible to 
suggest that the speculators made some funds available for the strike. 
But even if it was so, it can by no means be argued that the strike was 
deliberately created by them. By the last week of July, that is, by the 
time the rumour about the role of the hessian dealers was in circula- 


104. We have come across four leaflets issued by the BJWU during the jute general 
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tion, the strike movement had acquired its own independent momen- 
tum. Further, it is highly likely that the strikers had mobilized some 
funds through reducing their remittances to village homes, reverse 
flow of money order, borrowing from moneylenders and credit from 
grocers’, The exodus to the countryside also made possible some 
self-provisioning, however meagre that might be. Thus the rural con- 
nexions provided important support to the struggle of the jute workers. 


As regards the leadership an important question is : What was the 
attitude of the nationalist leadership towards the strike? By the second 
week of August a broad alliance, though of a loose nature, had been 
growing between the leadership of the militant workers and the Indian 
National Congress. The speeches of the Bengal leaders like Subhas 
Bose, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, J. C. Gupta and others who 
participated in the Bengal Legislative Council debate that took place 
on August 9 on a motion censuring the Goverment, and the citizens” 
meeting held on August 10 under the auspices of the BUWU signified 
a solidarity with the workers. The nationalist newspapers like Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Ananda Bazar Patrika and Liberty too came out.in an 
unqualified manner in support of the historic strike. 


It, however, needs to be particularly mentioned that the involve- . 
ment ofthe Bengal Congress leadership including its two topmost 
leaders, Subhas Bose and J.M. Sen Gupta, was peripheral. While 
Jawaharlal Nehru came to Calcutta to personally observe the 
situation and, on August 16, addressed a largely attended meeting of 
the jute workers at Titagarh, none of the. Bengal Congress leaders 
paid any visit to the mill area. It was, in fact, curious that around mid- 
August Subhas Bose delivered a long speech at a worker meeting 
held at Liluah, dwelt at length on labour movement and relationship 
between Labour and Swaraj and referred to the Tinplate workers’ 
strike in Jamshedpur and the strike in the Budge Bduge oil depot 
in both of which he was very much involved, but remained silent 
on the jute general strike’?. It was all the more curious in view of the 
fact that in the jute strike the workers were waging struggle directly 
against foreign British Government In Bengal and that there was no. 
. danger of adverse effects on the formation of a multi-class nationalist 
bloc in which the Congress leadership was keenly interested. 

Two explanations of this ambivalence may provisionally be 
offered. One is that the Bengal Congress leaderhship in general 
108. For relevant evidence see RCLI, Evidence, Vol V, PLI, IUMA’s Note’, p.303; alsa 
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and Bose in particular had considerable distrust about labour'®. The 
second one was that Bose’s interest in worker movement was 
primarily as a mass force which can provide powerful support to the 
nationalist politics. But he had serious. reservations about class 
struggle and role of the communists in labour movement". It seems 
that the reservation found reflection in his attitude towards the jute 
general strike in which leftist and communist-minded labour leaders 
had been playing a leading role. But this attitude and the underlying 
tension considerably circumscribed the dynamics of both the 
working class struggle and the national movement. 


\ 
VI. Concluding Observations 


The general strike of 1929 and its dynamics signifed impressive 
advances in the crystallization of emerging social relations among 
workers as workers—relations arising out of shared experience of 
work and living and also of collective action against capital. The 
unfolding of the underlying processes were marked by a dialectic 
between collective action and initiative by a broad spectrum of non- 
worker leadership which sought to represent nationalist as well as as 
radical, Marxist revolutionary ideologies and politics. In the process 
the mass strike turned out to be a class struggle having distinct 
political dimensions and not just an economistic trade union 
struggle. This character was strikingly demonstrated by the 
demands for an eight-hour working day, minimum wage, and 
maternity benefits or abolition of corporal punishment and the 
underlying issue of militant trade unionism demands and issues 
which in the colonial context of the 1920s were class issues of a 
radical political nature. 


Indeed, the general strike was the culmination of the process of 
growth of class conflicts and class consciousness over the years, 
though with fluctuations and even discontinuities. The mass disc- 
pline and the sense of organization that were witnessed during the 
strike represented ahigh point of working class militancy, solidarity 
and consciousness in the Calcutta industrial area. The heterogeneity 
in the composition of the jute- textile labour force had considerable 
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divisive potential. Gilchrist was worried about the danger of commu- 
nal friction’. The Gouripore riot ora tension between ‘Madrass? (or 
Telugu-speaking) workers and non-Madrassi workers that had 
become manifest in Titagarh''S’ -could have blurred the conflict 
between employers and workers. But this did not take place. Un- 
doubtedly, the workers had, in addition to their identity of workers, | 
several other collective identities, like religious-community, caste a 
and linguistic-cultural ones. But in the context of a vigorous and 
developing class strugcle the pre-existing identities remained 
submerged during the period of the general strike. What came to the 
fore was growing loyalty to a new social collectivity - the collectivity of 
class. 


_ But the advances maje remained provisional and the promise 
unrealized. And the class-in-itself and: for-itself transition remained 
ambiguous and and fluid. Infact, the great strike of 1929 was followed 
by a marked decline of warking class struggle and class conscious- 
ness. Reasonably satisfactory explanations for this setback have to be 
sought in terms of a complex of economic, political and social 
factors. That, however, is not being attempted here. 


[In writing this paper have benefited greatly from discussions 
with Gautam Chattopadhyay, Dipesh Chakrabarty, Nripendra Nath 
Bandyopadhyay, Suranjan Das, Parimal Roy and Tanika Sarkar. 
Bhowani Roy Chaudhuri and Santosh Ghosh have been generous 
‘with their insights obtained from many years of work with jute mill 
workers as labour leaders. Shri Arun Prasad Mukherjee, IPS, has 
been specially generous for giving me acess to rare source 
materials. 


The research undertaken has been organizationally and financially 
supported by the Centre for -Management Development Studies, 
Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta.] 
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' Demands of the Bengal Jute Workers Union 


(1) Proportionate increase in total earnings for extra time worked, the 
total earnings to include bonuses of all kinds and khoraki; (2) no 
victimization; (3) payment of wages for the period during which the 
workers had been on strike or had been locked out; (4) the creation 
of a board to consider other grievances, the board to consist of 
three millowners, three representatives of the Bengal Jute Workers 
Union, and two outsiders (one to be chosen by the employers and 
one to be chosen by the union); (5) provision of maternity benefits; 
and (6) no corporal punishment. 


[These demands were put forward by the Bengal Jute Workers’ Union 

t a conference between the Government -of Bengal 
representatives and Probhabati, Das Gupta held around mid-August 
1929. Source: Gilchrist Note, 135-6] 


APPENDIX II 


Terms of Settlement 


.(1) Wages.- The Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association will 
recommend to members of the association the terms already publicly 
arrounced:- (a) to pay the correct proportionate increase in total 
earnings for the extra hours worked; (b) to pay khoraki on the same 
scale as heretofore. 


They will also recommend to members :- (c) that the scales of 
bonuses remain the same as they were before July 1st when the mills 
were working 54 hours a week; and (d) that favourable considera- 
tion be given to an adjustment of wages to time -workers on the 
basis of the concession suggested for piece-workers. 


(Note. -This will not apply to mills where such lala has 
already been made). 


The Committee will also recommend to members :- (2) that there 
be no victimization; (3) that favourable consideration be given to the 
provision of maternity benefits; (4) that there be no corporal 
punishment. - 


(Note. - The [IJMA] committee wish to point out that corporal 
punishment is already strictly prohibited.) 


(5) That the authorities of each mill consider favourably 
reasonable statements of grievances put forward by their workers. 
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The labour leaders also signed an assurance to the effect that 
they would do their utmost to secure a resumption of work on 
Monday, the 19th August. 


(Source: Gilchrist Note,pp. 136-7) 


APPENDIX Ill 
Leaflets Issued By The Bengal Jute Workers’ Union 
Leaflet A.-To Jute Mill Workers. 


Brethren. - You alll know that from the 1st July the mill owners 
have issued a new order that you will have to work for six hours more 
in the week. 


By making you work for these extra six hours, by wringing th 
bicod out of your body they will make a profit of lakhs of rupees. 


And what will you gain? Just look at this rough estimate: if you 
worked at the rate of 54 hours you would get :- 


Size ofa Remuneration Number Remune- Reward Total 


roll for a roll of of ration for 
100 yards rolls week 
Rs. Re. a. Rs. a. 
8 9 27  .8annas 10 5 1 6 6 6 
sacking 


if you work at the rate of 60 hours, you would get :- 
Size ofa Remuneration Number Remune- Reward Total 


roll for a roll of of ration for 
100 yards rolls week 
~ Rs. Re. a. Rs. a. 
8 9 27 8 annas 10 5 1 QO 6&0 
sacking 


Do you understand what you have gained? For weaving ten arn 
of sacking you will earn six annas less. 


This is merely a rough estimate that we‘have put up. In the 
spinning, beaming and all the other rooms also the earnings will fall 
off. 


If you quitely put up with it, know for certain that a month 
afterwards your weekly wages will be still further reduced. 


i: =: -- 
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lf you put up with it, you are done for. 
Do you know what is the remedy? 


lf you want to live, you must fight. This is the opportunity. This 
is the opportunity for workmen in all the jute mills of Bengal to fight 
in combination. 


Come brethren, combine - wherever any of you may be,let all unite 
and start a hartal in every mill. Stand up with chests inflated against 
the oppression of the pot-bellied owners. 


There is no other way of surviving than starting a hartal. Victory 
s certain if you fight together. 


Bengal Jute Mills Workers’ Union Head Office, 41, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 


[The leaflet was undated. But it is obvious that it was issued before 
the strike.] 


Leaflet B. - To The Labourers At The Jagaddai Chatkal. 


Brethren. - This is avery critical time. If even a very small mistake 
takes place in you ideas, geat harm will be done. So beware: It is 
said that some pleaderhas advised you to the effect that your wages 
would be realized by action in the courts. You are very simple folks, 
so you have been enmeshed in the plans of an ordinary pleader. The 
mill authorities have reduced your weekly wages. What can the 
courts do if you do not want to work on low wages? Trey can do 
nothing. Did any contract take place between you and the mill authori- 
ties? Did they give you anything in writing that you will receive such 
and such wages every week? Such a transaction did not take place. 
Then what can the courts do? You want to sell a thing for Rs.5 and 
another man wants to buy the same for Rs.4. Then can you realize 
these Rs.5 through the court? Certainly not. If the customer has the 
necessity and need for it and you will not part with it for less than Rs.5, 
he shall have to buy the same for Rs.5. Where does the court come 
in here? Ask the pleader to mention this matter before us, we shall give 
the right answer to him. If this pleader speaks out these things before 
the court, he will lose his practice. Who has advised you to weave 
a piece of cloth or half piece of cloth a day? This will certainly cause 
loss to the mill authorities but it will also cause a reduction in your 
wages. Now there is going to be a strike and at this time you must 
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have more money. Brethren: We say again that times are delicate. 
Differentiate well between friends and enemies. Hear everybody, take 
their advice, but act upon the counsel of those who appear to you to 
be inthe right. The greater the delay you are making in going on a 
strike, the greater will be the harm to your interests. So long as all 
the mills do not close down, pressure will not fall on the mill authorities. 
Step forward with courage and others will follow you. Now become 
ready to go on a strike. If all of you bretheren act conjointly, then 
victory will be yours because you have truth and right on your side. 


(Sd.) Bengal Jute Workers’ Union, 41, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
[This leaflet too seems to have been issued prior to the strike.] 


Leaflet C. - Oppression in the Jute Mills. 


On either side of the Ganges are jute mills. With effect from the 
tst July, 1929, 6 hours more work is being taken. There is a great 
demand for jute - cloth, specially in this city and other cities. This is 
why the millowners want to get more jute-cloth prepared. Keeping the 
mills open for longer hours they take more work from the labourers. 
The millowners will thus cause greater profits to accrue for the 
shareholders and bring about an increase in the incomes of the 
managing agents. So they want more work every week. He who is a 
weaver will do more work. Why should men, women and children 
work more? It is their intention that those who are drawing big 
salaries should get a bigger increase in their salaries without work and 
draw a gratuity of Rs.100 per annum and Rs.30 to Rs.60 profits by 
causing the labourers to work longer hours. 


Brethren: You do every hard labour every day. How much wages 
do you draw during the week? The jute-cloth which is prepared by 
your labour profits the mill men after sales. Do ponder and think over 
the huge profits that have been made out of your 6 hours of longer 
work. Take an account of the profit which these 6 hours of longer 
work by you has given them. Should the fruit of your labours fill the 
bellles of the rich and leave you wringing your hands? No, but you 
should make an effort to put down this. 


Man is not made of iron. It is to be regretted that you people do not 
get any rest. Do you get any gifts or commission in lieu of longer hours» 
of work? 


Every year the leaders of the labourers in England come andi 
express sorrow at your condition and say that you people do not try 
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for fixed hours of work and increased wages. There the weekly income 
of the labourers is high and they live in comfort. When they become 
ill they get some salary. Do you get anything? Women after concep- 
tion get some allowance without work at home there. Do your women 
get the same? They say that work should not exceed 8 hours a day. 
What are you doing here? There is a law there that the millowner 


' fines the sirdar for making the labourers work beyond the fixed time. 


Fo i 


There is such a bad management about time in your place that no 
inspector can check whether you have been made to work more or 


; according to law. Have you made any efforts to put down this cunning 


£ 


of theirs? 


Brethren: After all you are men and not brutes. Be ready to act 
accroding to the following and unite with other labourers to make the 
demand:- (1) We shall not work for even half an hour more even on 
being paid for it, for we want rest; (2) None of us, whether men or - 
women, will work a minute more than 8 hours; (3) Such an 
arrangement should be made that no man or woman should get less 
than Rs.8 per week; (4) Such an arrangement should be made that 
inspector should be able to find out if on any particular day work 
is taken more than 8 hours and the officials should be punished and 


` their deceptions should be put an end to; (5) Half salary should be 


given during illness; (6) Privilege leave with salary should be allowed 
every year; (7) Women labourers should be allowed leave on full 
salary before confinement. 


One strike to-day, another after 6 months will not make you 
realize your demands. Brethren: act on the above unanimously. If your 
demands are not granted then go on a strike all together. If you work 
with unity then you will succeed. 


(Sd. ) Dr. Probhabati Gupta, M. A., Ph. D., Bengal Jute Workers’ 
Union. 

(2) Bankim Mukherjee, Secretary to Bengal Jute Workers’ 
Union. 

(3) Kali Sen, Secretary to Bengal Jute Workers’ Union. 

(4) Abdur Rahaman, Secretary to Bengal Jute Workers’ Union. 

(5) Manindra Singh, Matiaburuj Jute Workers’ Union. 

(6) Sachinandan Chatterji, Champdany Jute Workers’ Union. 

(7) Addul Momen, Shibpur Jute Workers’ Union. 

(8) Promode Ghose, Bhatpara Jute workers’ Union. 

(9) Mia Jan, Changail Jute Workers’ Union. l 

(10) Sikandar, Budge Budge Jute Workers’ Union. - 

(11) Satya Narain, Titaghur Jute Workers’ Union. 


i 
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Since the arrest of Kalidas Babu, the Union offices have located 
in Calcutta. Adress, 41, Harrison Road {at the Amherest Street Junc- 
tion). If any labourer is oppressed upon or his body is injured, he 
shouldat once report the matter here. 


[The next indicates that the leaflet was issued after July 1.] 
APPENDIX [V 


Leaflet issued by the faction led by Prabhabati Das Gupta after 
the split in the Bengal Jute Workers’ Union 


7th September, 1929. 


A 


BENGAL JUTE WORKERS’ UNION - NOTICE NO.1. 


Be careful of Capitalists - Request of Labour Brothers (Friends). 


_ Dear Brothers:- Looking at your unity and the wonderful 
enterprise of Mother Provabati Dasgupta, the eyes of the capitalists 
and millowners have been opened. They..have now come to realize 
that three lakhs of labourers and artisans being united have the 
capacity and are in a position to remove their own troubles , and 
difficulties. Your peaceful to remove their own troubles and 
difficulties. Your peaceful Hartal (strike) and picture of unity poking at 
their eyes like pins. They are now endeavouring to make a breach 
among the labouring and craftsmen classes. This is her order and 
request that you should work quietly for these months. In the mean- 
time you should inform your grievances at the Titaghur Union office or 
you should bring it to the notice of Mataji’s (Mother Dasgupta’s) 
office in mill areas and of other places. Gourepore, Titaghur, 
Jagatdal, Kankinara, Telinipara and in other places union offices 
have been opened. 


Dr. Pravabati Dasgupta is the father and mother of the poor. You 
know perhaps that in the last strike of Methars and Dhangars she 
undertook so much untiring trouble for their cause which achieved 
success in the long run. She is trying her fevel best to remove your 
miseries. In order to make a dis-union and complications amongst 
you, the capitalists and millowners are trying in various ways. 
Their men are distributing notices in every mill and they have taken 
up many youths to their sides. Be careful not to believe in the least 
their notices and preaching. You should try to remove your troubles 
quietly. You should inform your grievances verbally or in writing to 


eet See x: - 


N. 


local 
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union office. 


In emergent cases you should inform your 
grievances in person to the president of the union (Mother Provabati 
Dasgupta). Head Office of Bengal Jute Workers Union, at No. 1, 
Antony Bagan Lane (near Raja Bazar Tram Depot), Calcutta. 


There are twelve departments in each mill. From each depart- 


Vice-President 

General Organizing Secretary 
Titaghur Group 

Secretary of Budge-Budge Group 
Titaghur 

Shamnagar-Secretary 
Kankinara-Secretary 

General Secretary 

Barrackpore Group-Secretary 
Hooghly-Chinsurah Group-Secretary 
Karmarhatty Agarpara-Secretary 
Kamarhatty-Agarpara-Asst, Secretary 
Jagatdal-Secretary 
Gourepore-Hazinagar-Secretary 


ment you should select one honest man (whom you can trust) and 
the send names of such twelve men to the head office. It has been 
estimated more than enough that the prestige of three lakhs of men 
have been saved in such a bad time. Besides that you shall have to 
remember the comforts and conveniences of your peasant brothers. 
You should mind also that they may not be putinto inconveniences 
and difficulties for your cause. The capitalists: are profited in both 
ways. During Hartal the price of jute comes down and they used to 
store jute to the value of several millions. On the contrary, they are 
also profited if Hartal fails. Consequently, it would be better for you, 
peasant brothers, if you continue to work instead of Hartal. We hope 
that you should go through this noiice patiently, and this should be 
read to your other brothers, and it is also hoped that it will not be 
difficult to attain your aim if you continue your work quietly. 


: Narendra Nath Chatterjee 
; .Nripen Choudhury. 

: Nripen Choudhury. 

: Panchanon Babu. 

> K. Ahammad. 

: Nando Kisore Sarma. 

: Mahammad Siddik 

: Bakar ali Mirja. 

: Kali Banerjee. 

: Ramlagan Prasad Jaswal. 
: Ronjoy Mukhopadhay. 

: Ramgopal Bhattacharjee. 
: Samu Mia. 

: Bibhu Banerjee. 


EXPERIMENTS IN BENEVOLENT ADMINISTRATION : 
WILLIAM SLEEMAN IN SAUGAR AND NARMADA 
TERRITORIES 


"K. MAJUMDER 


William Sleeman’s claim to fame rests mainly on the extirpation 
of the Thagee and Dacoity menance from Central India. Not so 
widely known are the measures he took to improve the general ad- 
ministration of the Saugar and Narmada territories where he served 
for most of his official career’. The measures are set out in official 
papers of which a good collection exists in the Madhya Pradesh 
Government Archives in Nagpur. In this collection are a series of 
records called the “Sleeman Correspondence”, being despathches ‘ 
from and to Sleeman®. 


The correspondence covers the period 1823-56, although the 
papers of the years 1831 -43 are the important ones, both in their bulk 
and content. The papers are mostly copies of the Jabalpur Divisional 
Records and concern many departments of the Govenment; 
however, there is no clue to when and why the papers had been 
typed at atimelong after they were originally written. 


Through the papers Sleeman emerges as a hard-headed, down- 
to-earth administrator whose innovative zeal was balanced by his 
solicitude for local traditions. While changing the existing system, 
he would care for the people’s attachment to it, for their susceptibili- 
ties, even their prejudices. He recognised the merits of some loca! 
insitutions, notwithstanding their disuse; he would attempt at their 
revival and renovation. 


What mattered to him most as an administrator was whether an 
institution or practice met the local needs rather than if it accorded 
or not with his own fond ideas of good government. Sleeman would 
at times even oppose his superior -authority’s wishes for the sake 
of safeguarding local interests. No doubt a custodian of the 


1. Sleeman was in Saugar and and Narmada territories from 1820 to 1843, serving 
in various capacities : Assistant io the Agent, Principal Assistant, General Super- 
intendent of the Operations for the Suppression of Thagee and Dacoity, Agent to ’ 
tne Governor-general. He was Resident in Gwalior in 1843-49, and Residentin 
Lucknow in 1849-56. He opposed the annexation of Oudh. He died in 1856. C.E. 
Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biography (Indian Edn. Varanasi, 1971), p. 392. 

2. The authoristhankfulto Dr Chhanda Chatterjee, Lecturer, Viswa Bharati for having 
told him about the availability of the “Correspondence” at the Nagpur Archives. 
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Company's colonial interests, Sleman’s object, nevertheless, was to 
set up a paternalistic administration, dictated as it was by practical 
necessity and rooted, as it needed to be, in locally cherished 
traditions. a 


Sleeman belonged to the same genre of officers as Munro, Mal- 
com, Metcalfe and Elphinstone whose adminstrative measures were 
a blending of pragmatism, their guiding maxim being “hasten slowly” 
to effect reforms. They took care that the needs of the 
Government squared well with expectations of the people, admin- 
instrative exigencies being as important a consideration as the 
feelings of the people. While making changes, Sleeman would make 
alllowance for the people’s reluctance to accept them. Not all that he 
introduced in the areas under his charge were frightfully new to the 
local people nor all that he rejected in the local life was absolutely 
loathsome; and this he made clear in his official despatches. Bold and 
enterprising, Sleeman was discreet and considerate as well — just as 
a ruler needed to be in a period of transition when the old order had 
to give way to the new dispensation of the British rule: 


Sleeman often moved about the:countryside dressed in black, 


- being mistaken by the people as a clergyman to whom they made a 


clean breast of their woes, some of which were related’ to, if not 
caused by, the British administration itself. To him such- popular 
reaction was the best indicator of the wisdom or otherwise of the 
measures he took for administrative improvement. 


Social reclamation of the men under his charge may not have 
been Sleeman’s declared policy, but eradication of what appeared to 
him as inhuman social practices was his unprociaimed resolve. Sati 
was one such practice. Bahamanee was another. 


In March 1828, about a year before Bentinck prohibited sati, 
Sleeman, while holding civil charge of the Jabalpur district, had 
issued a proclamation, banning it and its abetment — and abetment 
meant buying even “one ounce of wood forthe purpose” by anyone 
other than the widow herself, who was free to fetch wood for self- 
immolation, and she could do so not before her husband's corpse 


had been fully consumed by fire.’ 


3. A. E. Nelson, ed., Central Provinces District gazetteers Jubbuipore District 
(Bombay, 1909), pp. 102-7. Steeman describes in detail how he saved In dramatic 
circumstances the life of a widow. 
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While sati was “exceedingly rare” in Bundelkhand states, where 
the local rulers had banned it, and where widows “were taken 
greatest possible care of’, it was widely prevalent in Rewa where the 
ruler felt “exalted” by the sacrifice of his own niece on the funeral pyre 
of her husband, the ruler of Udaypur®. Little wonder, in Rewa sati 
flourished inallits “pristine vigour’, and the loss of life annually “must 
be really frightful”, so ranthe report of a British officer who saw a sati 
being performed just outside the Government rest house where he 
stayed and whose intervention proved unavailing®. 


Sati was horrid practice no doubt, but more abhorrent to Sleeman 
was the practice of ghat murder in Bengal. The practice was of men 
leaving their old, decrepit, moribund parents on the bank of the 
Ganges to die there; the fond belief was that death by sacred river. 
would ensure the soul a safe haven in heaven itself. The Government 
had not yet intervened 


to save the poor wretches from the barbarous treatment of 

their relatives who appear with brutal avidity to fill their 

mouths with mud and water from torrid stream to quench for 

ever the returning signs of life and hope which the fresh air of 
_the river bank may have produced’. 


in such circumstances Sleeman wondered how he could enforce the 
Government's ban on sati when the. Company's government had not 
banned the ghat murder. He frankly admitted his genuine 
uneasiness when men from upper India expressed to him their 
stronger revulsion at ghat murder scenes in Bengal than at 
occurrences of sati in Rewa and other states in Central India which 
were not under direct British rule®. 


4. Sle2man Correspondence (hereafter cited as S$.C.), 1847: H. Sweetland at 
Rewah to Sleeman, Agent to the Governor-general, Saugar and Narmada 
Territories, 24 March 1847; Sleeman to K. M. Elliott, Secretary Political Dept., Govt. 
of India, 24 May 1947. Both Sweetland and Sleeman reported onthe Rewa Raja's 
non-cooperation with the British governmentin suppressing sati, The Raja frankly 
admitted his fear of the widows’ curse if they were prevented from selfimmolation. 
Sle2man was certain that the Rajput princes whom the Rewah Raja held as his 
model allowed both satiand female infanticide in their states. Sleeman would both 


pressurise and persuade the local chiefs to cooperate with him in suppressing the - 


practice of sati. 

Sleeman to Elliott, 24 May 1847, op.cit. 

Sweetland to Sleeman, 24 March 1847, op. cit. 

Sleaman to Elliott, 24 May 1847, op. cit. 

lbid. , å 


ONG 


wen 
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Bahamanee was widely prevalent in Baghelkhand?® states and 
not unknown in Bundelkhand. The local Brahmins, with a view to 
clinching their claim to disputed property — and when all other means 
of doing so had failed — would cut off the heads of their women and 
children and finally stab themseives to death. 


Sleeman narrated to the Government the gruesome -result of a 
quarrel between some Brahmin and non-Brahmin farmers. When the 
non-Brahmin party, accompanied by their armed retainers, 
approached the Brahmin family. for the settlement of the dispute, 
the latter went up the roof of one house, female members following the 
men. Unable to settle the dispute on his own terms, the head of the 
Brahmin family successively slashed the head of his own mother, aunt 
and young niece and threw the bodies down upon the non-Brahmin 
party before taking his own life. When two of his broters were about 
to kill the other women, the armed men below, unable to stand the 
sight any longer, shot the brothers dead. Thus six persons fell in the 
dispute over what really was trifle’. 


Not just the inhumanity of the practice, but the stoicism of the 
Brahmin women and children involved in it that zi Sleeman both 
amazed and aghast. The women and children offered no resistence 
whatever being killed; on the contrary, they considered it a matter 
of honour to willingly submit to death; they appeared to do so “with 
as much sangfroid as an European lady submits to have her hair 
dressed fora ball’''. Thus what the local Brahmins considered as 
the vindication of their honour resulted in the senseless killing of their. 
men, women and children which no local ruler had so long deemed 
necessary to check. Sleeman ordered the total stoppage of the 
practice, demanding, by way of setting an example, that the Raja of 
Maihar punish one of his Brahmin subjects for cutting off the head 
of his own daughter*. 


Long currency of a practice was for Sleeman not the only 
justification for its continuance under his administration any more 
than its utility to the administration itself. He would do away with the 
practice if it was unjust and unfair to the people under his charge. 
One such practice was beggary or the exaction of unpaid labour for 
carrying the-Government’s civil and military stores and supplies. De- 


9, Baghelkhand lay to the east of Bundelkhand. Of the small states abounding the 
tract, Rewa was the most important. R 

10. Sleeman to Elliott, 24 May 1847 op. cit. 

11. ibid. 

12. ibid. 


# 
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population of road side village with the resultant damage to local 
agriculture was the obvious proof of the unpopularity of the practice. 
Sleeman’s scheme of agricultural improvement and progressive at- 
tachment of the local people to his administration was indeed 
frustrated by this well entrenched institution which was 


so destructive to the peace and comfort ofthe people and so 
prejudicial to the interest and character of our Government’®. 


Sleeman would pay the porters for their job, instilling in them faith 


! 


in the justness of his administration. He strongly doubted if the a 


practice was as necessary for the Governmentas it had been made 


out to be. In fact; as he reported to the Government himself, he and . 


three of his regiments had in 1829 passed through the Jabalpur 


district “without pressing or requiring a single coolie from villages” on ; 


the way". 


` He even disapproved of the suggestion that pate/s and 
maiguzars be made responsible for providing porters at a certain rate, 


forthe landed gentry were very likely to abuse their power “to gratify — 


their resentments against inhabitants or to appropriate to themselves 
the weges” due to the porters". 


Even the subordinate Indian staff of the Government, Sepoys and ` 


orderlies, in particular, were no better when it came to paying the 


‘porters their wages fixed by the Government. European officers 


were either too busy or not.too careful to detect the fraudulent 
activities of the low paid Indian staff. Under a busy European officer, 
the Indian staff, so Sleeman feared, would either sent away the 
coolies unpaid or charge a larger amount to the Government 
accounts than they would actually pay the men. They could even 
delay the disburesement of wages at one pretext or another, and 
then the 


poor men, hungry and weary, after along journey, under a 
heavy burden, will steal off to their homes unpaid"®. 


Sleeman would totally ban beggary, making the village headmen and 
all local civil officers of the Government accountable for any 
infringement of the ban”. 


13. S.C., 1931 : Sleeman to F.C. Smith, Agent to Saugar and Narmada Territories, 
8 January 1831. í 

14. ibid. ; 

15. Ibid. A 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 
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Attempts at eradication of social abuses were accompanied by 
new pieces of legislation having social implications. Punishment for 
adultery, for example, by long periods of imprisonment was now 
-done away with; instead, fines were realised from the offender and a 
part of the amount given to the complainant. 


The main argument for the new measure was that the commission 
of adultery was a private injury suffered rather than a public wrong 
committed, and so the punishment needed to be such as to satisfy the 
injured party before the state could claim penalty from the offender. 
The imprisonment of the offender as a public delinquent earned 

' the injured party no redress whatever for the wrong suffered by it'®. 


As forthe woman, convicted of adultery, Sleeman ruled that she 
could not ordinarily be punished except at the instance of her 
prosecutor, and none but her husband or near relations, if he were 
dead or away, could be admitted as her prosecuter. The British 
magistrate trying the case would exercise his discretion in punishing 
the woman according to the usage of the country—expulsion from her 
caste and her home. However, if the husband pardoned the 
paramour and took back his wife, the magistrate would have no 
grounds to proceed against her and he would use his own discretion 

“in letting the woman subject herself to the customary punishment’? 


However, care had to be taken against the husband, in collusion 
with his wife, seeking to blackmail someone by falsely charging him 
with adultery. in such cases the accused had to be given the fullest 
opportunity to disprove the charge while the woman's deposition 
should be dimissed as of no consequence whatever”. 


in keeping with the Government’s general policy, Sleeman 
sought to promote trade by abolishing inland customs duties, the 
local chiefs being dt the same time warned against appropriating 
what the Government resigned. He was particularly keen on encour- 
aging cotton cultivation and its export from Saugar?'. Almost every 
article, imported or exported, was dutiable, which hampered 


18. T. Maddock, Agent to Gov. General, Saugar and Narmada Territories, in S. C., 
1828, pp. 117-18. 

19. Ibid. 

20. lbid. 

21. S. C., 1846: G.W. Hamilton offg. Dy. Commr., Saugar, to Sleeman, 27 May 1846. 
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internal trade — an evil compound by “exactions and peculations” of 
the subordinate staff of the customs department”. 


However, in wild tracts the British government allowed the 
merchants to buy security by paying the local landlords the 
traditional transit duty, for this accustomed practice, as Sleeman 
believed , was 

more likely to promote the security of the roads than any 
ordinary police establishments”. 


The local Thakurs were now held responsible for protecting 
conveys of merchants passing through their tracts by charging them 
one rupee for every hundred heads of cattle**. 


At places such as these between Chaka and Sehora, for ex- , 
ample, where annually. thirty to forty thousand cattle heads passed ` 
through, a considerable amount could be collected as transit duty 
which Sleeman would use for the maintenance of village police 
establishment and for the construction and repair of road side wells 
with which to irrigate the trees lining the roads®. 


Welfare of the people was for Sleeman as important a 
consideration as advantage to the Government. He viewed town — 
duties in this light. The duties were prevalent only at Jabalpur and 
Saugar, not in other districts of the Agency. At Jabalpur, customarily, 
town duties were levied at the rate of a quarter of an anna upon every 
maund of grain and oil seeds that entered the towns ofthe district, and 
at the rate of one anna and a quarter on every oil press working in 
the towns. While the people in general paid the duties without demur, 
the Brahmins of Jabalpur and Saugar claimed exemption from the 
payment on the ground that such exemption had been their tradi- 
tional right which all earlier regimes had recognised”. . 


The town duties were for the Government a measly amount, but 
for some local people engaged in the consturction the bridges, roads 


22. S.C. 1846 : Sleeman to F. Currie, 16 July 1846. The average annual customs 
collection in the Saugar and Narmada territories, comprising nine districts, 
was Rs. 277520/-; the cost of collection was Rs. 17250/-, leaving a net amount 
Rs.210270/- S.C., 1847 : Secretary to Govt. of India with Governor-General to 
Sleeman, 4 Feb, 1847, 

23. S.C. 1828: Sleeman to Maddock, 13 August 1828, 11 Aug, 1828. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. : Sleeman to Maddock, 24 November 1828. 

26 ibid. S.C., 1830 ; sleeman to F. C. Smith, Agent to Governor-General, Saugar and 
Narmada Territories, 29 September 1830. 
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and other public works- with the amount, it was a means of 
livelihood. For Sleeman this was an important consideration’. 


With the town duties at Saugar—Rs.7500/- a year—Sleeman 
wanted to maintain the local Government dispensary which had 
closed down. Hygiene and sanitation received priority in 
Sleeman's scheme of things at the Saugar town where cholera and 

| small. pox raged and where vaccination was unpopular, the local 
- Brahmins sedulously festering the impression that vaccination rather 
b aggravated sniall pox than prvented it. 


In fact, after its closure, the Saugar dispensary had for atime 
been kept up by two local British officers with their own funds, for the 
people “continually importunated” that none but European doctors 

“\could cure or alleviate chronic diseases. In urging the reopening of 
the dispensary for which the Civil Surgeon had offered his 
“gratuitous allowance”, Sleeman pleaded : 


| hardly know any mode in which so much good could be 
done to the people at so small an expense. 


The expence was Rs.75/- a month. The Government was unmoved. 
_The dispensary was not reopened”. 


With the same object of safeguarding the local people’s 
interests, Sleeman sought to abolish the excise: duty which was 
“most odious, unpopular and troublesome’. For the enforcement 
ofthe measures to realise the duty many court cases had been 
insituted by men whom the Government, on payment of an annual 
sum of money, had recognised as arrack contractors. The men 
found excise regulations difficult to enforce let alone prevent illegal _ 
distillation of liquor. 


Sleeman was concerned over finding everyday some poor 
people being seized by the contractors for breaking the oppressive 
excise rules. Everyday the courts were called upon S 

e 


either to protect these poor people from the fals 
imprisonment and extertion of the lessee or to secure the 
lessee from the loss of his legal dues*’. 


27. lbid. 

28. S.C., 1833: Sleeman to Smith 2 May 1833 and annexures; S.C. 1844 : Sleeman, 
Agent to Gov. General, Bundelkhand, to Captail Spence, Deputy Commissioner, 
Hoshangabad, 24 April 1844. 

S, C. 1833 : Smith to Sileeman, 10 May 1833. 

S. C. 1 1830 : sleeman to Smith, 26 October 1830. 

Ibid, 
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For just one Superintendent of Excise ta manage the Jabalpur 
district, two hundred miles long and fifty miles wide, was indeed 
a very difficult task. Sleeman wanted to scrap the excise rules, 
designed as they were to “secure a revenue altogether beneath the 
dignity of Government to demand”. 


IV 


Securing law and order in what were the most crime-prone 
territories of India was Sleeman’s greatest worry. With the same: 
singleness of purpose with which he tackled the Thagee and 
Daccity problem, he reorganised the judicial administration of the 
territories under his control. As elsewhere, in this sphere too, he 
resusciated some traditional institutions and adopted new measures. 


Hoshangabad, Narsingpur and Saugar districts were notorious 
for highway robbery, while no road in India was more infested with 
thieves than that between Jabalpur and Mirzapore, the main 
commercial artery of central India. Not very different was the area 
around Seonee. Saugar and Rohilkhand tracts were inhabited by the 
Gonds, Lodhees and Bundellas who thrived on loot and brigandage. 
The impenetrable jungles around Rohilkhand, in particualr, were 
safe sanctuaries of the dacoits who had made another area, 
Chanderee, a scene of disorder for well over acentury. A class of 
vagabonds, natives of Bundelkhand_states, infested bazars, fairs and 
ghats where they pilfered belongings before escaping to neighbour- 
ing princely states, their safe refuge®. 


__ Ina Saugar district the police nad never been very efficient nor it 

was “suited to the.peculiar nature of the district’. When the British 
took over the district in 1818, the police administration had for atime 
been carried on with the help of zamindars and village establish- 
ments aided by a small Governmeni staff. The Bundelkhand rebellion 
of 1842-43% woefully exposed the very serious defects in the Saugar 
police establishment. 


32. Ibid. 

33. S.C. 1843 : Police Reports; S.C. 1847 : Captain Hamilton, Dy. Commissioner, to 
Sleeman, 15 July 1847, Sleeman to Major J. Macadam, Dy. Commr., Jabalpur 
4, Feb, 1847, Sleeman to Lt. A. E. Tarnan, Dy. Commr. Baitool>26 April 1847. 

34. S.C. 1846 : G.W. Hamilton, offg. Dy. Commr. Saugar, to Sleeman, 14 February 


1846. 

35. The revolt of the Bundela Thakura, Gond and Lodhi zamindars of nothern Saugar 
spread to Dameh;~ Jabalpur,” Narsingpur, Hoshangabad districts and to 
Bundelkhand. it was a reaction to the British land revenue system and the 
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The police were oppressive too. Under the pretext of counting the - 
number of inhabitants during census operations, for example, they 
were for many days confined to their own houses before purchasing 
their release from the custody. C.M. Caldecott, the Sessions Judge, 
Saugar and Narmada territories, was particularly keen on curbing the 
_ powers of the police to harass the people. So long as it was left 

optional with the police men to “discover” the criminals and 
“discretionary” with district police officers to arrest the suspects, the 
local people could have no sense of security against intimidation 
and extertion by police informers®. 


The administration of civil and criminal justice left much to be 
desired. Complaints against the former were “loud, general and ... 
just”, Sleeman himself found out”. Most European judicial officers 
had no time to oversee activities of their subordinate Indian staff, 
some of whom were “careless, and notoriously corrupt” and some 
other “altogether incompetent’. Inordinate delay in police inves- 
tigations and disposal of civil suits clogging in the courts had 
practically defeated the very purpose of the administration of the civil 
judiciary. The people had become markedly litigious; indeed, as 
Sleeman found, not a single family out of the one hundred thousand 
“Ones in the Jabalpur district was not either actually involved or 
likely to beinvolved in civil cases. Justice delayed made it proportion- 
ately expensive for the common people’. 


To worsen the situation, both the judicial and police 
establishments were wasteful. Sleeman regretted that 


more Government paper has been consumed in writing the 
depositions of numerious unfortunate witnesses brought 
“rom the remostest corners of the district by the servants of 
‘the Government and subsisted -at their own expense 


than the entire financial claim of the parties involved in the case 
itself”. 


impasiment of the customary authority and Influence of the landed aristocracy 
caused by the British rule. Sieeman was associated both with the suppression of 
the revoit and the administrative reorganisation which follow it. Jai Prakash 
Mishra, The Bundelkhand Rebellion (Delhi, 1982). 

36. S.C. 7831; Smith to Principal Assistants to the Agents, Circular, 8 July 1831. S.C 
1845: C.M. Caldecott, Session Judge, Saugar, to Sleeman, 20 Septembar 1845. 

37. S.C. 1843: Sleedman to J. Thomason, 15 September, 1843. 

38. lbid. 

39. $.C. 1829 : Sleeman to C. Fraser, Actg. Agent, 10 April 1829, 
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Sleeman wondered why the police, instead of preventing crimes, 
wasted time in writing long reports on them. ‘Little wonder 


offenders escape while the police are employed in 
preparing reports of the offences fortheir superiors and the 
worst officers often get the most credit because they make 
the most plausible records“. 


Sleeman was aware too of deeprooted corruption in the lower ranks 
of the police and their connivance with criminals to share the spoils. 
The delay and inconvenience of prosecution in courts were so great ` 
and the chance of the offenders being convicted so little that strong 
temptations were held out to the police to conceal or misrepresent 
the character of the crimes committed®. 


Prejury in courts was common occurrence, and people | attrib- 
uted crop failures to this unnoticed crime. Everywhere people told 
Sleeman that they thought that 


you make too much use of the Koran and the Ganges water 
in your courts. God does not like to hear lies toid upon one 
or other, and we are apt to think that we are all punished for 
the sins of these who tell them’. 


The revival of some languishing local institutions was one of 
Sleeman’s measures to effect both efficiency and economy in 
judicial administration. He would improve the conditions of village 
kotwars who were “overworked and underpaid”. He would sustain 
this “very useful class” of men by giving them land held on service 
tenure**. He revived the kotwali establishment in towns with a view 
to procuring the intimate knowledge of “the haunts and habits” of 
local bad characters — a task, which he recognised, the old 
institution could alone do and which the police outposts had failed 
to do“. Sleeman simplified the procedure of civil justice and cleared 
about 1300 cases in less that two years”. 


Sleeman’s object was to ensure security of property which he 


41. S.C., 1844 : Sleeman to Captain Elliot Dy. Commr. Narsingpur, 7 May 1844. 

42. W.H. Sleeman Rambles and Recellections of an Indian official (Lahore, 1866) pp. 
231-45. 

43, W. N. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian official (Republished 
by A. C. Majumdar, Lahore, 1888) p. 136. 

44. S.C., 1844; Sleeman to Elliott, op. cit. 7 May 1844. 

. &.C. 1846 : G.W. Hamilton, offg. By. Commr. to Sleeman, 14 February 1846. 

46. S.C., 1829 : Sleeman to Frasher, 10 April 1829. ' 
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viewed as the “great end of all civil jurisprudence”. Property 
changing hands was the main cause of civil disputes, the process 
having an increasingly harmful effect on the rural economy itself. 
Steeman tried to check the pracice to some extent, and with this end 
in view he listed the kinds of property to be considered “sacred”, not 
liable to be attached for the payment of debts of any kind whatever. 
Lands assigned for services rendered to the Government and for the 
maintenance of places of public worship, works of “public ornament 
and utility” (temples, groves, tanks and bridges), the instruments 
by which individuals earned their living, such as bullocks, ploughs, 
looms, and machines of all kind besides apparels of women were 
included in the list”. 


Sleeman activated the old arbitration code or dastoor-ul-amul and 
panchayat system as a means of relieving British officers of the 
increasing burden of ever accumulating civil cases. The dastur-ul- 
amul as a traditional system of inexpensive justice, had fallen in 
disuse since the British judicial system had been introduced. As for 
the panchayats, their awards had, before the British rule, been easily 
enforced and willingly accepted by parties in dispute. Civils 
disputes mostly involved the adjustment of claims and counter 
“Claims between the ryots and malguzars regarding what the former 
were willing to pay as rent and the latter asserted as their just 
demand. Sleeman would not only foster but reinforce the customary 
relations between the ryot and the ma/guzar, the latter being looked 
upon as the - king pin of the rural socio-economic structure. The 
malguzar provided the ryot with the means for tilling his land, the 
means for his subsistence till harvest and also the means for the 
payment of Government dues”. 


Sleeman laid out plans for the composition and operation of the 
panchayats, their powers, position and obligations. They would 
decide all cases involving disputes over the ownership and 
cultivation of land, division of crops; profits from agriculture and village 
accounts. Local land problems would now be, settled by locally 
influential people. Appeals could be preferred from one panchayat to 
another and not to the court of the Assistant Agent. Panchayat 
members were not liable to be summoned before any court 
Whatever to defend any judgement they may have delivered. 
Sleeman would ensure that the panchayats functioned fearlessly, 


47. S.C., 1829: Sleeman to Fraser, 9 Decembar 1828. 
48. S.C., 1830: Sleeman to Smith, 29 March 1830. 
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and the “respectability” of the institution was elevated*® Sleeman 
would also attach the old revenue officers, Patwaris and Qanungoes, 
to his judicial set up, the underlying principle of which was that “the 
greatest share of confidence” enjoyed by the local gentry under the 
new rule must be accompanied by “the greatest share ‘ot ae by 
them®. 


But then, the success of Sleemans scheme depended on the 
availability and willingness of respectable men to serve on the 
panchayats. Such men were far too few while the litigants were far 
too many. In fact, within a few years of the British rule, the panchayat 
system had been greatly impaired. As R. Low, the Principal Assistant 
to the Agent, admitted : 


it must be recollected that little ofthat personal respect and 
distinction which was acquired by the able and upright 
discharge of the duty of a punj, under a native government, 
has. hitherto been supposed to be attached to it, under ours; 
and the more respectable people have seen little induce- 
ment to give up from their own avocations and pursuits so 
much of their time and attention as it required®’. 


With the same care, Sleeman sought to improve the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. He got the rate of crimes compiled, the kinds 
of criminals identified, the number of suits recorded annually and 
elaborate rules for the trial of criminal cases framed. The Prinicpal 
Agents were warned against deciding cases on insufficient evidence; 
they were not to expedite trials and gain time for other duties by a 
“transient and less careful examination’ of the merits of cases. 
Prosecution of criminals for adultery, fornication, calumny and as- 
saults in particular, needed to be preceded by minute enquiries. 
Detailed records of all evidence preceding coneeen had to be 
carefully maintained”. 


“The efficiency and respectability” of judicial decisions was the 
ultimate object, which Sleeman believed could be realised by the 
eventual adoption of English as the pated? for judicial administra- 
tion. Thereby 


49. $. C., 1831:R. Low, Principal Asst. to Agent, to F.C. Smith, Agent, 26 Aug. 1831. 
Sleeman introduced the Panchayat system according to the dastoor-u-amul ‘on 
1 May 1828. By 30 June 1831, 2770 cases had been (otoman ese 
2395 cases had been decided by that date. 

50. S.C., 1830: Sleernan to Smith, 29 March 1830. 

51. S.C. 1831; Low to Smith, 26 aug. 1831. 

52. ibid : Smith to Principal Assistants, Circular, 15 September, 1831. 
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the real and unadulterated opinion of the judicial functionaries 
will be set forth in their natve language free from the verbiage 
and illogical deductions of the native amlah®. 


Acting onthe principle “no receivers no thieves”, Sleeman would 
punish not only robbers but.also all buyers of property obtained by 
robbery and murder. The gold smiths and traders of Saugar were 
repeatedly prohibited from purchasing silver and gold ornaments 
without reporting the circumstances to some Government officer*. 


Crime was so rampant and the police establishment so defective 

that without fixing local responsibity for local crimes the situation 

wou never be brought under control. Hence, Sleeman’s primary 

need was to secure the cooperation of the local landed gentry, many 

of whom were privy to most criminal activites, extending both 
protection and patronage to their perpetrators. _ 


The holder of rent-free lands were now required to set up guard 
rooms along the main roads in thelr tracts. The ‘ma/guzars and their 
guards were given small arms to provide security to merchants 
operating in their tracts. Sleeman would allow every house holder to 
possess arms, lifting the existing ban on such possession; the ban 
had turned out to be an “injudicious measures’: those who 
plundered the tracts had disregarded the ban with impumity while 
those who obeyed it had fallen an easy prey to the plunderers®. 
Sleeman was convinced that local crime could be best checked by 
local men. “One successuful shot” from a householder’s doors or 
windows, he found, was far more effective in checking the marauding 
activities than a “a dozen from ... pursuing bodies of police men. 
The need to arm householders became a pressing necessity in the 
context of the large scale Bundla uprising in 1843. 


Justice needed to be tempered with mercy. Banishment for small 
offences was now prohibited; only repeated misconduct would 
attract that punishment. But then, thieves, burglars and vagrants 
would be banised only to the nearest Indian princely states, never 
to the neighbouring British territories®’.. Prinsoners In jails were 
‘employed in public works, mostly road construction, besides being 
trained in carpentry, smithy and like trades. They were free to 


Ibid, 1832 : Smith to Sleeman, 19 January 1882; 

Ibid, 1833 : Same to same. 

ibid., 1843 : Sleeman to Thomason, 15 Sepieiibar 1843. 
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observe religous ceremonies in jails, no work being asked of them 
on day of religious significance™. 


V 


With the local chiefs, Sleeman’s policy was one of mingled 
conciliation and coercion, and this was clear in the measures he took 
to settle the affairs in the Bundelkhand tract in 1843 following a large 
scale insurrection there. The insurrection was spearheaded by local 
Thakurs with the active support of some malguzars and covert 
connivance of some other influential men of the region. It was indeed 
the greatest local challenge to the British authority. A reassessment 
of the British policy that followed the insurrection bore Sleeman’s 
admission of the Government’s mistakes and the justness of the local 
grievances™. gis 


British rule had indeed affected both the Customary powers and 
position of the chiefs and the aristocracy. They intensely disliked 
the settled and strong government of the British as it “encroached 
more and more upon their privileges of plunder and pillage”, their 
only “occasion for distinction and aggrandisement’’®. Over the 
years their families had grown,: not their estates; their sons and , 
dependents, absolutely innocent as they were of English, were unfit 
for any service under the British government; they had, in fact, 
“never thought of learning the use of anything other than the sword 
and the shield”, and the British rule left them no scope for such use. 
No wonder, therefore, “without any scene of war and disorder to 
signalise themselves in” they remained “idle and discontented droves 
upon the land”, their only source of livelinood*. 


And the British land policy made the situation worse for the 
chiefs and the aristocracy. Consequent on the settlement of 1836, 
the British government had prohibited the heris to shares in estates 
without the consent of the co-shares which could rarely be obtained 
at all and never without large payment to local revenue officers. The 


58. S.C., 1832: F. C.-Smith, Agent, to Steeman, 31 August 1832: L830: Circular to 
Principal Assts., 2 March 1830. 

59. Lord Ellenbrorough, the Governor-General, admitted that the reat cause of the 
insurrection could be traced to the fact that the British administration had been 
conducted ina “spirit of harshness and repulsiveness towards the people”. 
Quoted in Mishra, op. cit., p. 249. 

60. S.C., 1843: Sleeman to Themason, 15 Septembar 1843. 
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62. The settlement was made for twenty years. Reduction ofrevenue demand under 
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ban against landholders subletting their estates for the whole or any 
portion of the unexpired period of their leases was another 
grievance. Yet another grievance was the Government order that all 
settlements would now be made with the tenants, leaving the 
landlords with just a percentage on the assessment for their 
subsistence®™. 


All this produced the natural result: 


The chieftains see that they have no guarantee for the ~ 

continuance of the enjoyment of their tenures and the 
constant disquietude of their minds fosters the plundering 
spirit more or less constitutional in every Bundela™. 


The Bundela uprising in 1842-43 was the culminiation of the local 
aristocracy’s discontent over the Government's land 
administration®. 


Then there had been for some time “a great falling off in the 
courtesy and consideration” earlier showd to the local gentry by the 
European district authorities; who over the years had become increas- 
ingly “cold and distant” to this important class of men. The general 

_ Official behaviour had become markedly “less easy and agreable” to 
“the men, the communication of Whose wants and wishes to the 
Government had in consequence been far “less free” than ealier.™. 
Unlike in the pre-British administration, heads of aristocratic 
families were now subjected to the processes of local civil courts 
presided over by persons wanting in both discretion and integrity — 
and this had further fuelled the tocal discontent®’. 


As a pacificatory measure, Sleeman promised all zamindars and 
malguzars such a settlement of land revenue as would leave them 
with at least forty per cent profit to cover all risks and cost of 
management of their estates. He fined the landholders implicated 
in insurrection and used the money realised for suporting those 
landholders who had surrendered to the Government, deserving 
the grants of pensions to them®. 


Sleeman was considerate towards local princes, for whose feel- 


S. C., 1843 : Sleeman to Thomson, 15 Septembar 1843. 
Quoted in Mishra, op. cit., p. 44. 
lbid., pp. 
S.C., 1843 : Sleeman to Thomason, 15 Septembar 1843. 
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S.C., 1842 : Sleeman's circular. 
S.C., 1842 : Correspondence regarding the settlement with the local Rajas. 
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ings he showed deference. He saw, for example, no reason whatever 
to enforce the existing regulation that the princes passing through 
British territories should get their belongings searched by customs 
authorities. The chiefs viewed the regulation as utterly degrading while 
Sleeman for himself was confident that no chief allowed his followers 
to carry with them in any great quantity dutiable goods — cotton and 
salt, for example”. 


Sleman wanted to exempt some chiefs from the ordinary 
jurisdiction of civil courts and from the distraint and public sale of 
their moveable property; in fact, such property consisted mainly of 
apparel and ornaments of women, who, for good reasons, minded 
their search and seizure”. 


But then, the local judicial officers were firmly opposed to any 
special treatment to the local gentry. The chiefs were notorious for 
“their inordinate fondness for external show and their expensive 
cavalcade and establishments”; and so, any exemption from dis- 
traint would only “aggravate their improvident habits”. It was enough 
if the chiefs were exempted from personal arrest for the violation of 
customs regulations’. 


Effecting economy in the administration was indeed Sleeman’s. ` 
high object, but he observed due caution in this respect. For example, 
he would not abruptly discontinue the Government pension to some 
prominent local gentry as an economy measure because it would > 
rob the men and their dependents of their only means of livelihood 
— men who viewed it “degrading to engage themselves in any occu- 
pations” whatever’*. 


While recognising the just authority of the chiefs, Sleeman would 
oblige them to accept the just claims of their relatives and subjects. 
He would oversee their administration without overtly interfering in its 
working in such a way as to violate the Government's treaties with 
the states. This was best illustrated by his dealings with the Raja of 
Rewah. The Raja had a rough and ready method of administration, 
arid the control he had secured thereby on the local gentry was 
_indeed helpful for the maintenance of law and order. He generally 
winked at the accumulation of arrears of land revenue till the 


70. S.C., 1845:SleemantoC. M. Caldecott, Civil Judge, Jabalpur, 18 August 1845. 
S.C., 1846 : Sleeman to J. Thotnton, Secretary, N. W. Provinces, 13 April 1846, 

71. S.C., 1845 : Sleeman to Caldecott, 18 August 1845. 
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73. S.C., 1828: Sleeman to Maddock 22 August 1828. 
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defaulter, subordinate chiefs and landlords, found the amount too 
heavy to pay up; and then he crushed them. Sleeman would not 
interfere with the Raja's style of functioning, especially because his 
stern rule had made the highways through his. state the safest for 
merchants. He also had helped the Government in the Settlement 
of disputes between local chiefs —a service for which the Govammeni 
had rewarded him with a 15-gun slaute”*, 


But then, Sleeman clearly recognised that the Raja stood isolated 

among the Bundelkhand chiefs who heartily disliked him. He was 

\ ever eager to ingratiate himself with Rajput princies who sold him 

| their alliances at high prices, treating him “as a person with whom a 
\ good bargain may be occasionally made”. 


Sle2man particularly detested the Raja's horrible pastime: 
watching elephant bouts when injured animals trampled many 
people whose familes received from the state no compensation 
whatever. While avoiding ‘any interference in the Raja's internal 
administration, Sleeman urged the Governor-General to pull up the 
Raja for his indulgence sadistic pleasure”. 


To Sleeman educating the scions of the local gentry on modern 
\Jines was a good political. investment. It was expected to 


add an additional cause of attachment to our Government 
of families who, having suffered by our hypocrisy, have hith- 
erto had no cuase to wish well to us”. 


With these English educated youngmen of repectable famlies he 
would fill the subordinate ranks of the local administration which had 
hitherto been dependent on men from upper india. Government 
jobs would free the men from their exclusive dependence on the 
stipends and pensions their parent received from the Government; 
and after all, the Government would have to discontinue the subsi- 
dies some day. The local men of good families employed in local 
revenue administration, in particular, would increase its “respectabil- 
ity” which it sorely needed’. This was the argument sustaining 
Sleeman’s plea that the Saugar, school be maintained by the 


74. S.C., 1847: Sleemanto H. M. Elliot, Secretary, Govt. of India, Pol. Dept., 24. May 
1847; S.C., 1843 : Sleeman to Thomsson, 13 June 1843. 
75. S.C. 1847: Sleeman to Elliot, 24 May 1847. 
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Government with a monthly allowance of one hundred rupees 
charged on the local town duty”’. 


In this land administration Sleeman attempted an adjustment of 
relations between the ma/guzars, the peasants and the Government. 
Keen òn safeguarding the landed aristorcracy’s interests, he would 
prevent their proneness to oppress the peasantry. The latter’s 
customary oblgations to the ma/guzars were recognised while their 
interests were safeguarded. The security of the Governments land 
revenue was ensured, but in its collection flexibility was observed 
to suit the varying state of crop production in different tracts. 


Sleeman’s land administration sought to strike a judicious 
balance between the rights and obligations of the cultivators, the 
powers and privileges of the ma/guzars, and the claims and respon- 
sibilities of the Government. Both a sympathetic understanding 
of the local agrarian tradition and the adoption of new measures were 
the two integral means to effect a general improvement of the 
agrarian life. Such an improvement was, indeed, a dire need in view 
of the great damage done to the life by the land administration in the 
first few years of the British rule itself. : 


Sleeman had a two-fold scheme: first he would correct the mistake 
of his predecessers and redress the grievances of the malguzars and 
peasants. Secondly, he would encourage the landed aristocracy to 
take the initiative in agricultural development in keeping with the local 
traditions. i 


The early British land revenue administration in the-Saugar and 
Narmada Territories had left the peasants destitute and the landed 
gentry debilitated, both in resources and influence®. The assessment 


79. The foundation of education in Sagaur was laid by Captain James Paton ofthe 
Bengal Artillery who opened nine schools in 1827. In the schools, no fees were 
charged; besides books and slates, boys were given sweets and prizes for 
proficiency. Alocal man, Rao Krishna Rao, opened a school at Saugar town which 
Lord Bentinck inspected. The Government of India gave it a grant of Rs.100/- per 
month and later Rs.300/- Bentick conferred on Krishna Rao an estate of the annual 
value of Rs.600/- and presented him with a medal specially struck in his honour. 
in 1836, the school was raised to the status of a high school; in 1860, it was affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta. Saugar District Gazetteer, op.cit., pp. 208-9. Sleeman 
gifted a book, Princes and People of India to the son of the Raja of Rewa to 
encourage himin the study of English. S.C., 1846: Sleeman to F. Currie, Secretary 
to Govt. of India, Pol. Dept., 2 March 1846. 

80. R. M. Bird, Note on the Saugar’ and Nerbudda Territories, 1834. Charles Grant 
wrote: “itis no exaggeration to say thatthe firstfifteen years of our administration 
were engrossed in one continuous struggle to keep together and support the 
agricultural community under an almost unbearable pressure of land revenue 
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had been unduly heavy, the settlement being based on faulty and 
inadequate data. Thus, while the land revenue had actually fallen off 
by more than one-third since the Pindari war ended and the British 
rule set up inthe Saugar and Narmada Territories in 1818, the British 
officers had nade settlements, at first annual and then quinquennial, 
on the supposition that the village had progressively increased with 
the improvement of the law and order situation in the tracts, and so 
had the farmers’ capacity to pay higher rents®'. 


The early British officers demanded as much land revenue as the 

Marathas before them were believed to have realised from the tracts. 

į¿ The officers failed to see that the Maratha demand, though very 

- heavy, was only an estimate of what could be obtained under the most 

favourable circumstances, and that they adjusted the demand 

annually to the actual harvest, seldom expecting to realise the 
amount in full®. 


In fact, even after the Pindari and third Maratha wars were over 
and law and order restored, the local agricultural life had failed to 
limp back to normal, because the successive disbandment of the 
Maratha camp and the withdrawal of the British Narmada Field Force 
from the erstwhile disturbed tracts had caused a shrap fall in the 
demand for local agriculture produce. British officers had failed to see 
that 


the reductions and removal of every battalion or its 
establishment was the annihilation of market for land produce 
to the same amount®. 


Besides, the revenue officers had ingored the fact that some 
lands had been totally exhausted by over cultivation; even the herds 
of cattle had either disappeared there or been driven to the hills to 
graze.“ Lands on the eastern extremity of Jabalpur had been laid 





` demand ...our officers attempted to impose a rigid system of collection on so 
unsound a basis... the impolicy of the assessment was shown by the entire 
desertion of numerous villages. It is obvious that under such circumstances 
general administration must have been almost blank”. Quoted in R.C. Dutt, The 
Economic History of India in the Victorian Age (Indian Edn., New Delhi, 1956), p. 
293. j 
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waste by the armies of the Peshwas,.Kolkars and the Bhonsles about 
one hundred and twenty years ago, and they still remained unculti- 
vated, though being as fertile as lands anywhere else.® 


Jabalpur was in a “most reduced and impoverished condition” in 
1818, the cultivators being heavily indebted to the pate/s and ma- 
hajans, and the pate/s themselves in a “condition of irreparable 
insolvency”. In such a situation the local British officers had made 
what was “unquestionably the maximum” demand, and that when the 
incidence of cholera and recurring blights and hail storm had further 
aggravated the agrarian distress.® 


In Narsingpur district, for example, the rate of assessment fixed by 
Molony was so high as to oblige the peasants to sell off their bullocks 
and go over to the Nagpur territory, then under British management®’. 
The Government was ultimately forced the reduce the demand to coax 
the peasants back to their villages.” 


Mandla and Seonee had suffered so much by over assessment 
that Sleeman had no hopes of their recovery in either tillage or 
population for another century unless some extraordinary measures 
to the end were adopted by the Government®’. He clearly saw that the 
assessment of the land revenue had been too high to admit of the 


malguzars “bearing without enroachments upon their capital of ahy 


loss from calamity of seasons”®. 


Inthe Saugar district the settlements by Molony and Cockerell had 
been made in haste without any detailed survey of lands and 
without any consideration of frequent alterations of the boundaries 
of holdings caused by such factors as death, bankruptcy and 
natural calamities. In fact, as Sleeman observed, the local agrarian 


scene changed so fast that “a survey that donotes them one veal 


would not be a guide for another’’®". 


The “misguided interference” of early British officers with the tra- 
ditional relations between the pate/s, malguzars, mahajans, and 
cultivaters had also turned out to be counter productive. The 


85. Ibid: Sleeman to Maddock, 18 January 1829. 
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89. S.C. 1846 : Sleeman to Currie, 16 July 1846. 
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Marathas did not usually interferfere with the village headmen in 
allotting their. revenue. demands in individual peasants. But British 
officers habitually interposed themselves between the pate/s and the 
ryots with a view to protecting the latter from rackrenting. The patels 
thus lost their only scope for increasing their earnings to meet the 
heavy demand on them by the Government. Their indebtedness to 
the local mahajans increased in consequence™. The watandars or 
qadeem patels of Saugar had indeed become “a dwindling class” by 
both andthe Maratha misrule and over assessment | in the early years 
of the British administrations™. 


i 


93. 
94. 
95. 


96. 
97. 


The patel was refused to the position of just a revenue farmer; no 
' longer was he the village headman wielding considerable power, 
prestige and privilege as before. The British land administration thus 
dealt a blow to the corporate life of the village community of waren 
the patel was the recognised chief. 


Under the pre-British land system, the peasants had “the paternal 
care and encouragement” of the local aristocracy to which they were 
accustomed to look upin their difficulties. The new British revenue 
officers could hardly perform this customary role of the pate/s in the 
local agrarian life”. Instead of utilising the customary agency of the 
patels and malguzars for revenue collection, the early British 
- revenue officers relied on their own staff for the purpose, and the 
outcome had been neither good for the Government nor for the 
peasantry. Indeed, 


the whole agricultural system by which the village communi- 
ties had been preserved and the lands had been kept in village 
through so many invasions and revolutions of Government 
was partially unhinged by an overweening confidence in our 
own powers of management and injudicious attempts to 
subsitutue the superintendency of our own officers for that 
of men so deeply interested in promoting the prosperity of 
the vilages and in conciliating the good feeling of the 
inhabitants®’. 


Subdivision and fragmentation of lands resulting In the growth of 
uneconomic holdings was another tendency in the local rural life. 


Ibid. 
S.C. 


1843 : Sleeman to Captain Shakespeare, 6 June 1843, 


Jai Prakash Mishra, op.cit. p. 31. 
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Under the Maratha administration, the lease given by the 
Government to a ma/guzar invariably descended undivided to the 
eldest son or to the nearest heir of the deceased. But then, the 
rigorous application of this law of inheritance to the lease had almost 
invariably in a few generations resulted in such a minute subdivision 
of ‘tracts as to reduce the holders to a “state of wretchedness 
unknown to other farmers and cultivaters, howsoever favaourable 
may be the terms of their lease”. . 


Against this background Sleeman launched his agrarian policy in 
Jabalpur and Saugar. He would reduce the rate of assessment 
especially when natural calamities caused crop failure”; he would . 
minutely enquire into the state of crop production and the fertility of 
the soil to determine the rate of assessment; he would adopt long 
term measures to improve agriculture by involving the local landed 
gentry in the measures’. 


Sleeman needed a map of every district, showing the boudaries of 
every village, if not of every field, a through knowledge of the mode of 
settlement to which the local people were used, the various. kinds 
of cultivaters, the rights and duties of village servants, the local 
customs and conventions governing the village community, the 
profits and privileges of ma/guzars and patels, their accustomed 
relations with the Government, their customary percentage in the 
localland revenue, and their recognised relations with the peasantry 
in general'*', j 


While recommending remission of the Goverment’s land 
revenue demand from tracts affected by blight, Sleeman wanted the 
revenue staff to visit every village to asceertain the loss. The loss of 
eveyone had to be measured “by the same scale”; Sleeman made, 
sure that “the feelings of self interest, favour and affection” on the part 
of Kanungoes did not operate to the advantage of some revenue 
payers and disadvantages to some others. Every cultivator was able 
to see and understand for himself how the extent of his loss had been 
estimated by the revenue staff. Impartial enquiry into each case was 
not just a principle on which to base the land administration, but It was 
also a means to prevent any charges in future against the Kanungoes' 


98, S.C., 1830: Sleeman to Smith, 22 October, 1830. 

99. S.C. 1828 : Sleernan to Maddack, 17 September 1928; S.C. 1829: Sleeman to 
Fraser, 11 August 1829. 
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“partiality and malice” in thier reports’. 


With this end in view, Sleeman ascertained the extent of 
holdings, the types of land and their productivity, the customary rights 
and existing circumstances of the cultivators, the past and present 
conditions of the ma/guzars, the state of the village community: and 
the date of occupancy of. every individual holding’. 


The rent was determined on the basis of both the “natural powers” 

of the land and the availability of water for its cultivation; the use or 

, otherwise of good quality manures was also a consideration. 

\ Though in sympathy with most ma/guzars, who wanted a_ decennial 

{ settlement, Sleeman ultimately decided for a quinquennial settle- 

ment in the Jabalpur disitrict, bringing down the revenue demand 
from Rs.641007 to Rs.60501 4103, 


But then, the general object of instilling confidence in the rural 
people was none too easy to realise, for the people had “an almost 
unconquerable aversion” to enter the Jabalpur town;- they would 
suffer any kind of official oppression and even desert their villages 
rather than come to the district headquarters to lay their grievances 
before the authorities’. 


The line of policy adopted in the Saugar district was the same as 
-indabalpur. Sucessive natural calamities had worked havoc in Saugar 
and the local agrarian situation was far worse than that in Jabalpur, 


~ 


Pa 


. . the great capitalists became ruined, the malguzars de- 

scended to the scale of cultivators and all were reduced to 

_ one common level of beggary and wretchedness, depending 

entirely upon the returns of a single season for the means of 
subsistence'™. 


Sleeman’s first step was to suspend the land revenue demand 
to relieve the people of the prevailing distress. Then with a view to 
improving cultivation, Sleeman formed a committee of landlords of 
the Jabalpur district to ascertain the feasibility of irrigating lands In 
Saugar by periodically flooding them by artificial bunds constructed 
on local streams and rivers. The practice of such flooding had for 


102. S.C. 1829 : Sleeman to Fraser, 11 August 1829. 

102a. S.C., 1830 : Sleeman to Smith, 22 October 1830. 

103. S.C., 1830: Sleman to Smith, 22 October 1830. Jubbulpore Gazetteer, op. cit, p. 
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104. S.C., 1830 : Sleeman to Fraser, 1 February 1830. 
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long prevailed in the fertile tracts of the Narmada valley; it was 
unknown in Saugar. Sleeman would make advances to farmers to 
construct the bunds anc make enquiries into their economic condi- 
tion before fixing the revenue demand'™. 


Another British innovation had been the aaeeei of an 
exchange of pattas and kabuliyats-between the malguzar and the 
cultivator by rendering it necessary for the cultivator to produce 
the patta of the ma/guzer whenever he complained of undue exac 
tions; the malguzar, on his part, was required to produce thet 
Kabuliyat of the cultivator whenever he complained of defalcations °°”. 


. But then, Sleeman for himself could hardly overlook the fact that 
not any stringent state law or regualtions, but only old customs and 
conventions had so lorg effectively prevented any great misuse of 
power by the ma/guzars. Indeed, they were 


never suffered to demand from one cultivater the rents due- 
by another ora farthing more than the amount agreed upon» 
at the commencement of the village or the renewal of the» 
lease’. 


And as for the risk of defalcation by the cultivators, Sleemare 
could not help viewing it inthe context of the well known local maxims: 
“the curse of God is upon every village that pays no rent ot Govern: 
ment”!®, and that “he who pays no rent for his land to the sovereigr 
can never prosper’’’'°. Rural life, he saw, was practically governec 
by these maxims. 


Central to Sleeman’s agrarian policy, was his scheme o 
progressively attaching the landed aristocracy to the British govern 
ment in whose connexion they would develop a stake, but fron» 
which they were yet to derive any great advantage at all'''. Sleemar 
would make settlements directly with the ma/guzars and not witt 
their overlords the loca princes, giving the men a sense of security» 
against any enhancement of the land revenue demand as specifier 
in their leases with the Government. The leases would be sufficienti» 
long as to create in then such a feeling of permanent interest in them 
lands as would induce them to make improvements in them. The 


106. S.C. 1832 : Sleeman :o Smith, 8 February 1832, and 1 February 1832. 
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revenue demand would be moderate too, allowing the men gains out 
of their interests and investments in their tracts''. 


4 


Sleeman found a clear correlation between the agrarian distress 
in the first fifteen years of the British rule in the Saugar and Narmada 
Territories and the decline in the customary power and position of the 
local landed gentry caused by the rule itself. He had full-throated 
= praise for the most enduring local tradition, among the Hindu landed 
gentry: the spirit of public service unalloyed by any motive of private 
gain. The tradition had survived all the political chages through the 


; centuries. Indeed, 
$ 


\ few countries display more manifest signs of a liberal policy 
onthe part of their rulers and of a disposition to local 
improvements on the part of the ma/guzars that the valley of 
the Naramada, where every moderate sized village has its 
tanks, groves and temples...'" 


In the Jabalpur district, for example, with 4053 occupied towns, 
vilages and hamlets, Sleeman saw 2288 tanks, 209 large wells with 
flights of steps, 1560 wells lined with brick and stone and cemented 
with lime but without stairs, 360 temples and 22 mosques. The 
estimated expense of all the works at the time —1829 — was about 87 
lakh rupees; and all the expense had been borne by local ma/guzars 
and patels, whose descendants had all been reduced to cultivaters 
of the soil or “belted attendants upon the present native collectors’""*. 
Considering the fact that the annual rent of the lands in the district 
was about 6.5 lakh rupees, these public works had cost about 
thriteen times the annual rent of all the lands of the district or the 
whole annual rent for about thirteen years". 


Sleeman waxed eloquent on the “noble public spirit that ani- 
mated the people of India to benevolent exertions”. He noticed that 
hundreds of works “of ornament and utility” — tanks, wells, gardens, 
roads, and temples — had been undertaken every year for the benefit 
of the public by benevolent and unostentatious individuals who 
looked for their reward not in the public applasue of newspapers 
and public meetings “but inthe grateful prayers and good wishes” of 
these who benefited by them and “in the favour of the Deity in the next 


112, S.C., 1829 : Ibid. 
114. W.H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official (Reprinted by 
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world for benefits conferred upon his creatures in this’"*®, The Hindus 
believed that 


: everything judiciously laid out to promote the happiness of 
their fellow creatures will in the next world be repaga to them 
tenfold by the Diety'”. 


Sleeman would by all means encourage the tradition. He brought to 
the notice of Lord Bentick, the Governor general, the work of 
renovation of a tank on the Jabalpur-Mirzapore road by one 
Manmane, who spent some 80,000 rupees for the purpose. Bentinck 
rewarded the man with a dress of honour''®. Sleeman also found that 
traditionally, the ma/guzar’s claim to the lease of villages rested not 
only on the length of their occupancy but also whether or not they or 
their ancestors had constructed in the villages “works of ornament 
and utility” for public benefit'!’. 


The same public spirit animated another local tradition: planting 
tress along roads and providing them with means of irrigation. Two- 
thirds of the towns in the Jabalpur district had groves of fruit trees 
for public use, their estimated cost being about twelve lakh 
rupees’. No material gain motivated this public spirit, but a sense of 
spiritual satisfaction. Those who planted the trees believed that 


} 
$ 
2 


every drop of rain water or dew that falls to the ground from 
the green leaf of a fruit tree, planted by them for the common 
good, proves a refreshing drought for their souls in the next 
world. When no descendants reamin to put the funeral libation 
in their name, the water from the trees they have planted for 
the public good is destined to supply its place’?’. 


While the Saugar and Narmada Territories abounded in fine 
groves, upper India had been rendered practically bereft of trees by 
the Marathas, Jats, Sikhs and Pathanas fighting for political power 
- after the fall of the Mughal empire’. 


No better were: the British either. Their land policy in the Upper 
Provinces had been such as to discourage the planting of trees ancl 
destory the existing groves. The Government had recklessly resumecil 
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the erstwhile rent-free lands with fine mango goves on them; while 
their proprietors were allowed to own the existing trees, they were 
prohibited from planting new ones, because their lands had now 
become ‘Sovernment property. The proprietors took no interest in the 
existing groves because they were not sure of their hold on the land 
having the groves. With every transfer of the lease of land from one 
holder ta another, the groves also changed ownership"*. In conse- 
quence, 


tne lands of groves that have been the pride of families for a 
century and a half have been thus resumed. Government is 
rot aware of the irreparable mischief they do the country 
tney govern by such measures’, 


So lamented Sleeman who was concerned over the ecological prob- 
lem created by the denudation of trees; tree plantation, he knew, 
besides providing the public with shade and fruits, would “attract the 
clouds ard make them deposit their stores in districts that would 
not othenvise be blessed with them'*.” Sleeman wanted, the districts 
of Agra, Delhi and Mathura to be “embellished with mangogroves”. 
In fact, tre local people were too willing to plant trees if only the 
Governmant guaranteed that the lands on which the trees would be 
planted would be considered to belong to them and their heirs as long 
asthetrees did not die’. All that men wanted was the satisfaction 
of being remembered by the posterity as public benefactors for 


a Hindu believes that his soul in the next world is benefited by 
tre blessings and grateful feelings of those of his fellow 
creatures who, unmolested, eat the fruit and enjoy the shade 
of the trees he has planted during his sojorun in this world'®”.__ 


Everywhere, people told Sleeman that gratefully remembered all 
those who had dug wells and tanks, planted trees and groves and 
constructed temples and shrines, and not those who had built 
castles, palaces and tombs in places like Delhi and Agra’. 


The Government gave no encouragement to people whatever to 
plant trees where they were nost needed. Rather 


the finest groves of fruit trees have everywhere been reck- 


123. Sleema, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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lessly swept away by our barrack-masters to furnish fuel for 
their brick-kilns'°. 


Sleeman roundly condemned the glib assertion of his “metropolitan 
friends that the people of India have no public spirit”. Indeed, what the 
Indians needed, he saw, was not the public spirit — “for no men inthe 
world have more of it than the Hindus” — but a disposition of private 
individuals to pool their resources and efforts to effect great objects 
of public good'®™. The British government having weakened the local 
landed gentry had greatly damaged the tradition of public service. 


Sleeman was convinced that for any agrarian policy to succeed, a 
change in attitude towards the peasantry and the landed gentry had 
to take place. The Government had to recognise that the “noble 
peasantry” was really full of courage, spirit and intelligence, and 
yet it had always suffered a raw deal at the hands of rulers. No 
wonder, the peasantry and the landed gentry had generally “never 
been the friends of any existing Government”; they had never consid- 
ered their own interests and those of the Government as identical, 
and they had-“‘never felt any desire for its success or its duration'*'.” 


Sleeman would change all this; he would instil confidence in the 
peasantry andthe rural gentry about the Government’s changed 
attitude to them; Governmnet would care for them; their interests 
would be protected and promoted. In this frequent tours through the 
country, Sleeman would pointedly ask the peasants how they viewed 
the new measures, and.their replies would be his guide to future 
course of action’. 


All holders of rent-free villages were now entrusted with the 
responsibility of planting trees along roads and to provide for their 
maintenance at their own expense. They were also to provide security 
to merchants operating in their areas; police posts they would haveto 
set up on roads, besides arranging accommodation for menchants 
using the roads’™™. “ 


Sleeman suggested to the Government that ma/guzars be in- 
duced by assignments of revenue to clearthe tanks of the Jabalpur 
district of the manure of excellent quality with which they were choked, 
and then to make use of the manure in their fields’. 
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Sleeman’s enquiry into the cause of the Bundela uprising, 1842 - 
convinced him of the defects of the twenty-year settlement made in 
1836*°°, and the damage it had done to the landed gentry. He found 
many crafty adventurers having taken the fullest advantage of the 
wilful misinterpretation of the Sudder Board of Revenue requaltions 
by the subordinate revenue staff in appropriating to themselves 
agricultural lands of local patels, “an exceedingly simple class of 
men”, Many old hereditary propritors of land had thus been 
eprived of their estates. Extensive land alienation had been 
accompanied by the exorbitant interest exacted by moneylenders 
from the improverished pate/s'*’. Some of the moneylenders were 
Maratha Brahmins, “not the most merciful class of creditors” who 
«disliked their accounts being closely looked into’. 






Then there were the frequent court orders to realise the Govern- 
sment dues from the defaulting landlords. As a local officer had 
ealready warned, “nothing created so much disgust as the constant 

and indiscriminate use of dastaks and other compulsory measures 
™or realising the kKists and despatch of court peons for the same 
gourpose. The officer had wanted the Government to refrain from 

“letting loose such harpies on the agricultural population”. 


Sleeman made an on the spot inspection of the tracts affected by 
‘he rebellion; his personal intervention on behalf of the pate/s brought 
hem some belated relief. Following his representation, the Sadar 
30ard of Revenue admitted its orders having been wilfully misinter- 
yreted by interested parties'*°, while the Court of Directors 
‘egretted “the gross errors” in the revenue administration which 
_inderlay the widespread discontent. Safeguarding the interests of 
he ancient hereditary landed proprietors was reemphasised as the 
30vernment’s policy, the Court ordering that 


it may be very proper to consult the feeling of the class of 
landholders... by enforcing the decrees through the reve- 


35. /bid., p. 186, The rebellion was to a great extent caused by the British land policy. 
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nue authorities rather than through officer of the courts“, 


Sleeman stopped the erstwhile practice of ordering the sale of 
ploughs, bullocks, and agricultural implements in fulfilment of court 
decrees. The practice had caused desertion of lands and extensive 
growth of grass and weeds, drawing deer to the tracts and later tigers 
which preyed on the deer. The resultant insecurity to life ied to 
abandonment of neighbouring villages and avoidance of roads 
through them, thus compounding the local distress’. 


Eager to extend agriculture, Sleeman took measures to encour- 
age settlements in tracts which were for long deserted, neglected and 
infested with wild animals. We gave the lands to local pate/s on 
condition that they lived there, cultivated the lands and planted trees 
on them. His firm belief was that “the idea of property alone could 
- induce people to sow or plant” trees on their lands’. A general 
system of corruption prevailed in every branch of the revenue 
administration, “very few native officers of all ranks being free from 
the taint’. The Sadar Amin of Jabalpur, for example, was so notori- 
ously corrupt that Sleeman “considered him to be compromising 
the character of the Government he served”. To the landed gentry 
the proceedings of the courts were hateful; “hardly a week elapsed 
without some act of humiliation” which they suffered but which under 
_ any. Indian rule they would have certainly resisted'*. On Sleeman’s 
strong recommendation, the Government, in 1845, made a general 
reduction of ten per cent on the demand throughout the disturbed 
tract'46, 


Sleeman’s concern over agrarian distress prompted him to ques- 
tion the propriety of some schemes of his superiors. Thus, he strongly 
opposed the Court of Directors’ order to the Government of India that 
it explore the possibilites of extending wheat cultivation in India to» 
facilitate increased export of the crop of England. Sleeman made no» 
bones of his conviction that it was 
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a great evil to India to encourage the export of wheat in- the 
present state of society and agriculture'*’. 


Wheat was a very “exhausting crop” and its exclusive tillage fora time 
made the land unfit for cultivation of any other crop for a long time’. 
Sleeman also opposed the army’s scheme of occupying villages in 
Narsingpur district for a cantonment. Unutilised agricultural lands 
were rather scarce in the district, and more than one hundred 
families would suffer if thè cantonment scheme got going. Instead, 
he suggested, the cantonment had better be set up in Jabalpur 
where uncultivated lands were in abundance'”®. 


Sleeman wanted to set up agro-based industries as a means 
of capital formation in rural areas and employment generation; the 
staying power of the rural people in times of agricultural distress 
to be strengthered. This underlay his scheme of setting up a sugar 
industry in the Saugar and Narmada Territories. He made the initial 
investment, in the project himself. He would encourage the setting 
up of some “great and useful manufactures” by which the peasants 
could invest their labour in the production of such goods as were 
valuable in proportion to their bulk, for which there was.local demand 
and which could be exported -to regions around without any loss 
involved in their carriage. So his sugar industry project, which would 
relieve the local people of their accustomed dependence on 
imported sugar from upper India’. 


Sleeman gave some local landlords fine varieties of sugar 
cane which he had brought from Maruitious. Until then sugar cane of 
the East Indian variety alone used to be extensively grown- in the 
Saugar and Narmnada territories, and only very coarse quality sugar 
and gur manufactured locally. Fine sugar used to be imported from 
Mirzapur — three hundred miles away from Jabalpur — on bullock 
carts and at a cost of conveyance equal tothe price.paid forthe sugar 
in the Mirzapur market itself. Sleeman hoped that locally manufac- 
tured good quality sugar in Jabalpur and Saugar would reduce the 
local price of sugar by half besides enabling the local manufactures 
to sell the surplus sugar to the neighbouring regions". 
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Sleeman asked for no Government money for his project. By 
selling the sugar cane grown in his own backyard, he would buy 
some machines for the small sugar factory he would set up'*. 


With the same keen enquiring eyes, Sleeman saw the prospects 
of some industrial development in the tracts he ruled. The Narmada 
valley had “iron of the finest quality’, besides coal deposits". He 
encouraged a local man’s efforts to open a diamond mine and 
wished to set up a soap industry for a local dyers and calico 
printers’. A paper mill at Teoree in the Saugar district was yet 
another of his projects for which he had brought paper manufac- 
turers from Bihar, having himself lent them money as initial invest- 
ment in the project. Sleeman wanted a railway line laid between 
Jabalpur and Mirzapur, hoping thereby to open up a market for local 
agricultural and industrial products". 


Sleeman also laid out a scheme for setting up studs for breeding 
good horses in the Narmada valley where both labour and grass 
were cheap and the ground so goada as to “require neither watering 
nor manure” s7, 


The corner stone of Sleeman’s administration was his concern for 
the people under his charge, especially the rural peasantry; the tenor 
of his correspondence with his superiors and subordinates bear 
ample testimoney to this fact. Pleading fora sympathetic understand- 
ing of the local people, he wrote to the Agent of the Governor-General 
in Sangar and Narmada Territories: 


. there are not, | belive, people of better character in every 
relation of life in any quarter of the world than the 
agricultural classes of the valley of the Narmada... 158 


That the people were ina sorry plight was more due to the impolicy 
152. Ibid. 


153. Ibid. S.C., 1843 : Sleeman to Secretary, N. W, Provinces, 11 March 1843. Richard | 


Temple, Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 1862 
(Reprinted, Nagpur, 1923), p.8. 

154. S.C., 1833 : Sleeman to Smith, 19 October 1833: S.C., 1846 : Sleman to Skean, 
27 May 1846. 

155. S.C., 1832 :Sieeman to Fraser, 1 May1838. The Government did not approve of the 
project. 

156. S.C., 1843: Sleeman to Secretary to the N.W. Provinces Government, 11 March 
1843. “What the Narbadda valley wants to be one of the finest in the world is the 
means of investing the value of the labour of the people subsisted upon its 
wonderful stores of grain in articles suited to distant markets”. Ibid. 

157. S.C., 1847. Capt. Rassell, Commanding 48th Regiment, Narsingpur, to Sleeman, 
29 May 1847. 

158. S.C. 1830 : Sleeman to Smith, 22 October 1830. 
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of the Government he served than due to the defects of the admini- 
stration the British had replaced. Improvement of the local life was his 
goal; to attain it he would both apply new norms of effecting 
administrative improvement and revive many an old tradition which 
the British Government had rejected, as of no relevance to the needs 
of the time. Sleeman was no doctrinaire but a practical ruler, making 
adaptations and adjustments between the needs and claims of the 
Government and the wishes and expectations of the people. In his 
untiring efforts to give his people a fair deal, Sleeman, like many of 
his contemporaries, would not rest on his oars for he believed in the 

t well-known aphorism that “while anything remains to be done, 
nothing has been achieved”. This indeed was the spur to all his 
activity in the Saugar and Narmada Territories. 


159. S.C. 1831: Smith to Secretary, Foreign Dept., Govt. of India, 13 July 1831. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC POLICY IN LATE 
IMPERIAL RUSSIA* 


HARI VASUDEVAN | 


| am deeply grateful to the organizers and members of this 
Conference for the honour they have done me in requesting me to 
preside over the Non-Indian Section of the Association's delibera- 
tions. | can think of few reasons why they should have done so: but 
| am deeply touched by the gesture. ‘ 


The fact that this Section exists at all in the Association's agenda 
is a recognition of the possibility that interesting questions can be 
raised by Indian historians in this area to improve our own sense of 
existing research and to contribute to scholarship. In Bengal, the 
former has been done most ably by Kuruvilla Zacharia, Susobhan 
Sarkar and Prodyot Mukherjee : and the interest has an even longer 
lineage if the work of Benoy Sarkar is taken into consideration. Major 
research contributions, later have been made by Partha Sarathi Gupta, 
in his research on British history. 


| myself have been interested in problems of Russian welfare 
policy, and | have tried to introduce a sense of these problems 
both in my teaching of European history and in the few talks | have 
been asked to give. 


| wish to talk about these problems today : if only to raise some 
questions regarding the way the turn-of-the century Russian history 
is taught. | hope you will bear with this rather narrow and nit picking 
discussion but it may throw some light on the development of the 
welfare state in Europe and may therefore also be of general interest. 


Social welfare and public policy in late Imperial Russia, 1890-1904. 


At the turn of the century, Russian authorities undertook 
legislation to increase supervision over a variety of public services 
which were hitherto of mild concern in St. Petersburg. The measures ` 
coincided with social reform at other levels and with comparable 
steps taken by governments elsewhere. 


This paper traces the nature of the legislation, its motives, and the 
response it excited. Officials in Russia, it will be clear, did not 


*Presidantial Address : Non-Indian Section, Conference of West Bengal History Asso- 
ciation (September, 1990) 
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conceive of their actions purely in terms of welfare. Official actions 
were connected with ideas of public security, fiscal ends or sound 
administration. Such an approach. attracted the criticism of those 
who were concerned. professionally or ideologically with the issues 
of public well-being : criticism primarily of. the increasing regimen- 
tation of public services. Ultimately the reforms became a focus 
for revolutionary opposition during 1904-1905 : and their repeal 
became a platform of the Liberation Movement. 


The provisions of reform: (a) Specific services 


The reforms established more rigorous regulation than hitherto 
over services in the charge of elected local authorities. Increased 
regulation of these institutions was ensured; and new schemes of 
assistance to agriculture were organized. Legislation concerning 
specific services touched on a number of areas. y 


(i) Elementary Education 


Primary and elementary schools run by ics authorities (over 
35,000 at the time) were, in 1892, required to be transferred to the 
Church: and in the local schools’s committees, which made teaching 
appointments, civil service confirmation was required for zemstvo 
nominees (1874). The number of nominated members on these 
committees was increased in 1896.' 


(ii) Public Health 


Major ‘hospitals were brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (6th June 1895) : a significant measure, 
given the important role played by these hospitals in-an overall 
scheme of treatment centres, research and medical education run 
by local authorities. 


(iii) Insurance 


` Compulsory and voluntary insurance schemes (organized by 
private companies and elected local authorities) were brought under 
a newly-created “Insurance Committee” of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs. The business of the Insurance Syndicate companies was 
thus firmly under central government suveillance : as was the 
compulsory fire Insurance arranged for farmers in areas of specifically 
designed “peasant” settlement.® a 


1. B. B. Veselovskii, /storiya Zemstva za sorok let (SPB, 1909), Vol. 1. 
2. N.Frieden, Russian Physicians inan eraof reformand revolution eanoston, 1981). 
3. Vestnik Evropy, October, 1894. 
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(iv) Civil Suppliers 


The Ministry of Internal Affairs assumed full control over civil 
supplies (control over reserve stocks of grain in country areas, loans 
from such stores, purchase of supplementary supplies etc.)* 


(v) Assistance to agriculture 


What had been primarily an area of local government interest 
became an area of direct central government activity with the 
subordination of the work of local authorities to provincial 
agricultural committees and an Inspectorate of Agriculture. A special 
fund, administered by the Ministry of Agriculture, was set up to deal 
with large scale improvements in agriculture (29th June 1900).° 


(vi) Veterinary Services 


Close supervision was established (12th June 1902) over the 
implementation by zemstva of the 3rd June 1879 law requiring 
immediate slaughter of diseased cattle and the levy of a due from 
cattle owners to provide compensation to the owners of 
slaughtered stock.® 


(vi) Public assistance 


Social welfare was now associated by officials with active 
involvement of central government. A major Gommission presenting 
its finding in 1893 had little hesitation in recommending a centrally 
administered national scheme in which zemstva played limited 
executive functions”. 


The provisions of reform (b) Local government organisation 


A number of services were affected by increased administered 
control of elected local authorities @emstva). These were bodies 
elected by local rateplayers and property owners which had run the 
buig of the services mentioned above. 


The zemstva were brought firmly under central government 
supervisión by a statute of 1890. The legislation extended the powers 
of provincial Governors (the local agents of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs) to invervene in local government affairs. And it created a 


B. B. Veselovskii, op. cit. vol..2. 

Russkaya Mysl, 1891, No. 6. 

8. B. Veselovskii, op. cit. vol. 2. 

Vestnik Evropy, August/September, 1893. 
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new institution, the provincial board, dominated by Civil Servants, 
to vet zemstvo appeals to other administrative and judicial authori- 
ties. 


The local authority of zemstva was further diminished by the 
aboliton of the position of Justices of the Peace — officials elected by 
the zemstva — and the creation in their place of land captains nomi- 
nated by central government. These steps weakned the already 
circumscribed administrative position of local government — 
which had no control over the police force and was rarely consulted 
by central functionaries.® 


The provisions of reform (c) Local government finance 


Officials also moved to end the almost complete autonomy given 
to local authorities in the way they distributed the burden of rates and 
the way they organized funds for individual services. 


The establishment of a statutory reserve fund for the construction 
of country roads (1895) was a development in this direction. A 
statutory requirement was also established that local authorities would 
have a Circulating Fund, which would act as a reserve for current 
expenses, and whose use was determinded and restricted by law. 
And an ordinance was passed to the effect that local government. 
funds were henceforth to be kept with local branches of the State 
Treasury : which limited the freedom of zemstvo councillors to use 
(and invest) funds as they wished. 


Critical to central control of local government finance were the 
measures of 1894 and 1900 concerning how rates were to be 
determinded and how far they could be increased. Until the law of 
1894, zemstva had complete freedom how to levy rates on land and 
forests — their principal source of income. They merely had to 
consider “income” and “value” of property. How this should be 
assessed was never stated and a great variety existed in how local 
rates were levied. 


The law of 1894 required the setting up of provincial statistical 
committees which would determine “income” and “value” of property 
: committees, with substantial civil service representation. To ensure, 
however, that rates should not -become burdensome, a further 
measure of 1900 limited the extent to which local government 
expenditure could be increased over the previous year’s. Only with 


8. The best account of these changes is in P.A. Zayonchkovskii, Rossiyskoe Samod- 
erzhavie v kontse XIX stoletiya (Moscow, 1970). 
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permission from the Ministry of Finance could the limit of expenditure 
be sei aside.® 


Official attitudes 


Encouragement for such policies came from successive Ministers 
of Internal Affairs : D. N. Tolstoi, 1. L. Goremykin, D. S. Sipyagin and 
V. K. Plehve. The measures also received shape and direction from 
‘K. Pobedostsev, Procuror of the Holy Synod and a major advisor to 
Alenander II] and Nicholas Il, and S. Yu. Witte at the Ministry of 
Finances. 


The policy was often prompted by a deep seated antipathy to 
elected of local self government. 


Pobedonostsev undoubtedly favoured the existence of elected 
bodies in government, to inject “a measure of freedom” into public 
services : and Witte was primarily concerned with the confusion 
introduced in the overall working of public administration by the 
existence of different “types” of institution. But, in principle both 
were opposed to further administrative importance or autonomy for 
such institution. And this was true of civil servants such as D. N. 
Tolstoi, and influential publicists such as M. N. Katkov and -V. 
P. Meshcherskii’®. 


Considerations of security were a powerfull motive here. On the 
eve of the wave of terrorism that had been organized by the 
“Narodnya Vol'ya” (from1877), large numbers of revolutionaries had 
been employed in country areas as physicians, teachers, and local 
‘government functionaries : some had been associated with the as- 
sassination of Alenxander II in 1881. 


“Liberals” influential in local government (such as F.I. Rodichev 
and |. | Petrunkevich), had refused unconditional assistance to 
officials in combatting terrorism. And many failed to comment on the 
regicide of March tst. The narodnik apostate L. N. Tikhomirov under- 
scored much of this in his popular pamphlets : and it was a common 
view of “conservatives” that public services in the contryside had 
become a hotbed of sedition and revolutionary activity". 


_Insurance, civil supplies and assistance to agriculture attracted 


9. B. B. Veselovskii, op. cit. Vol. 1. 

10. The best account of the discussions in government circles at this time is T. $. 
Pearson, Russian Officialdom in Crisis (Cambridge, 1989) 

11. V.P. Meshcherskli, Moi Vospominaniia (SPB, 1897-1912), and L. A. Tikhomirov, 
Demokratiia Liberal’naya | Sotisfal’naya (Moscow, 1893) 
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attention for.other reasons. The disparity in some services from 
county to county, was clear in official data. And the economic mis- 
management of zemstvo insurance schemes, together with the 
malpractice of members of the Insurance Syndicate of private 
companies, had claimed the notice of officials. 


The Famine of 1891-92 had indicated poor zemstvo supervision 
over subordinate volost authorities, charged with maintaining services 
of grain,’* while the large number of petitions concerning the indi- 
gence of the rural population and the crisis of agriculture indicated 
the insufficiency of local government schemes for assistance to 
agriculture; and the limitations of the existing nature of public 
assistance’. , 


An opinion existed among civil servants that it was the duty of 
government to take direct action in such areas of necessity. And it 
was such ideas that motivated officials to intervene in these issues. 
Subjects, it was argued, had a right to expect such action. This was 
stressed in discussions of public assistance inthe Grot Commission 
(1893) when the duty of the state to care for the poor was recog- 
-nized." 


A caveat, expressed in the process of arriving at this principle, 
was that comprehensive organization of services was out of: the 
question, being too large a task for government. Finance Minister Witte 
was insistent that the “needs” of the country were “innumerable”, 
but “the means of satisfying them are limited”: He advised caution in 
the way new reponsibilities were undertaken” 


Such catuion was responsible for the legislation on local 
govenment finances. For the measures of 1894 and 1900 were to be 
the means whereby circumspection was to be introduced into de- 
termination oflocal rates and local government expenditure. Officials . 
had been concerned about zemstvo petitions for larger funds. They 
were also worried by the burdensome nature of local rates in some 
districts. The measure to establish proper ways to determine “in- 
come” and “value of property” was (in 1894) considered a solution 
to both problems, without excessive subsidy or credit. And the meas- 
ure of 1900 Introduced central regulation of increases in local 


12. The Famine in Russia, 1891-92 (New York, 1975). 

13. A. M. Anfimov, Ekonomicheskoe polozhenie i kiassovaya bor ‘ba krest yan v 
Evropeiskoi Rossii (Moscow, 1984). 

14. Vestnik Evropy, August/September, 1893. 

15. T.H. von Laue, Sergei Witte and the Industrialization of Russia (New York, 1963) 
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finances while statistical work under the 1894 statute was not over. 


The composition of zemstva had provided grounds for such a 
care. For the structure of elected local bodies, according to officials, 
was a source of erratic and wasteful organization of local finances. 
N. N. Kutler, Director of Taxes, complained, in 1894, that : 


. the insufficient stability in zemstvo enterprises often 
results simply from the fact thata new group of assembly 
members held views on zemstvo needs which differ from | 
those of the old group. | 


Officials of the Ministry of Finance considered that only through 
greater regulation of local finances could the problems of shortage 
of funds and the burden of taxation be solved. The regulations of 
1894 and 1900 were a product of this view : the view, expressed in the 
State Council that : 


_.. the Zemstva should be obliged to accord their activity with - 
a fixed program which should be worked out for a fixed 
period and, according to regulations, confirmed.*® 


The effectiveness of central legislation under the newlaws was to 
be ensured through widespread dependence on the landed 
nobility, as well as‘on official surveillance. The use of experts was 
regarded with suspicion since, as in the case of local authorities, 
these were politically suspect, or insufficiently conversant with local 
moods and conventions. 


Prompted by A.D. Pazukhin and S. S. Bekhteev, Count D. N. 
Tolstoi and his sympathizers gave preference to the nobility in the 
elected local government in the statute of 1890. They also 
established parish-level salaried land captains of 1889. The latter 
were given wide administrative and judicial powers in areas of 
“peasant” settlement. These measures were partly a product of 
views prevalent in 1885 (the anniversary of Catherine Il’s charter to 
the nobility) that the nobility as a legal estate was more politically 
reliable than classes of “property owners” or groups of “rate- 
payers": that their loyalty of local commonsense should be used in 
matters of government more extensively. 


If such personnel were effective, problems of excess. bureacuracy 
and ignorance of local affairs would not, it was argued, plague 


wA 


16. B. B. Veselovskii, op. cit. vol. 1, and Ministerstvo Finansov (SPB, 1902). -~ 
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changes in provincial institutions. The effective re-organization of 
public services became a possibility.'” 


Critics of the new policies 


The reforms attracted severe critcism in the liberal press. 
Questions were posed in Russkaya Mysl as to whether the nobility as 
a legal estate was exceptionally reliable: in turn raising doubts about 
administrative institutions dependent on this estate. Russid’s was 
a “service nobility” in name only: individual members were as 
preccupied with issues of family as with issues of service, the 
contention ran. The contribution of “gentlemen” in: local govern- 
ment, in the recent past, it was argued, was closely linked to the 
demands placed on them by an all-class electorate. 


In the more radical Vestnik Yevropy, K.K. Arsenev was heavily 
«critical of the specific legislation concerning public services. In the 
«case of changes in insurance and agriculture, he could find no 
meason for new controls, since supervision of some sort already 
mexisted (from the provincial Governors). Plans for public assistance 
swere considered topsy-turvy since they acknowledged that state 
Munds in the project would be minimal, and that elected local 

Jjovernment would supply the major funds: surely, Arsenev argued, 
nterest in public welfare on the part of social organizations should be 
sonsidered before the nature of national organization was worked out. 
Sther criticisms of government policies were as follows. 

i) Civil Supplies ) 

The assumption of central government control over civil supplies 
vas based on the inability of zemstva to supervise volost 
authorities. Since institutions to ensure such supervision did not exist, 
‘emstva could not be blamed. The new system left many functions 
‘9 zemstva despite such criticisms, moreover, making it unclear how 

™he service gained by the reforms. 


mj) Public Health 


The new system merely complicated the management of large 

ospitals. Since no new government funding was planned, and local 

movernment funds were to continue to be the basis of hospital 
mudgets, gains to the system were not.clear. 


ii) Local finances 


By freezing increases in 1900, the government discriminated 
7, T. Pearson, op.cit. and P. A. Zayonchkovskii, op. cit. 
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against the most backward zemstva: especially those who had just 
begun a program of reform.® 


B. Consequences 


Since K.K. Arsenev, and those who collaborated with him, 
constituted a liberal group that was influential ina number of bodies 
of focal government (the zemstva of Tver’, Moscow, Vladimir, 
Yarosiaw etc.), their criticisms of government policy became formal- 
ized rapidly in zemstvo petitions to St. Petersburg. These petitions in 
turn proved important instruments in intra-Ministerial intrigues in the 
capital. The opinions of liberals were felt even more widely since they 
were animportant element in the prestigious Imperial Free Economic 
Society, the Moscow and St. Petersburg Committees for literacy, 
and a number of agricultural associations. Close connections 
betweeen liberals and professionals (of ‘the Pirogov Medical 
Association, for instance) made the opposition of greater impor- 
tance. '® 


Press reports, intrigue in government departments and petitions 
ultimately halted the implementation of the Hospital Statute and the 
Veterinary Statue. This, however, hardly removed the resentment, 
among those concerned with welfare, against the expanding role 
of central government where neither new funds nor new ideas were 
evident. And the upshot of that resentment was to be felt most 
severely in the revolutionary activities of 1904-1905.°° 


18. The articles in Vestnik Evropy and Russkaya Mysi cited above indicate the tenor of 
liberal views. The criticism of financial measures appears in B. B. Veselovskii and 
Z. G. Frenkel (ed.), jubileniy Zemskii Sbornik (SPB, 1914). 
19. N. M. Pirumova, Zemskc-Liberal noe Dvizhenie (Moscow, 1977}. 
' 20. B.B. Veselovskii, /storiya, Vol. 1,2. 


THE CHOTANAGPUR TRIBAL REVOLT, 1831-32 : 
SOME METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


B.B.CHAUDHURI - 


The title under review* is practically a reprint of the author’s book. 
The Kol Insurrection of Chotanagpur (Calcutta, 1964). The text is 
identical. The ‘revision’ consists of addition of six appendices. 


The Kol Insurrection was justifiably acclaimed as the first 
documented history of the rebellion, the first of a series of largescale 
revolts in the tribal-belt of the Bengal PERONY The book has not 
been replaced. ' 


Earlier chroniclers of the rebellion mostly casually noticed it. We 
come across several stereotypes in the narrative of the event by 
British historians‘. It was basicaily a colonial discourse. Tending to 
ignore the perceptions of the rebels, they thought the revolt worthy of 
notice primarily because it severely disturbed the pax Britannica, the 
‘law and order’ in the region and outright wrote off the rebels as 
‘rioters’, ‘bandits’, marauders’ and ‘barbarous tribes’. Some of them 
went as far as to assume that the alleged ‘propensity to violence’ of 
the rebel tribals inhered inthe tribal culture itself. Notably, they did 
recognise the ‘peaceable disposition’ of the tribals in normal times, 
but omitted to explain why they had suddenly turned violent. 


Some of them, such as Bradley-Birt, did show a keen interest in 
the tribal culture?. However, this interest, primarily anthropologi- 
cal and ethnographical, lay in understanding the relatively enduring 
features of the tribal life, society and culture i.e. particularly the belief 
system. From the manner of Bradley-Birt’s description of the revolt of 
1831-32 one gets an impression that he considered the Munda belief 
system and the social organization as peripheral to the revolt. 
(Incidentally, he has not hastily concluded that the rebel ‘ violence’ 
essentially derived from their culture). 


\ 
Till the publication of Jha's book the most notable study of the 


* Jagdish Chandra Jha, The Tribal Revolt of Chotanagpur (1831-32), Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal Research Institute, (Patna 1987). 

1. Particularly mentionabie are: F.B.Bradley-Birt, Chotanagpur, A Little Known 
Province of the Empire (London 1910); E. Thornton, The History of the British 
Empire in India, Volume V, (London 1841-53) and H. Wilson (ed) Mill's History of 
British India, Vol IX, (Fifth Edition, London 1858) 

2. Bradley -Birt, op.cit, Chs. 1-2 
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revolt in the wider context of the evolution of the Munda society and 
polity over a long period of time was the pioneering work of Sarat 
Chandra Roy, The Mundas and their country’. He was keen to 
understand the Munda mind and caught revealing glimpses of it in the 
their songs. However, the songs relating to the revolt itself had. a 
rather limited coverage. For instance, they mainly eulogised the 
‘heroic’ exploits of the rebels of 1831-32, particularly the daring 
encounters with the army then engaged in suppressing them‘. 


As regards the rebellion itself Roy’s study had two major 
limitations. His documentation is perfunctory in nature. He mainly 
drew on the materials used in the later official notices of the event. 
The crucial limitation was his extra-ordinary lapse of judgement 
about the nature of the rebellion. He did not find any trace of anti-Raj 
sentiment in the rebellion. Even the limited evidence accessible to him 
contradicts his readings of the rebel objectives and his conclusion 
that the rebellion was solely directed against the traditional tormen- 
tors of the Mundas, about whom we say more later. (Incidentally, this» 
lapse has also marred the quality of his study of the Tana Bhagat 
movement of the Oraons, 1912-20)°. 


Jha’s contribution to our understanding of the complexity of the 
rebellion primarily rests on his elaborate documentation, which in this 
case means a meticulous use of the abundant official records. They- 
do have a serious limitation, deriving from the assumption of the 
government, maintained till the end of the post-pacification enquiry, 
into the origins of the rebellion,® that the rebel violence was wholly, 
indefensible and that it was proper to suppress it at any cost. This 
bias, obviously, distorted the official narrative of the event 
However, summarily dismissing the records on this.ground alone 
as inadmissible historical evidence renders impossible any system 
atic construction of the course of the rebellion, since they are thom 
only source worth its name of our information about the rebels. Them 


3. First Edition in 1912. Ihave used the second edition (Asia Publishing House, Nev 
York, 1970) 

4. ibid; PP 116-19 
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Chaudhuri, ‘The Story of a Tribal Revoltun the Bengal Presidency: The Religio 
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nature of the anti-insurgency measures, the narrative of which forms 
an important portion of the records, was primarily determined by the 
locales and extent of the rebellion, the composition of the rebels, and 
the understanding of their tactics and strength. The detailed 
narrative of the repressive measures of the government, therefore, 
makes possible an analysis of at least the immediate casues of the 
rebellion, its original seat, its gradual spread to to other areas, the 
nature of the groups joining the rebellion in the course of this spread, 
the intentions of the rebels and the nature of their organization. 
Moreover, the detailed report on the origins and nature -of the 
rebellion following its suppression provides a mass of relevant 
information. 


Jha’s study based on such records is, therefore, far more 
satisfying than the earlier accounts of the rebellion. It is not perhaps 
any longer necessary now to analyse the contents of the book 
published about three decades ago. Only a brief summary will do. Jha 
first describes the pre-British Munda political system : the Nagbangshi 
raj, the assorted group of aliens performing various roles in the raj 
administration and the Munda village organization. The process of 
gradual British penetration into the region (Chotanagpur and Palamu) 
is then analysed. The rest of the book deals with the outbreak of the 
‘unrest’, its rapid spread over a considerable area, the counter- 
insurgency measures, the nature ofthe unrest and an assessment of 
the posi-pacification administrative reorganization. 


(2) 

While the richness of documentation ts the strong point of Jha’s 
study the particular manner of his use of official records seems at 
times not quite satisfying. It is particularly notable how the ‘colonial 
discourse’ i.e. the point of view of the colonial administration then 
coping with the organized Munda rebellion, tends to interfere with the 
objectivity of the historian, trying to comprehend the rebellion long 
after its occurrence. The historian’s understanding of the 
signification of the rebel activities is affected by the colonial 
discourse, because he, perhaps unconsciously, allowed his own 
narrative to be determined by the official narrative reflecting the 
colonial authority's concerns, perceptions and choices. We take a 
few instances. 


Let us first take his narrative of the course of the ‘unrest’ and of its 
‘suppression’. Study of the course of the unrest and its growth is of 
vital importance particularly because the unrest did not necessarily 
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progress according to pre-planned aims and strategies’. The first 
rebels started the rebellion in some core areas, ‘but could not quite 
anticipate how their signal for the uprising would be received 
elsewhere. The rebellion was not ‘organized’ in the sense that-the 
sequence of the rebel activities was foreseen. This was at least 
partly because the rebels could not foresee the reactions of the 
adversaries. Some difficulties faced by the rebels were unantici-. 
pated. So were cases of some enthusiastic local support. Study of the 
growth ofthe rebellion is also worthwhile because the manysided- 
ness of rebel activities indicated the rebel perceptions of the 
appropriate means of hurting their enemies. The growth of the 
movement had thus many an imponderable. 


To be meaningful any study of the rebellion needs to trace this 
internal logic of its growth. Jha’s study only partially succeeds in re- 
constructing the logic. His narrative of the growth of the movement 
often gets mixed up with the narrative of the counter-insurgency 
measures, largely because he closely follows the sequence of the 


. Official narrative. The latter consists of reports sent from time to time 


by officials on the spot about the rebel activities and the extent of 
success of the measures to counter them. The sequence in the official 
narrative is explicable by the overriding concern about eliminating, 
as quickly as possible, the menace to ‘public order’. Therefore, the 
narrative of rebel activities is constantly interrupted by the lengthy 
narrative of the measures toward suppressing them. The intentions of 


the rebels and the rebel strategies to carry them out consequently 


became of secondary importance. 


The influence of the colonial discourse on Jha is also traceable in 
his characterization of the ‘nature’ of the unrest, in his choice of 
certain aspects of the rebel activities and in his assessment of them. 


7. This is also true of several largescale ‘revolutionary movements". Theda Skecpol 
has developed the argument in States and Social Revolutions (Cambridge 
University Press, 1979), Ch.1. ‘In fact, in historical revolutions differently situated 
and motivated groups have become participants in complex unfoldings of 
multiple conflicts ... The logic of these conflic has not been controlled by any 
class or group, no matter how seemingly central inthe revolutionary process. And 
revolutionary conflicts have invariably given rise to outcomes neither fully foreseen 
nor intended by ... any of the groups involved’. pp 17-18 

8. For instance, Hurnath, the member of the Chotanagpur Raj whose reckless 

violations of the established practices in the tribal villages had much to do with 

the outbreak of the revolt, suddenly realized his folly with the appearance of the 
first signs of the rebel violence and immediately agreed to retrace his steps if 
the rebles stopped their activities. ‘Statement of Haranath Sahy concerning the 
disturbances in Sonepur, 28 Feb 1832’, Bengal Judicial Criminal Progs, 17 April 
1832, No 47(0). r 
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In the official perception the rebels: were identified with ‘marauders’ 
‘rioters’ etc., prone to violence and commission of the ‘worst ex- 
cesses’. Jha approvingly quoted the Patna Commissioner's fierce 
diatribe against the rebels : ‘Restless, wild and ferocious, they 
rushed into an insurrection scarcely paralleled... the ‘whole 
population yielded to the unobstructed tide of rebellion —fire, rapine 
and murder marked their paths...°. Jha’s own observations are 
nearly identical : “There was a sort of madness and blindness and 
they could no longer see the light of reason’.'° - 


Exclusive reliance on the official narrative leads Jha to this ques- 
tionable judgement. Some questions need to be answered in this 
connection : What exactly was the extent of violence? Was it 
indiscriminate? How did the rebels themselves regard it? Did this 
alleged violence justify Jha’s characterization of the rebellion as a 
‘crude form of protest’''? 


Jha inclines to the official view emphaiszing the largeness of the 
scale of violence even in the form of murders. He accepts a British 
historian’s description of the rebellion as ‘an orgy of mutual slaughter’ 
in which ‘the hand of every man is against his neighbour’’*. Yet official 
statistics suggest that cases of murders did not exceed three - 
hundred”?. This by no means is a big number considering the duration 
of the rebellion for about- three months in an extensive area. Tribals 
organizationally linked with the rebellion did not necessarily commit 
all the recorded murders, since the pervasive spirit of defiance of 
the established authority might also have encouraged others to settle 
old scores through violence. This is borne out by abundant evidence 
that violence was not indiscriminate and mainly directed against the 
usual alien adversaries of the tribals (sud's)"*. 


The role of violence in the organization of the rebellion as the 
rebels themselves perceived itneeds tobe stressed in thé context 
of the repeated official assertion that availability of other means of 
redress, such as reliance on the local administration and the law 
courts, made violence. avoidable. The local administration did 
precious little for the aggrieved Mundas. Legal redress was not 
accessible to them eitherJt was much too costly and often infructu- 


9, Ch. IV, p.187 oo ; 

10. ibid J 
11. ‘Introduction’, p.l 

12. p.187 

13. Ch. IV. 

14. Ch. 2 of Jha’s book also partly bears it out. 
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ous. The only means opento them for chastising their tormentors 
was to terrorize them or to exterminate them altogether through 
violence. Violence thus was the only form in which rebel activities 
could occur. In view of such a role of violence in the organization of 
rebel offensive Jha’s characterization of the rebellion as a ‘crude 
form of protest’ becomes a questionable proposition. i 


Jha also seems to have ignored an essential attribute of the 
rebel violence as a form of coercion : it was not sporadic and it did 
necessitate the building up of an elaborate ` organizational network. 
As in other notable cases of tribal revolts, the organization here 
was inseparable from the tribal vilage organization and from the 
wider network of ties linking a cluster of villages. The usual devices of 
the rebels for communicating the message of rebellion to their 
brethren in other areas were also connected with the traditional 
communal practices. 


Jha’s impression seems to be that ‘tribal solidarity was being 
destroyed from within by the Hinduization of the [Munda] 
chiefs’,'°. We say more about the Hinduization process later. We only 
note two things here. First, “Hinduization’ i.e. conversion to Hinduism 
and adoption of Hindu ciiltural symbols, was primarily restricted to the 
royal family (Nagbangshi Raj). It had no effect whatsoever on the 
Munda belief system. The royal family sought to-build up a social base 
_ of its power by encouraging settlements of Brahmins from elsewhere, 
but, evidently, took no initiative in poularizing Hindu faith among the- 
Mundas. ‘Hinduization’, therefore, had barely affected Munda tribal 
solidarity. Secondly, as we see later, the intrusion of aliens, which the- 
„consolidation of the Nagbangshi Raj and the related process of 
Hinduization necessitated, long before the British take-over, did limit 
the access of tribals to land and other village resources, but did note» 
impinge on the Munda social organization. 


There is* abundant evidence that this organization had largely» 
survived even the rapid institutional and economic changes during, 
early British rule. The decisive rot, as we have explained later, seermse 
to have first set in after the suppression of the Munda rebellion ofl 
1831-32. ` 


The crucial feature of this organization was its communal anc 
collectivist nature. Its solidarity was partly what Durkheim calledm 
‘mechanical’, deriving from the absence of social stratification anc 


15. ‘Conclusion’. 
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of related social strifes. Inequalities among individual tribal families 
in regard to landholding size and ‘wealth’ did exist, partly because 
agriculture was not communally organized, but they were not of 
sucha kind as toleadto ‘dependency relations’ among the families. 
The special position of the village headman, secular and spiritual, 
was more social and ritual in character than economic. His control 
over apart of the village land did not involve any domination 
whatsoever on any segment of the tribal population. 


The sense of solidarity in this society did have other roots too. A 
system of magico-religious beliefs, not attributable to the absence 
of social stratification, had a role in its creation and sustenance. The 
particular utilization of part of the village land resources had origi- 
nated from such beliefs. For instance, a portion of the village land was 
scrupulously set aside as a place of worship of common village deities, 
which the tribals did not think of converting into arable even at the 
times-of worst food scarcities. The village headman's possession of a 
relatively more productive holding was not merely due to his role as 
an intermediary between the wider political authority and the village, 
but also to his special role in the collective rituals considered vital for 
the well-being of the village as a whole. The sense of belonging to 
a distinct linguistic and cultural group, which also contributed to the 
sentiment of collectivity, was continually being reinforced through 
folklores, Communally organized village festivals, hunting expeditions 
often involving more than one village and other aspects of tribal 

cultural life. 


‘The village had a wider network of ties, other than the cultural 
ones. The institution of mankiship constituted one such network. A 
manki represented a cluster of villages, while a Munda normally one 
village. This network had, however, its limits. 


The official narrative tends to emphasize the role of some 
‘dispossessed’ mankis inthe mobilization of the village Mundas. True 
that the Munda fury was, at least initially, vented mostly upon Harnath, 
a member of the Nagbangshi family, who had replaced a few 
traditional mankis by outsiders, usually his creditors, and also upon 
his ‘creatures’. It was the aggrieved mankis who gave out the first 
signal for the rebellion. The ‘Larka Kols’ of Singhbhum would also 
perhaps not have been mobilized at all but for a similar dispossession 
of some leading mankis there. 


Two things are notable here. First, the rapid growth of the 
rebellion is not by any means explicable by the sense of 
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deprivation of a small group of mankis. The village Mundas, rallied 
round the mankis, had their own wrongs to redress. Secondly, 
unlike a Munda a Manki had no direct link with the traditional Munda 
village organization. Therefore, when the rebellion had spread it was 
not the persuasion of a remotely—placed manki that could sustain it. 
The: initiative inevitably passed to the village, which essentially 
meant its collective. organization. 


The leaders drew on essentially communal devices in order to 
spread far and wide the-message of the rebellion. The practices were 
certainly not improvisations by the mankis under the stress of the 
time. Such pre-existing practices were means of inter-village commu- 
-nications, particularly during cultural festivals, social. occasions, like 
hunting expeditions invalving the cooperation of several villages, 
and in times of unexpected emergencies. The practices were now 
put to altogether different uses. In fact Jha himself refers to such 
practices'®. One practice was beating the village nagaras (drums), to 
call the Mundas to the imminent encounters with the enemies or to 
forewarn them against a common danger. Another was circulating a 
branch of a tree, associated with a pre-fixed symbolical meaning. Yet 
another was to circulate arrows of war. ‘An arro ssed from village 
to village is the summons to war’, writes Dalton”. 


(3) | = oi 
A close examination of the available source-materials-also . calls 
for a revision of some aspects of Jha’s explanation of the origins 


Of the rebellion. This involves a methodological question of 
importance and is therefore notable. 


Jha’s general proposition relating the rebellion to alien = 
tion, connected with the consolidation of the Nagbangshi Raj and th 
penetration of the British political authority, is indisputable. What ° 
seems disputable is his inference of the particular event of the rebellion 
fromthe general phenomenon of alien domination. As we see later, the 
rebellion was not againsi all the alien groups, but against a few. The 
relevant point is to explain this specificity, _ this discrimination in the 
rebel violence. At the same time, while this discrimination is not 
explicable without an understanding of the specific origins and the 
activities of the groups directly affected by the rebel violence, the vital 
interaction of the general and the specific should | by no means be lost 
sight of. ; x 


16. P. 193 
17. E.T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethonology of Bengal (First Edition Calcutta, 1872; 
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How did this system of domination come about?. How to locate 
the Munda bitterness against some particular alien groups in the 
general framework of the alien domination evolving in the pre- 
colonial and colonial periods.? 


Let us first take the pre-British period. The exact origins of the 
Nagbangshi Raj cannot be precisely ascertained. However, two con- 
sequences of the process can be identified with reasonable 
certainty. The Munda villages gradually ceased to be politically 
autonomous and came under the Nagbangshi authority. Secondly, 
the process of consolidation of this authority was also associated 
with the intrusion into.Mundra villages of-non-tribal outsiders, who 
gradually became integrated into this authority structure. 


Jha attributes this intrusion primarily to the so-called 
‘Hinduization process’ encouraged by the Nagbangshi Raj i.e 
conversion to Hinduism and increasing inclination to Hindu social 
and cultural values. This explanation is only. partially valid. The Raj. 
family, converted’ to Hinduism, did encourage settlement of 
Brahmins, providing to them grants of land toward their maintenance. 
This was, evidently, only partly motivated by considerations con- 
nected with Hinduization. The measure was essentially a device 
for building up a social base of the royal authority. Brahmins had 
also a role in inventing the appropriate tradition in order to bolster 
the pretensions of: the Raj family to a non-tribal descent and to 
endorse its measures to distance itself from its Munda ancestry. 
Apart from this distinctively political orientation of the cultural 
process of Hinduization, the coming of outsiders was also an 
inevitable result of the gradual consolidation of the Raj political 
authority i.e. the process of state formation. The Usual apparatus 
of the raj power, the army, the police, and the overall administrative 
‘bureaucracy, had to be created. Once created the apparatus 
tended to proliferate, and outsiders poured in in increasing 
numbers. The intrusion did impinge on the tribal society since the 
outsiders lived off the rural surplus, exercising in the process control 
over this society. 


Since the central political authority was vested in this royal 
family, the maintenance of the increasing-number of its members 
similarly involved diversion of a portion of the tribal village resources. 
Emulation by the Raj family of the culture of pomp and ostentation 
from the Mughals and the resultant rise in the cost of its living 
inevitably increased the scale of this diversion. 
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` The composition of the dominant groups, arising in various ways, 
` was, then, as follows : the proliferating royal family; the military, the 
police and the administrative personnel; the beneficiaries of the- 
royal patronage of Hinduism, and finally the dealers in luxuries for 
the royal family, who gradually developed into its creditors. 


The increasing penetration of the aparatus of the colonial state 
into the Munda region mace itself felt in various ways. Its centre was 
too remotely located to bother the tribal villages. A section of 
officialdom interpreted the Munda rebellion of 1831-32 as a move for 
‘independence’’®. This seems rather far-fetched. The rebels scarcely 
had any notion of a hierarchically constituted authority ` structure 
where the overthrow of the central authority would mean an inevitable 
collapse of the lower levels of power. On the other hand, they did 
not have any idea about an alternative political authority. Contrary 
to an official view attributing radical political aims to the rebels, they 
did not regard the Nagbangshi raj as this alternative authority. Even 
the final official report on the origins of the rebellion discounted the- 
idea of the ‘existence of secret links between the Nagbangshis 
and the rebels. If the rebels had any such links at all their motivation 
was perhaps that support from the Nagbangshis would be a source 
of strength and moral reassurance for them. The rebels were primarily 
concerned with the local representatives of the British power. 


The manner in which penetration of the British authority occurred 
_ in the Munda region partly explains this. The initial penetration re- 
sulted from factional strifes in the royal family, with one of the factions 
initiating the move to persuade the British to back it against its rivals. 
The British readily agreed. They, however, exacted a price : the 
promise of a much larger revenue payment by the beneficiary of their 
partisanship. Had the British authority been ,forcibly imposed as 
a countermeasure to any collective resistance organized by the 
Munda raj to thé British, the latter's pacification measures might 
have vitally affected the Munda village too. 


Once the British thus got a foothold, they slowly consolidated 
their control. The Nagbangshis increasingly felt the weight of the 


18. Metcalf, Vice-President, Governor General in Council, argues in his Minute of 4 
April 1832, that the revolt did not originate from ‘local causes’. He concludes: ‘It 
seems scarcely possible thatsuch an event could have occurred without the 
existence of abelief that the time had come when the Coles could establish 
their independence and eject the British government, the Nagbangshi chiefs, 
the Hindus and Mahomedansand all classes of foreigners from the Colecountry’. 
Bengal Judicial Criminal Progs, 17 April 1832, No 45; para 5. 
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British authority in the form of repeated demands for more and more 
payments on various grounds. The reorganization of the police 
system by the British out of a realization that the old indigenous 
system was incapable of coping with recurring crimes, occasionally 
violent ones, represented a major phase of penetration of British 
authority to the interior. Though the size of the police force was too 
small for an effective control of the vast Munda countryside a notable 
consequence of the new system was the entry of an increasing 
number of outsiders as police personnel, an innovation vitally 
impinging on the Munda village, since they were insufficiently 
controlled by the local administration. Consolidation of British 
control in another form primarily affected the royal family which, as a 
result, found its traditional powers in relation to its six dependent 
principalities’? severely curtailed. The relationship had not ever been 
of a kind existing between a suzerain power and its dependencies. It 
had been vague and rather tenuous. The British now actively helped — 
the principalities to be free of Nagbangshi control. 


The gradual consolidation of British authority had economic di- 
mensions too. However, the widening of the ‘economic frontier’ 
«differed from the manner of the widening of the ‘administrative 
<frontier’®°. Wherever the economic frontier widened the way it did 
Minevitably affected the tribal villages far more directly than the initial 
mohase of ‘the penetration of administrétive authority. 


The colonial intervention did not take place in the form of any 
investment in: agriculture*’. The government provided no help either 
of a short-term nature, for instance, supply of credit to agriculturists. 
The intervention amounted primarily to regulation of the existing 
meconomic organization, entirely with a view to appropriating a 
dortion of the income generated there. Its adverse consequences 
mor the tribals were aggravated by the role of the new alien groups 
‘constituting a vital component of the apparatus of this regulation. 


Some aspects of this regulation, particularly the salt and opium 
nonopolies, Washbrook has characterized as essentially practices of 
a‘mercantilist state’**. The government believed elimination of private 


Tamar, Bundu, Rahe, Baranda, Silli and Barwe 

F.G. Bailey has elaborated this concept in his Caste and the Economic Frontier 
(Manchester University Press, First Edn, 1957; ELBS edition 1972), see Ch.l 
Irrigation, for instance, was a possible area of such investment. 

D.A. Washbrook, ‘Law, State and Agrarian Society in Colonial india’, in C. Baker, 
G. Johnson and Anil Seal (eds), Power, Projit and Politics (Cambridge University 
Press, 1981), pp 661-62 
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traders and sales, of the two commodities at prices fixed by the 
government would ensure a sizeable increase in its revenue income. 
A major implication of the salt monopoly, involving, at certain stages 
of the retail sale of the commodity, participation of alien groups, was 
a sharp rise in the prices at which the commodity was now available 
to consumers. The rise was particularly pronounced in the tribal 
regions because of the absence of an effective marketing network. 


The opium system adversely-affected the Munda region mainly 
because of the abrupt drive on the part of the government, since 
about 1828, to increase the opium cultivation as much as possible. 
Earlier the government was:not normally keen on any increase as 
long as its monopoly ensured, in the context of the growing con- 
sumption of the commodity in China, a steady rise in its prices in the 
Chinese market. The price movement was inevitably reflected in the 
auction prices of opium. in the Calcutta market, where the govern- 
ment sold all of the monopoly product. The-higher the Calcutta 
auction prices the bigger the government's revenue income. The 
government had no worry over the matter as long as the monopoly 
system smoothly worked. The background to the decision of the 
government to increase opium cultivation was precisely an apprehen- 
sion over the growing threat to the Bengal opium monopoly from a 
. rival variety, Malwa opium, the opium Aieigsieas in some ‘native 
States’ outside the British political control. 


in its desperate haste to maximise the opium production within 
the shortest possible time government was not often careful about 
chosing the right places for it. For instance, the choice of the Munda 
region for the purpose was unwise. The tribals here were not familiar 
with the extremely sophisticated art of opium cultivation, largely 
confined on that score to a particular community of skilled agricul- 
turists, the Koeries. In fact the crop was hardly grown there, unsuitabl- 
ity of the soil being one of the reasons. Normally opium was a com- 
mercial proposition mainly where the bestland of the village was 
available for it. The reluctant tribals could escape the obligation 
of growing this rather exotic and presumably unremunerative crop by 
handsomely bribing the agencies entrusted with the execution of the 
government plan. Hence the bitterness of the Mundas with opium 
and the people seeking to force it on them. 


An invervention of far greater significance in the economic 


23. All of this was smuggled into China, in which the East India Company was not 
involved. 
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organization of tribal villages. was taxation of ‘country:liquor’.(handiya) : 
made nearly in all Munda:‘hames: The assumption behind it: was that .- 
the Mundas produced it for.saleand made profit.out of it.; The taxation 
was also regarded as a.way. of making:.the-Mundas share the cost- 
of local administration and as a means of reducing the ‘drunkenness*’ 
of the Mundas. The assumption. was wrong, -Handiya was mostly 
doméstically consumed. Apart from being. a ‘mode of.relaxation after 
the day’s hard toil, the drink had an important place i in the cultural life 
of the tribal village. The tax was particularly galling because of the 
mode of its Collection, entrusted wholly to. ‘Outsiders. The collection, - 
normally farmed out to the highest bidders, subjected ` the Mundas to .. 
various extortions by the venal tax farmers, eager to make as much 
out of their office as possible. The universality of the loud complaints 
against the alien collectors made the government partly retrace its 
steps. The outsiders were recalled and replaced by the Munda 
headmen. The tax on Handiya was abolished where the government 
was convinced of its exclusive domestic use. The two changes 
brought no relief to the Mundas. Making the headman part of the 
imperial system of fiscal control only tended to distort his traditional 
role and thereby strengthened this system of control. On the other 
hand, the tax continued to be collected despite its abolition in special 
cases. This only underlined- the perfunctoriness of the local 
administration’s supervision of its collection, as long as income from 
it remained stable. 


Currency reform, another instance of state intervention, was not 
motivated by any prospect of an immediate increase in the govern- 
ment income. However, the way the reform worked inthe tribal region 
(as also in some other places) involved a decisive role of alien 
moneychangers, and facilitated their control over the local economy. 
The reform was designed to introduce a standard silver currency in 
the place of multiple local currencies. Transition to the new monetary 
system was inevitably easier. where the local economy had been 
closely linked with the wider market system: In the tribal regions, 
having such links only marginally, the non-silver focal currencies 
«continued to circulate as a medium of exchange. On the other hand, 
sthe reduced availability of silver resulting from its reduced inflow 
mMollowing the severe commercial depression of the time (1829- 
1834) caused aconsiderable rise in the market price of silver 

sand correspondingly reduced the exchange value of non-silver local 
mcurrencies. Persons receiving their dues in such currencies 
msubjected the Mundas to a batta and the alien moneychangers had 
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a crucial role to play in all the exchange transactions. The deprecia- 
tion in the exchange value of non-silver local currencies in relation 
to silver was a nearly universal phenomenon, but it was more pro- 
nounced in the Munda region because of the nature of the local 
economy. 


The Implications of the administrative and economic innovations 
for the tribal society may thus be summed up. In general the penetra- 
tion and consolidation of the British political authority till about the 
outbreak of the revolt occurred mostly at the cost of the Nagbangshi 
raj and did not directly impinge on the tribal society. The major 
exception was the reorganization of the police system, which came 
to be manned mostly by outsiders. Only marginally controlled by the 
district authority they tended to exercise arbitrarily their enormous 
powers in the locality as representatives of the British Raj, if this 
promoted their self-interest. They ignored the tribal modes of dealing 
with cases of deviance and interpreted crimes in the light of the new 
laws the British had introduced. Keen on personal gains they could 
thus harass the tribals, often colluding with their alien adversaries. 


The crucial feature of the economic innovations was an artificial 
regulation of the existing economic organization. Primarily intended 
as a device for increasing the government revenue this intervention 
had no contribution whatsoever to make to the development of the 
productive forces. Entry of outsiders as an inseparable part of the 
new restrictive system made things far worse. The tribals often found 
themselves at the mercy of such unfeeling aliens. 


, (3.1) 


We have analysed above the composition of the ‘dominant’ 
groups in the Munda society in order to answer the methodological 
question we have raised : justifiability of inferring the causes of the 
specific event of the revolt of 1831-32 from the general structure of 
the domination. This is a relevant question, ‘since the rebels singled 
out only specific groups for their violence. Sporadic violence oc- 
curred too. This does not often admit of categorization. 


The available source materials are not always helpful in 
identifying the social composition of the sufferers from rebel 
violence. As we see presently, the first rebels explained their motives 
behind the uprising. However, the movement rapidly spread, a 
phenomenon not entirely explicable in terms of specific grievances. 
As a rough indication of the activities of the adversaries which had 
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We can identify some broad trends in this violence. 1) Despite 
their continuing bitterness with the Nagbangshi raj over a 
considerable length of time, the Mundas, unlike inthe cases of their 
later resistance, particularly since the Mutiny, was not in general 
actively hostile to it. The exception was mainly one of the members, 
the Kuar Harnath of Govindpur. 2) The rebellion, initially aimed 
against him and his ‘creatures’, gradually spread. It is striking how 
the revolt sparked off resistance elsewhere beyond the Munda 
region. We take, for instance, the movement in Palamow in order 
to indicate the nature of the groups, whose activities led to it. 3 
Within the Munda region itself, the movement gradually spread, in the 
neighbourhood of Sonepur, the original centre of the revolt, and in 
the five ‘dependent principalities’. The groups suffering here from 
rebel activities need to be identified. 4) The groups infiltrating the coun- 
tryside following the British innovations in ‘ the administrative 
and economic spheres formed a distinct category. We take up these 
trends one after another. 


(1) Except the Kuar Harnath, the rest of the raj family was 
mostly spared. It is revealing that the only portion of the raj property 
where the rebel activity was particularly noticeable was the so-called 
bhander villges (directly-managed village). In regard to royal control 
they were distinguishable from other tribal villages. The control in the 
latter was merely restricted to a small portion of the village land to 
demand of ‘dues’ (in produce and in kind) and of some undefined 
labour services (betbegari). On the cther hand, the direct manage- 
ment of bhander villages involved intervention of several persons, 
often outsiders. Their-diverse roles included supervision of occasional 
redistribution of arable lands among cultivators, arrangement of their 

«cultivation, storing of the village grains received as royal dues and the 
consequent control of the local grain market, particularly during 
-scarcities. The tribals were particularly bitter with the persons 
«controlling the grain-store. The control gave them considerable 
powers to manipulate the grain prices. This could have disastrous 
sonsequences for the tribals during acute scarcities. 


On the other hand, the Kuar Harnath nearly - universally 
antagonized the tribals. Some of his measures directly affected the 
‘elatively influential Mundas, the Mankis and the Mundas. He replaced 
several of them by outsiders, initially mostly dealers in commodities 
or royal family’s consumption and eventually a major source of credit 
or the family. Removal of the established Mankis and Mundas was 
sresumably a desperate device toward liquidating his accumulating 
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debt. The measure significantly differed from the usual practice of 
the Raj family in regard to ‘grants’ of villages to its members and to 
outsiders. Such grants largely amounted to an arrangement for trans- 
ferring the Raj dues from the villages to the grantees and marginally 
- interfered with the usual tribal village organization, including the 
roles of Mankis and Mundas as intermediaries between the villages 
and. the wider political authority. 


.. What precisely led Harnath to take this rash move is not clearly 
known. Official records suggest that the practice did not perhaps 
occur prior to 1809, and the more flagrant cases of ‘dispossession’ 
of Mankis occurred after 1818. Harnath's financial stringency neces- 
sitating the practice is at least partly explicable by the ever-increasing ~ 
diversion of the royal family's liquid assets to revenue payment and 
maintenance of the new police system. The creditors were also 
perhaps more insistent on getting formal control over villages now 
that gradual opening up of the country made this control far more 
worthwhile than before. Their awareness of the availability of 
effective legal means for debt realization also explains their unforbear- 
ing mood. 


What made matters all the worse for-the tribals was the way the 
intruders, generally Hindu traders and Muslim ‘revenue-farmers’, 
lorded it over the tribal villages. The tribals were particularly bitter over 
the kind of coercions toward making them yield to the intruders’ 
wishes. For instance, their cattle and crops were seized, they were 
publicly insulted and the modesty of their wives and daughters 
outraged”. It is striking how the first rebels, by way of justifying their 
revolt against Harnath and his ‘creatures’, particularly stressed the 
crudeness of the exercise of power by the Suds. In fact removal of 
the Mankis and Mundas did not prominently nae in this initial justifi- 
cation. 


We need to explain why the rebels had not turned on most other 
mémbers” of the royal family. The explanation emphasizing the 
direct incitement of'the revolt by the royal family does not quite 
convince. At least the official enquiry into the origins of the revolt did 


24’! Dalton thus sums up the findings of official investigations: Singrai Manki, one of 
i the leadērs;was deprived of his possession of twelve villages. ‘Not only was the 
“hated foreigners. “A. “similar complaint: was, made against the Muhammadan 
* farmers, One’ of them had acted’ ivery oppréssively towardsa Mundaof Bandgaon 
“in ‘Singbhum ‘and; ifis ‘said, ‘fad ‘abducted and dishonored the Munda’s wife’. 
f + iOne of the rallying'slogans of the-rébels was-thus: ‘The Pathans [Muhamedans] 
- andthe Singhs [Sikhs], have, dishonored us., Dalton, op.cit. p. 1697, | 
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not come across any evidence of. such involvement: A rumour was 
once afloat that the royal family assured the rebels of? its support. The 
- extent’of the rumour and the nature of its: influence on the decision in 
favour of the revolt'cannot’ be ascertained. The” explanation is not 
consistent with the’ widespread violence against the-people looking 
after the management of the. family’s bhandar -villages.-As:we.have 
noted above, the intensity’ of the rebel‘fury against Harnath was due 
to his innovation in Taga tox grants: ‘of wages to outsiders. 


rh 


To 


(2) The Palamow uprisirig,, presumably’ sparked” off ‘by the 
Murida revolt, "cannot ` also ‘be related to the: structure of the pre- 
British political ‘authority ‘there -iè thé Chero political. system It is 
traceable to the'fairly. recent rashuffling. of' the power relations here, 
brimarily, asa result of’ ‘the penetration. of British political Gonirol. The 
Uprising here was planned by the affected ` “group, with the Villagers 
7 joining them later in yery’ marny, placës. _ u 


Qi 
~ 
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The affected group,. locally. called jagirdars, formed. a vital 
-component of the Chero political system, increasingly feudalized over 
the years in the context ‘of-the recurring military confrontations 
with the neighbouring powers:.and-.also-.of, the weakening - of the 
central authority for various reasons, including squabbles in the royal 
family. The jagirdars, having thus a key role in the defence of the-reaim, 

: came to enjoy in their areas of control a near autonomy, particularly 
__in fiscal matters--The Chero,rajc,rarely, asserted _ its suzerain power 
. in the form. of-occasional revision of revenue dues from the jagirdars. 


I5 


-! ` The jagirdari power, thus resting on control over ‘the’ local militia 
“and considerable fiscal autonomy, increasingly ` came Under con- 
- straints during early ‘British rule. The ‘development was inseparable 

froh a largé increase inthe revenue demand by’ the British. The way 
~ it came about was similar to that ‘in‘’the Nagabangshi raj:- factional 
strifes in the royal family and therrival contenders for power,’ in their 
“bid to win over the’ moral and military authority of thé British, ‘offering 
“them inducements in’ the form `of a big hike in the revenue payment. 
‘Infact each fresh -Advance of the ‘Company's authority “added to 
revenue obligation of-the winning faction. ©, sece est 43 


"The successful conterider, ‘bowever, soon came to grief: It'did not 
‘have enough resources to meet ‘the British revenué-démand. It could 
riot mobilize fresh rasources eithér, since the’ entrenched fiscal” auton- 
omy of the jagirdars meant d near freezing ‘of its potential assets. Any 

: attempt in this respect,would mean. risking a -confrontation with the 
jagirdars. The risk was not taken, and the inevitable happened;..the 


tar 
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distress sale of the Chero estate in 1813. The sale, ostensibly public, 
was in fact manipulated by no less a person than Major Roughsedge, 
Commandant of the Ramgarh Battalion, having to his credit many a 
military exploit. The Deo raj, the replacement for the Chero family, 
was in fact a close favourite of the Major, who foisted his choice on 
the hapless estate, probably as a political ally. However, the Deo 
raj’s position naturally remained vulnerable as long as it could not 
radically reorganize the estate’s finances toward a punctual payment 
of the British revenue demand, including a freshincrease in it after 
the sale of 1813. The only short-term device open to it was to resume 
a portion of the frozen assets lying with the jagirdars. It did foresee a 
fierce opposition from them. However, confronting a choice between 
survival and the jagirdars’ hostility the Deo raj did not commit any 
mistake in making it, warning the jagirdars that they risked being 
thrown out if they did not agree to pay what it had asked for. Fhe 
jagirdars combined to frustrate the assault on the privileges 
considered by them as inviolable. The result was the wisespread 
commotion of 1817. The Deo raj did not survive it, since the British 
judged it self-defeating to allow the raj to stay on. Paradoxically, the 
prime cause of the commotion was not removed, the government 
being reluctant to reduce its revenue demand. The community of the 
bitter jagirdars carried on its opposition, holding out when they had 
reasonable chances of success and retreating when they found 
the British military might overpowering. The opportunity for a fresh 
bid to salvage their losing ground came with the outbreak of the 
Munda revolt. The growing mass base of the uprising planned by the 
jagirdars is unquestionable. Cultivators, used for long to the 
jagirdars' authority, came out on their side once they rebelled. 
Moreover, the British economic innovations affected the people here 
as muchas they did in the Munda region. Apart from the ubiquitous 
mahajans, the groups most suffering from the rebel violence in 
Palamow included the personne! of the Palamow estate manange- 
ment, and the people connected with the working of the new 
economic measures of the British, particularly taxation of breweries. 


3) The nature of the source materials makes it difficult to 
- identify the of the targets of violence in the neighbourhood Sonepur, 
the original seat of the insurrection, and the five dependent 
principalities of the Nagbangshi raj. The blanket term, suds, used | in 
the records, signifies a heterogeneous group. 


The five principalities formed a distinct case. The entry of 
ousiders in connection with the process of state formation was here 
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limited, and the old Munda social organization had been, 
admittedly, much less impaired here. Therefore, suds here did not 
include outsiders of the kind we come across in the principality under 
the Nagbangshi raj. As tothe question of the rebel attitude to the 
ruling families here, the official records seem to be rather contradic- 
tory. The records give an impression that the rebels, including a 
considerable group from Sonepur, threatened the families. Indeed, 
we are told, the scared families mostly fled. At the same time, the 
records clearly say that the royal residences and other properties — 
were rarely destroyed. A probable explanation of this anomaly is that 
while the rebels did not intend to do any harm to the royal families, 
the latter, coming to know of the reverses suffered by the Kurar 
Haranath, feared that the rebels did mean harm to them. The one 
major exception, as in the case of the Nagbangshi raj, was the 
bhandar villages. The reason for this was precisely that which we 
have mentioned earlier: the particular manner of te manangement 
of these villages. P 


Who then were the other targets of violence here? Official 
reports testify to the widespread violence against ‘mahajans’, initially 
mostly traders, and later developing into moneylenders. Presence of 
moneylenders as an exclusive occupational category was perhaps 
rare. The crucial role of trade in their overall activities is suggested 
by the repeated references to them in the official records as residents 
of ‘towns’, presumably trade marts, where their trade operations were 
concentrated, or semi-urban centres, where they had easier access 
tothe credit facilities they badly needed. The so-called ‘plunder’ of 

“moneylenders’ residences is also evidence that they belonged to the 
opulent communities in the ‘towns’. : 


(4) There is abundant evidence that of the suds suffering nost 
from rebel violence very many belonged to the British 
administrative ‘bureaucracy’. Perhaps the best documentation of the 
phenomenon is a report from Major Sutherland, Private Secretary 
to Vice-President of the Governor General in Council®, who 
judging by the report, had an intimate knowledge of the popular reac- 
tions to the British administrative and economic innovations. 


The report suggests that the police personnel, one of the sud 
groups most hated by the Mundas, antagonized the Mundas not so 


25. Bengal Judicial Criminal Proceedings, 17 April 1832, No 44: Sutherland's ‘Note’ 
of March (N.D.), 1832 
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much bys their. petty,exactions asiby their:collusion: with.~ the 
iotormentors,z such: asìthe.7 thikadars~.:(also locally:.called.jagirdas)}, 
a brought intby ;Harnath: -Sutherland.citesia currentsproverb cthat: the 
2zemindars®s could no more-plunder.the people. without sthe concur- 
rence of:ithe;Nazir;and Darogahs .[Police« personnel] - than! the 
3 Raoteeahs*%could get: up-an ‘insurrection without ‘the, assistance: of 
the: Coles?8:or the: Coles ; without -the:assistance:.of the. Raoteeahs’. 
ycsutherland:<also ;tellss'us,;how the-. rebels -marked :.oub:s some 
_ecparticulars-groups as,objects«ofstheir revenge. bhis’ retaliationcthey 
ic, calledécut:: signifyingja:hard' stroke. .,.with:a sharp.weapon, presumably 
withthe: dntentto kilizT.he rebels:'are said to have.inflicted: seven; cuts 
won: such as tthey:.,.considered: ; their oppressors,*,orcan~.obnoxious 
onperson; each:cutrwas' named-and indicated their dissatisfaction:with 
ar some- particular:tax;oriduty imposed <on them, : ,one wound forthe 
5-double;as they-caled:it?:one for the kullale o-Hundea [Handlya];one 
ic forthe, opium;-oneé-for the;Gonegare or Bhurs; one for the sulamezone 
for the Rhudare (Rahadari), and one for the Dak’P8:ic"'s- 82 349 'u 


iso We shaverabove.referredsto:;-handiya:(tax on:breweries}sand the 
Hattemptssat: enforcingopium:-cultivation.-Thes meanings: of the, other 
*+ offences” punished. -by.cuts: are- asifollowsis Double, :according:to 
2. Sutherland, -meantsin ‘some: places ‘a: sharp- rise-in athe and -ctax’, 
t- amounting sometimes, to.about 100% <By:;‘Double'::the. Muridasralso 
z:\meant-the enormous-economic burden as aresultiof. the cabrupt: fall 
acing the,-silver value of: theirlocals:: copper: currencies..‘2‘Gunegar’ 
2zmeantctines: “for, offencesvreal « or.pretended'<imposed by-the:police 
‘co personnel, :such:as: thë Nazirs:and::iDarogahs;-!Sdlami',was:an extra- 
ac legal: annual: tax: collected-from -each ivillage;' probably: byjagirdars 
etc. The meaning for Rahadaree which-Sutherland:provides--;forced™ 
labour.on the roads without | pay’ = is perhaps wrong, It. normally, meant 
a ‘road cess. ‘Dak’ Was’ a “contribution toward; ‘maintenance ` Of. the» 
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a i NADL Hp BIS pe whet re 2 a 
mish il ‘fling ‘as: stherarmnountot each individuattax was, taken, together 
othe, taxes, bore: extremely hard: uporither Mundas since thei;paymenial 
-o.wasaseveredrainrontheirlimited cash.resources: 1 Ehe Coles afforc 
to make but small Aenean ‘Rice..is-the' staple: production 
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Stag: ‘Meaning hae? ihe iagirdary and’ ‘thikadars-et et tč, The Soyer “We éited’ in para 46.0 
Sutherland's Note. 
27. Part of the cavalry of the Nagbangshi raj. 
'g:28. Meaning’here the rebel Mundasx > cos pary a wadom usyre Gh 
29. Para 15 of Sutherland's Note. nrg eaer Ba 
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~of their country, and-this from their-remoteness: from the principal 
- roads and: markets. bears but a small value’: 7. con ? i 


We have’ above tried to argue ‘that the’ ‘fevolt of 1831:32 is “not 

explicable” in terms: ‘of the general: structure ‘of the power relations 

~ evolving in course of consolidation of the process of state formation 

in Chotanagpur- and Palamow. ‘Only : a few ofthe’ dominant groups 

-~ suffered. We have, therefore, stressed the specifi city of the factors 

` leading to the'revolt, : the: specific- developments ~having’much to do 

-with the gradual- penetration’ of the. British. political authority. The 

. Nagbangshi:and: the -Chero political. systems: ‘did constitute the 

~ framework in whichthese developments: took place, but could not 

.. determine their shape.:-The way the British. innovations worked created 

-adistinct autonomous domain- of alien domination, ‘and iphone | 
cen Dee to the intensity and extent of.the revolt. - Bk d 


` The specificities, of the: ‘developments? ‘leading to. the revol also 
” affected ’ its organization in several ways: A) the ‘decisiveness of the 
role ‘of the dispossessed Maniks and Mundas (Chotanagpur) ' and 
Jagirdars (Palamow). in _initiating | ‘the. revolt. ‘and ` creating ‘the 
“appropriate organization; B) édordination ofthe: efforts of the Chotan- 
` agpur ‘Mundas (‘Danger Kols’y ‘andthe ' Singhbum Muridas (Larka 
` 'Kols); C) thë active role‘in the revolt, at ‘leasy” initially, ofa vital 
component of thë “traditional ‘authority, “structure of ‘the Nagbangshi 
_ taj, ‘the ‘raotids “arid D)? negatively, j the` ineffectiveness” of the 
‘law and“ order’ machinery of ‘the Nagbangshi. and the Chero raj 
as a, factor “promoting | the mobilization’ of the rebels,” 


A). The 1831-32 Munda revolt was significantly different from the 
last largescale Munda revolt led by Birsa. (1899-1900). Brisa. had no 
personal grievances to redress.-He represented a collective -cause. 
Secondly, the launching of the Birsa. movement.was_preceded by 
_ prolonged preparations toward building up a_ rigorously indoctri- 

` nated. organization, a` secret” and, "presumably, élite organization. 
The ‘initiative of the recently disposséssed ` Mankis and” jagirdars in 
‘starting ‘the. revolt of: 1831-32 “was * ‘mostly motivated bý ‘personal 
` sinterests. However, it is doubittul if without’ this’ initivative the revolt 
“would have'startéd at all, at least’ atthe time it did> Evidently,” they 
secretly met and decided the first steps of the revolt. The 
‘organization that eventually: evolved ‘was largelysbuilt on.the Munda 
village sel eel aaa and their na with this later organization- was 
a perhaps tenuous? i. ioo 
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B) The decision regarding the revolt was jointly taken by some 
Mankis and Mundas -of Sonepur (Chotanagpur) and Bandgaon 
(Singbhum). A widespread impression among the British officials was 
that the strength of the rebel organization owed much to the partici- 
pation of the ‘Larkha kols’ of Singhbum. In fact one of the sugges- 
tions of the local officials after the outbreak of the uprising was to 
ensure that incursions of the Larkhas into Chotanagpur were stopped. 


The immediate background tothe Larkha participation in the 
uprising was the alleged insult by a Muhamedan thikadar to a local 
Munda (Sui’Munda) and his wife. The largeness of the scale of this 
participation was, however, due to the rising resentment of the 
Larkhas against the increasing British penetration intothe area since 
1819, Unlike in Chotanagpur, where rivalry among factions in the 
ruling family paved the way for the first foothold of the British there, in 
Singbhum the Raja and the local ‘chiefs’ were keen on courting the 
favour of the British mainly as a source of military might against the 
Larkhas, only nominally controlled by the chiefs, who had repeatedly 
sought through use of force to subdue the Larkhas. The alleged 

‘turbulence’ of the Larkhas was in fact the characterization by the 
"ruling chiefs of their stubborn resistance to the latter's attempt to 
impose their authority. The Larkhas held their ground despite 
immense losses in these encounters. Matters quickly changed with 
the British military intervention after 1819. The Larkhas failed to hold 
out for long against the vastly superior army, and were obliged to 
recognise the authority of the chiefs and even to agree to pay ‘tribute’ 
to the the chiefs at the rate of half a rupee per plough. The chiefs could 
not wholly enforce their authority and the tribute, regarded by the 
Larkhas as an abrupt exiortion. However, continuation of their ‘prac- 
tices of pillage and plunder’ suggests that the chiefs had not ceased 
to press their demands for it. 


Such recent changes in the Larkha country make intelligible 
the readiness of the Larkhas to back the Munda rebels. The contiguity 
of Singbhum to Sonepur, the original seat of the insurrection, was 
also a contributing factor. Cultural links and in some cases marriage 
ties? between the Kal communities of the two regions also 
mattered. 


Though perhaps not intergrated into the core rebel organization 

30A. $.T.Cuthbert, Ramgarh Magistrate to the Secretary to the Government, Judicial 
Dept., 21 April 1827; Bengal Judicial Criminal Progs, 14 June 1827 No.53; para 
47 
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the Larkhas did have a vital role in sustaining the rebel offensive. 
‘Sending out of arrows’, a widely used means of mobilization during 
the revolt, was a distinctive aspect of the ‘war strategy’*’ of the 
Larkhas: The Larkhas were also regarded as much more well 
equipped fighters than the ‘Danger Kols’." The recent recurring 
clashes with their chiefs and with the British army (since 1819] had 
also contributed to their training as hard fighters. 


(C) The active help to the rebels, in the initial stage of the revolt, 
from Rautias, part of the Nagbangshi militia, usually cavarly, was 
also a result of some recent chages - resumption, mostly by 
Haranath, ‘within the last eighteen or twenty years’, of some of their 
jagirs held for long. Rautias did not, understandably, let this happen 
without resistance. The use of force to make them part with their 
privileges galled them all the more. Sutherland’s report gives us an 
idea of the cruciality of their role in the rebel mobilization: ‘There is 
little doubt that this extensive insurrection commenced with certain 
Raoteas of Sonepoor encouraged, it is said, by Hindoo Pater, a well- 
known, turbulent border chief of Singbhum, who is generally refrac- 
tory tohis own prince. The war cry of the Danger Coles was ‘Dewai 
[Dohai] Hindoo Pater’, apparently an appeal to his protection’. 
Though ethnically and culturally alien to the Mundas, the Raotias, 
Sutherland came to know, ‘ are more closely united with the Coles 
than any other class in their country, and they seem to have found but 


RE 


little difficulty in enlisting the Mankeas and Moondas, the heads or - 
leaders of the Colish people’. (Sutherland leaves unexplained the fact - 


of this ‘close unity’.) The Raotias, having a professional training as¢ 


part of the royal milita, could effectively help the insurgents. j 


+ 


(D) Negatively, the near collapse of the ‘law and order 
machinery of the Chotanagpur Raj helped the rebel organization 
consolidate itself, till the intervention of the British army decisively 
turned the scale against it. Since the Raj had not earlier faced a revolt 
of such a magnitude, its resourcefulness to cope with such a crisis 
had not ever been tested. However, some ofthe recent measures 
of the colonial state, admittedly, considerably weakened it. 


One of them was.the gradual reorganization of the police system 
' since about 1805. The major trends in this are briefly indicated. The 


31. Para 8 of Sutherland's Note 
32. Para2.Conventionally, the person whose Dohai(protection) was invoked was also 
_ acknowledged as leader by the rebels. The government of the Company, whose 
dohai was sometimes invoked by the rebels, was them regarded by then as a 
source of justice. 
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ntraditionalistribal elements< in: the: police «system. were ‘gradually 
or replaced by..outsiders::The iprocess ‘of this * change-over quickened 
3riwith each4resh evidence strengthening the conviction of the <govern- 
coment that the? old’system was ill-equipped -to‘prevent recurrence! of 
(violent cfimes.: What actually mattered: “was not just the “changing 
oscomposition 2of the: police: ‘personnel, Cbut?'a rapid change: tin- the 

structure of controkover the:new: system. “The royal: family,cthough 
rQbliged to pay, for. it,- was, gradually deprived, of the.decision- -making 
np POWET., By.the 1820 S it ‘lost the, power altogether, having nothing t to do 


PERDE 


X awith,the. recruitment. and removal.of.the police, Personnel. „Apart troma 


sathe £ steady. erosion, of the, 6 „royal, family's authority, over such „& yita 
A instrument, of local control, the infiltration, of ‘Outsiders, having, Os 
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ethnic and. cultural, ties, with, ithe, tribals,, and -eontinually,. ‘Seeking | „toa 
naŠuppiem ment... „their. ‘poor, $2 salary. ‘by petty “exactions... ingreasinaly- 
ag tagonized;thei tribals. ‘No: wonder that i in the crisis. situation, of, 1831- 
4 et the, royal, family, could scarcely . rely., on, i the ». te - existing | ‘police, a 


A completely; i isolated and beleaguered. community, even, incapable om 
_defending, itself, 


eh GO 23 IOUS jo airo vabttod Wann oye, 
sve? za pe ‘significdint2;change™! accurred‘also in:Fespect’Oof" the Yroya> 
“family’ssrelationship:witniits jagirdars, ion which; “having: only-aTiegli 
tgible: army<under-its-control;itshad: largely: to depend incases" o 
2° emergenciesh-Thejagirdars belonged to two'categories™:: the rajas o 
tusthe fivé dependent principalities, whom‘the royal-family regarded a its 
tù jagirdars; andother jagirdars;smalland big;‘outside these: principali 
cities}! The family’s! contral fover:the former-had : been ‘fast2becominc 
_ 2étenuous. “indignant cat rthe-increasing! assertion™of theirautoriomy 
the path P AEE British’ government aboùt i 
-sand asked f or its,.intervention „toward restoring J its. authority. The 
pe „government, “did Tot sympathize; ith, the. plea: In fact, the,rajas.too™ 
we advantage, of the, ., Steady, decline, of, the royal family S. prestige ano= 
`! ‘power, ti to, press, their autonomic; ‘pretensions. The, relationship... with 
„ather jagirdars, traditionally determined, Py, „the, principle. of ‘Bam: ‘au 
naam, cl. Oye -inc 
ServİCeES:,. We worsened ‘too. Dar (tribute. in “money) continued J t0,,. bwa 
paid, but Kam, even ‘normally ‘unspecified and ill-defined, graduali 
Meas? tol be! providas THe “royal: ‘family’s’ 66 iplairit'd on thi. 
ariécóře Ho the government ‘suggests that its financial embarrassmer 
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and -political predicament - encouraged the iagirdars to deny: their 
military obligations®. >= -0 te amar te ron o iT ind 
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Professor Jha ends his monograph with a short resume of the 
new administrative arrangement following the suppression of the 
revolt. Since he has not analysed its implications for the later Munda 
society, we do not intend to do it either. However, a few observations 
on his impressions about the way the new system worked would 
be in order, at least partly because his view is mostly moulded by the 
contemporary official perceptions. 


He seems to argue that the new system constituted a positive, 
‘salutary change’*. The system was ‘adapted to tribal needs’. Indeed, 
he believes, ‘the conflicts within the tribal society itself eased’. 


The methodological issue to consider here is whether the mere 
introduction of an administrative system-was capable of producing:this 
‘salutary change’. We do not here deal with the issue atlength since 
it would necessitate an analysis of the- major influences on the 
shape of the Munda society and economy in the subsequent decades. 
Such an analysis would be out of context inthe eassy. However, we 

«would briefly indicate the major developments affecting the Munda 
-society in order to show that the administrative blueprint of 1833 
scarcely anticipated them. 


The most crucial of the developments was the rapid disintegration 
«of the Munda village system. This needs to be stressed in view of Jha’s 
massumption that the system had nearly broken down even before the 
British take-over. It is revealing that even the later official reports on 
Ethe recurrence and intensification of the Munda resistance move- 
ements candidly admitted that the fiercest assaults on the Munda 
village system mostly occurred after the 1831-32 revolt. The attempts 
mof the new administrative system to redress the various grievances of 
mthe Mundas were perfunctory even from the beginning. For instance, 
monly the most recently dispossessed Maniks and Mundas were 
mestored. The earlier- cases of dispossessions were not considered 
mat all. The promises of the thikadars to reinstate all the affected 
BManiks etc were not kept. In fact the new administration, which Jha 


35. ibid, Sutherland concludes: ‘It is the disappearance of this force and the disunion 
ofthe Chiefs and the members of the family, the Raja said, which has enabled 
the Coles to rise and destroy the upper classes’ 

36. p.262. 
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thought ‘adapted totribal needs’, did precious little when nearly 
everywhere the aliens struck back at their fallen antagonists, the 
defeated rebels. Paricularly vindictive was the Kuar Haranath, one of 
the worst sufferers from the rebel violence. The unprecedented crisis 
led him to forget his pride. He piteously appealed ‘to the vengeful 
rebels on the rampage to relent, only to receive a scornful spurning. 
Their defeat gave him the right opportunity to retaliate, which he used 
to its limit. Even the Nagbangshi raja entirely forgot the forbearance 
of the rebels regarding him. His consistent plea to the government 
was for a stern chastisement of the ‘rude savages’. 


The ruthlessness of the British pacification measures also 
created favourable conditians for the royal family and others to teach 
a lesson to the ‘recalcitrant Kols’. Villages were recklessly 
destroyed; the grain stores burnt and the cattle driven off. The 
effects on the economy were crippling. Deaths and panicky flights of 
harassed Mundas considerably undermined the strength of the 
Munda village system. It was at this vulnerable moment: that their 
enemies struck. Later reports suggest that systematic attempts at 
destroying the Munda Khuntkathi tenures” dated from that time. 
In the endemic agrarian strife that followed the colonial state mostly 
intervened in favour of the Gominant groups in the village. Contrary to 
a widespread impression, this role of the State was far from an 
unwitting one. The state acted the way it did not because of any 
unfamiliarity with the tribal tradition and custom. It was mostly a 
deliberate choice. The government regarded the Munda claim of 
getting their lost rights retrieved as ‘extravagant’ and ‘illusory’, 
concluding that persistence of the ‘illusion’ would disrupt ‘rural 
peace’. 


(5) 


The methodological issues we have raised in this review of 
Professor Jha’s excellent monograph on the Chotanagpur revolt of 
1831-32 may now be briefly indicated. They relate to two 
questions: 1) How to use the elaborate official records on the event? 
2) How to identify its complex origins? 


1) The official records, by far the most valuable source 
materials for a study of the revolt, do have their limitations. Thé most 
obvious one is that they, on the whole,: represent a partisan point of 
view. However, it would be improper to dismiss them, on this ground 
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alone, as being ‘inadmissible historical evidence. The partisanship 
does limit the range of observations by the British administrative 
personnel, but does not necessarily affect the validity of their obser- 
vations. In general, the bias becomes particularly noticeable inthe 
characterization of the things observed. Knowing all that was possible 
for the colonial state to know about the rebel activities was in fact 
a vital requirement for planning its counter-insurgency strategy. 


it is for the historian to identify this bias, and to separate the 
elements of the observers’ subjectivity from the corpus of their obser- 
vations. The historian could largely escape the pull of this subjectivity 
by putting his own questions to the official records. Formulating 
the questions is in fact a conscious process of the historian’s 
selection from the offical records. Otherwise, the official bias 
"imperceptibly moulds the historian’s designs. 


We have cited afew instances of how this has happened in the 
acase of Professor Jha’s admirably documented history of the revolt of 
1831-32. We have seen how the historian’s narrative of the growth of 
mhe revolt easily shades off into a narrative of the counter-insurgency 
«measures of the colonial state. The official characterization of the 
+ebels as ‘rioters’, ‘marauders’ etc becomes an inseparable element 
n the historian’s judgement ofthe rebel activities. He tends to 
regard the revolt as an ‘irrational’ outburst of violence, and nearly 
nisses the vital role of violence in the organization of the revolt. 
Jha, however, does not go as far as to assume that the violence 
mnhered in the tribal culture itself.) He assumes away the revolt as ‘ a 
srude form of protest’, generally overlooking the conscious plans 
mf the rebels for building -up an ‘appropriate organization. His 
‘onclusion that the post-pacification administrative reorganiza- 
‘on(1833) was ‘ideally adapted to tribal needs’ and that as a result. 
Rhe conflicts within the tribal society itself eased’ is een a 
_bproduction of the colonial discourse. 


2} In understanding the background to the revolt, we need to know 
mf the process of ‘state formation’ in the Chotanagpur tribal society 
nd also of the manner of the widening of the administrative and 
‘conomic ‘frontiers’ of the colonial state. However, the specific event 
mf 1831-32 cannot be explained in terms of the general nature of the 
NO processes. We ‘heed to specify the particular developments 
ading to the revolt and also vitally affecting, at least initially, its 
rganization. This necessitates an analysis of the relative roles of the 
«vO process mentioned above in the origin of the revolt. 
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Jaaa press. played a Jual role in colonial India.’ While at one - 


level it reflected the changing aspirations ofthe people, at another it 
helped shape the political and social consciousness of the educated 
Indians in general. After a hesitant and somewhat guided start in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, the publication of vernacular 
newspapers and periodicals slowly gathered momentum and, 
towards the close of the century, virtually turned into an irresistible 
force. Though the great majority of the Indians had hardly crossed 
the threshold of literacy, it nevertheless proved to be a very potent 
weapon the literati had at their disposal. According to one 
informed estimate a total of 222 newspapers were in circulation in 
India between 1870 and 1889 of which Bengal’s share was 55. Unlike 
in contemporary India, many of these were brought out from district 


towns like Mymensingh, Berhampore, Rangpur, Khulna or Chittagong: 


and were presumably assured of a sizeable readership. 
Unfortunately, however, the greater part of this massive output in 
print is not readily available for consultation. While some have been 
irretrievably lost, others languishin benign neglect in underequipped 
repositories. The indolent could of course rely on the Report on the 


Native Newspapers (RNP) which the colonial administration selec- 


tively collected for the purpose ofsurveillance. But these seldom 
answer the social historiens’ questions. Years back, Brojendranath 
Bandyopadhyay initiated the necessary task of preserving for poster- 
ity the rich vernacular heritage. This was followed up by the equally 
commendable efforts of Benoy Ghosh. Together they set a 
meticulous standard of editing the vernacular journals and in so 
doing, rendered what N.K. Sinha called a social service towards the 
reading public. All this required a kind of devotion which is too difficult 


to be emulated. Many of the later day variants, therefore, were at best- 


pale imitations of scissor and paste variety; which smacks of shoddy 
craftsmanship. 


_ Sanjivani, compiled and edited by Kanailal Chattopadhyay, marks 
a welcome departure from this falling standard. He has done a 
commendable job by resuscitating from near oblivion the contents of 
a journal which played a singificant role in the history of Bengal from 
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its very inception. Sanjivani was first published as weekly in 1883 and 
at once began to evince a concern about the government which, 
according to Uma Das Gupta, replaced the earlier concern in the 
Indian press about social improvement. The present volume, how- 
ever, does not cover the entire twentyfive years’ the journal was in 
circulation. The editor could lay this hands on the extant copies of only 
three years, i.e., 1883, 1885 and 1904-05, out of which emanates the 
present compilation. The first part covers the political, économic and 
social issues while the second deals with the remainder, somewhat 
loosely described as miscellaneous. The editorical discretion with 
regard to the selection of items is presumably based on an implicit 
assessment of .what might be useful to historians. This is always a 
necessary but unavoidably tricky assumption but since the original 
volumes are to be deposited in the National Library, the purist could at 
least have an alternative. In any case the present volume is a 
competent collection and is a fitting tribute to the editor of the journal, 
Krishna Kumar Mitra. 


The first appearance of Sanjivani coincided with the libert Bill con- 
troversy. Many entries are, therefore, directly related to this episode. 
While highlighting the racial antipathy that underlay the agitation, 
Mitra specially castigated the memsahibs for stoking the racial fire. 
They brought with them their insular whims and prejudices which no 

«official contact with Indians or iron compulsions of loneliness ever 
=itempted them to abandon. They added a particularly nasty flavour to 
mBransonism. Allin all the overall impression that one gets is not one 
mof decent disagreement, nor one of civilized legislative battle; it.was. 
mgutter fighting in which the European community excelled. The only 
«way for the Indians to remain in battle and salvage their racial honour 
was to go in for the path of agitation. ‘Agitation is the only way for the 
mpoolitical development of the Indians”. Krishna Kumar also helped to 
stir up an agitation designed to mitigate the plight of the tea labour 
n Assam. During the antipartition agitation, Sanjivani was unequivo- 
sally in favour of boycott. It exhorted the Bengalis to remain in 
nourning till the government was forced by public opinion to annul 
the partition. It faithfully reported the events of the heady days of 
‘he Swadeshi movement and serves as a necessary corrective to the 
diased compliations in the RNP. The Sanjivani also showed a very 
<een interest in tenancy reforms and pungently criticized the pro- 
Zamindar stand taken by-the British Indian Association, and pro- 
Zamindar press as represented by the Hindoo patriot, during the 
xarly 1880s. One gets fairly detailed reporting of the activities of 
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small town Raiyat Sabhas that had sprouted in different parts of 
Bengal during that perioc. It also played avery important role in 
depicting the social evils and pressing for their amelioration. At times 
some of the solutions offered appear too simplistic. For instance, 
while lamenting the rapid proliferations of brothels and sharp 
increase inthe number of prostitutes on Calcutta, it suggested that 
thetrend could be reversed if the houseowners of Calcutta imppse 
some self-discipline upon themselves and prevent setting up of 
brothels in any of their houses. 

There are numerous entries covering a wide variety of subjects 
which the social historian would find extremely interesting and even 
useful. A very exhaustive index adds to the value of this competently 
edited volume which deserves wide circulation. 


`~ 


BASUDEB CHATTOPADHYAY 


BOOK REVIEW II 


Suniti Kumar Ghosh, /ndia and the Raj, 1919-1947: Glory, Shame and 
Boncage. Volume 1. Prachi. 1989. Price: Rs. 70. 


The present volume is Suniti Kumar Ghosh’s second major work, 
and ft clearly serves as a sequel to his first, The Indian Big 
- Bourgeoisie (Calcutta, 1985). It is also very clear that honest and 
committed in his politics as he had been, Ghosh is 
uncompromising in the appreciation of the problems he chooses to 
dwell on. - 


in a sense Ghosh has a simple tale to narrate. Colonial rule 
generated two contending forces: one comprising those who: were 
for the colonial state (’big comprador bourgeoisie, big landlords and 
- princes, a privileged stratum of elite intellectuals big lawyers, 
doctors, high government officials, etc.,” p.1); the other comprising 
those who were against it (” the peasantry including.the adivasis, the 
artisans and factory workers, and the urban petty bourgeoisie.”) It 
was not as if the two groups were sharply demarcated; a complex 
relationship worked between them. Anyhow, the representatives of 
the former group, because of “historical reasons”, succeeded, from 
after World War 1, in “confusing” the latter group,-to “rally them at 
times behind themselves and sometimes to derail, divert and 
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suppress their struggles in collusion with the raj” (Ibid). In order to 
forestall genuine anti-imperialist struggles, the former group 
launced several movements, but they were all withdrawn as and when 
they threatened to become national liberation struggle by going 
beyond the limits set by the leadership.’ % 


In arguing his case Ghosh rejects out of hand a whole spectrum 
of views on the Indian freedom struggle. Bipan Chandra’s thesis of 
pressure — compromise-pressure receives scant regard, as does 
Sumit Sarkar’s understanding of Gandhian logic. Palme Dutt fares no 
better either, nor such Russian scholars as Paviov. Ghosh is fully 
convinced that Indian National Congress as led by Gandhi did not 
ever (i.e., till the end of 1930, the period covered in this volume) think 
in terms of complete freedom; dominion status was the most the 
leaders aspired for. Any suggestion that there might have been more 
ambitious thinking behind Gandhi’s soft tactics towards the Raj is 
largely ignored. Gandhi’s movements aimed not to displace the 
colonial state, but to act as a safety valve; to neutralise the people's 
anger. Interestingly, given Ghosh’s political background in CPI(ML), 
Subhas Bose receives a relatively kindlier treatment. Left Nationalism, 
as represented by Bose, stood isolated from peasants and workers, 
«and so had little chance to frustrate Gandhian designs; still, within 
mhe Congress theirs was the stronger voice of dissent. 


Ghosh’s ability to garner choice quotations from memoirs, 
Ebiographies, and private papers, helps him to provoke his readers. 
The trouble lies elsewhere. At least to this reviewer it has appeared that 
moolitics and history writing in some ways, have become one with him. 
ahosh might even welcome the charge, for it is no fault to have 
sommitment while writing history. However, the subject also de- 
mands its own discipline. It is important : to bear in mind that this 
discipline in the case of history writing does not involve only the 
«veracity of sources and the integrity of the historian interpreting them; 
mt also relates to the kind of narrative the historian wishes to construct. 


Briefly, the historian’s project is to understand the times he is inter- _ 
«sted in. As we all would admit, understandings vary as much as; and 
mong with, our politics. But beyond that (the project of understand- 

1g), one enters uncertain grounds. Having understood, does one 
sondemn? Or, to put it slightly rhetorically, is it possible to condemn 
fter one understands? For, as we know, condemnation requires 
«apportioning of responsibility. And it is unfashionable, specially 
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among Marxists, to hold individuals responsible for historical 
developments. 


‘It is clear from Ghosh’s narrative that the villain of the piece, as he 
sees it, was Gandhi with his Congress, acting as the representatives , 
of the dominant elements in colonial society. But how did Gandhi 
manage to do all that mischief? It is reasonable that Gandhi's patrons, 
Birla, Bajaj, and all the rest of thern, were fearful of a real people’s 
struggle, but then it is also necessary to explain why alternative 
spheres of action did not develop. In the absence of that it is 
cetainly wishing the. problem away by talking of the Congress 
having confused the masses. It is time that we wake up to the fact that 
it takes two to play the game of confusion. 


There is no doubt that any serious attempt to tackle the problem 
as we see it, would impair.the simplicity of the narrative as presented 
here. For that would invaive a closer look at the interstices of the 

“complex” (on Ghosh’s admission) relationship between the leaders 
and the led. This necessitates not just a straighforward description 
and listing of betrayais, bu: also an understanding of the acceptance 
of the betrayals by the betrayed. `. . - 


Further, is it not somewhat anti-historical- (going again, by 
Ghosh's own evidence) to expect that the Congress or Gandhi should 
have delivered the goods? We need not think of a people’s democ- 
racy in this regard; as Ghosh would surely agree, even a bourgeois 
democratic revolution, led .by the bourgeois and for the 
bourgeois, would certainly have triggered off an avalanche, of 
changes, sweeping away not only the colonial state, but also the 
bourgeois themselves, both nationalist and comprador. And it is 
slightly immature to expect even dependent bourgeois to commit 
suicide in this fashion. What did the bourgeois do, then? It opted for 
a course that was not revclutionary in the least, but which aimed at 
a safer and more convenient programme of power transfer. It 
secured their established position in society, and also ensured that 
in the post-transfer state they eee have greater freedom in making 
their decisions. = 


Ghosh would have us believe that the contradictions between the 
big/comprador bourgeoisie and the colonial state were of such an 
order that these could be settled within the colonial framework. Why 
then, one wonders, the charade of transferring power? The crux of 
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the whole matter could lie in a probability that perhaps Ghosh would 
like to hold that there was no real transfer. Whatis this, then, that we 
have? Political freedom without economic sufficiency, or not even 
political freedom? We believe that the kind of economic freedom 
(autarchy?) Ghosh aspires for, could be had only through a total 
revolution, led not by the bourgeoisie, but the organised might of the 
proletariat under the Communist Party. We shall have to scearch 
deep and long to know why that did not happen. Till then, as we see 
it, the bourgeoisie did not fail; they won what they had been looking 
for, a limited victory. The Communists lost; victory in totality eludes 
them even today. 


PARIMAL GHOSH 


CATALOGUE OF THE CALCUTTA HISTORICAL 
JOURNAL (1976-1989) 


PREPARED BY ARUN BANDOPADHYAY 


The following is a complete list of articles and book reviews 
published in The Calcutta Historical Journal (the bi-annual journal 
of the Department of History, University of Calcutta) from its 
inception in 1976 downto 1989, the year of the publication of its 
latest number. Since many of these articles have been widely 
appreciated by historical scholarship in India and abroad, and some 
of the volumes (Nos I to XIII) are still available at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Publications, Sales Counter, Ashutosh Building, Calcutta - 
7000073, this exhaustive catalogue has been prepared, with an 
intention of wider publicity. The articles and reviews are arranged 
chronologically, specifying the volumes and numbers of their publica- 
tion. 
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Volume I, No 1 (July 1976) 


Amales Tripathi -. Gandhi's Second Rise to Power 
Binay Bhusan Chaudhuri - The Agrarian Question in Bengal 
l and the Government 1850-1900 
Indrani Roy l - Some Aspects of French Presence 


; in Bengal: 1731-1740 

Book Reviews - ; : 

Sarvepalli Gopal, Jawarharlad Nehru A Biogrophy 
Volume | by Amales Tripathi 


Volume 1, No 2 (January-June, 1977) 

Amales Tripathi - Gandhi's Second Rise to Power 

Haraprassad Chattopadhyay- - Nattukotta/ Chettiars in the Econ- 
omy of Sri Lanka 

Aniruddha Ray - AFrench Document on Textile Pro- 
duction and Markets in Bengal: 
1790 

Gautam Bhadra - Source for the Economic History omm 
the 18th Century Bengal 

Amalendu Guha - Imperialism of Opium in Assam, 
1773-1921 

Book Reviews 

P.N.Ojha - North Indian Social Life duringm 
Mughal Period by A.C. Ray. 
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Volume Il, No 1 (July-December 1977) 


David L. Curley - Fair Grain Markets and Moghul Fam- 
ine Policy in the late eighteenth 
century Bengal 

Nemai Sadhan Bose - Racial Discrimination and Indian 
Nationalism (1852-1874) 

Sumit Sarkar - The Radicalism of Intellectuals in a 


Colonial Situation —A Case Study of 
Nineteenth Century Bengal 

Rajat K. Ray ‘- Indian Industrialization under the 
Raj in the Twentieth Century -A 
Debate in Economic’ History 
(Bagchi vs Morris) 


Bharati Ray - Salar Jung, Berar and the British 
Book Reviews 
Sushil Chaudhuri - Trade and Commercial Organisa- 


tion in Bengal by Amales Tripathi 


Volume Il, No 2 (January-June 1978) 


Kumud Ranjan Das - A study of Raja Todar Mal’s 
Tweleve Regulations 
Balai Chandra Barui - Resistance of the Bengal-Zam- 


indars to East India Company’s Salt 
Monopoly (1765-1836) 

$.K. Millali and Gita Srivastava - An Account of Gandhi's visit to Italy 
based on contemporary Italian 
courses. 


Volume Ill, No 1 (July-December 1978) 


Stuart Blackburn - Conflict of Political Systems: The 
: Conquest of the Carnatic 1639-1801 
Shinkichi Taniguchi - The Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
and the break-up of the Zamindari of 

Dinajpur 
Arun Bandopadhyay - The Nature of Landownership in 

Tamilnadu from 1820 to 1855 

Himadri Banerjee - A study of some aspects of the 


effects of Transfers of Land on Ag- 
riculture in the Punjab during the 
second half of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. 
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Volume lli, No 2 (January-June 1979) 


Ranjan Kumar Gupta - Permanent Settlement in Birbhum: 
Impact of Landed Interest (1793- 
1865) 

M.M.P. Srivastav - Struggles for Freedom: Activities of 
.Dacca Anushilan Samiti in Bihar. 

Pranab Kumar Chatterjee - Bengal Congress Tangle, 1939-40 

Anil Kumar Misra - Provincial Finances in the United 


Provincea of Agra and Oudh under 
Sir William Maicom Hailey (1928- 
. 1934) | 


Volume IV, No 1 (July-December 1979) 
Haraprasad Chattopadhay - The Economy of Japan and Her 
Trade with India (1868-1939) 


Aniruddha Ray - AFrench Traveller looks at Malwa in 
i . late 18th Century. 

Hasi Banerjee - The Emergence of the Libral Party in 

India. |. 

Nikhil Sur - The Mirzapur Distillery and the 
Company's Trade in Rum (1796- 
1806) B 

Amales Tripathi - Sri Aurobindo — A Study in Mes- 


sianic Nationalism 


Volume IV, No 2 (January - June 1980) 
Abu Ahmed Abdullah - Landlords and Rich Peasant under 
the Permanent Settlement 
Problems of Agricultural Independ- 
ence in British India: Some tradi- 
tional views re-considered ` 
Haraprasad Chattopadhyay - The Madras Rayats under the Rayat- 
wari Settlement — their treatment in 
this hands of the Revenue Collec- 
tors in the Pre-Mutiny days — possi- 
bilities of peasants as a Revolution- 
ary Force. 
Arms Deal Between India and Nepal 
— Genesis of Gurka Recruitment in 
‘the British Army. 


M. Mufakharul Islam 


Jahar Sen. 


Book Reviews 
C.T. Kulkarni and M.R. Kantak, Battle of Kharda, Challenges and 
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Volume V, Not (July-December 1980) 


Jayanta Kumar Ray - - Organising Villagers for  seif-reli- 
ance: A Study of Ganoshastyaken- 

; drain Bangladesh . 
Abu Ahmed Abdullah - Landlord and the Rich Peasant 


under the Parmanent Settlement 
Book Reviews 


Thomas R. Metcalf - Land, Landlords and the British Raj, 
| Northern India in the Nineteenth 

Century by Amales Tripathi 

Volume V, No2 (January - June 1981) 

Dhruba Gupta `- Pre-Colonial Urbanism in West Af- 
‘ica: Hausa, Songhay and Yoruba 
Cities . 

Basudev Chattopadhay - The initial Impact of the Introduction 
of the English Law in Bengal (1773- 
1792) 

H.S. Vasudevan - Origins of the Russian Revolution 


of 1905: Local Government, Politi- 
cians and Professionals, 1893-1900 


Ratnabali Chatterjee . - Allegorical Portraits of an Artistic 
l Convention 
Sekhar Bandyopadhyay - Cast, Class and Census — Aspects 


of Social Mobility in Bengal under 
the Raj, 1872-1931 


Sushil Chaudhuri - - The Surat Crisis of 1669 — A Case 
a Study of Mercantile Protest in Me- 
dieval India ` 
Volume VI, No 1 (July-December, 1981) 
Siraju! Islam - A Survey of Local land Records 
| ` and their use in Historical Re- 
search 
Indrani Ray , - - European Traders in Surat (1730- 
1750) 
Anita Coomer ` =- HH. Wilson and the Hindu College 
(1823-1832) 
Amiya Kumar Samanta ` - The Terai Upsurge 
N.M.P. Srivastav - Struggle for Freedom: Banaras 


Anushilan Samity in Bihar 


” 
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Volume VI, No2 (January-June, 1982) 


Jahar Sen - - Darjeeling — An Entrepot of Central 
Asian Trade 

Aniruddha Ray - France in Madagaacar, 1642-1674: 
Early Efforts of Colonisation 

Suranjan Das - The Dacca. Riot of 1941: An Investi- 
gation into its Causes and Nature 

Rudy Bauss - ALegacy of British Free Trade Poli- 


cies: The End of the Trade and 
Commerce between India and the 
Portuguese Empire, 1780-1830 


Volume VII, No 1(July-December, 1982) 

Jayanta Kumar Ray - Technology Transfer: Some As-- 
pects of the pangneees Experi- 

l ence 

Jahar Sen - The Tune of Timber in Indo-Nepal 
Relations 

Tapati Guha Thakurta - Francis Haskell and the Historiogra- 
phy of Art and Artistic Taste (Review 
Article) 

Book Reviews 

Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habid(ed.), The Cambridge Economic 

History of India, Vol I, c.1200-1750 

by Gautam Bhadra 


Volume VII, No2 (January-June, 1983) 
A.R.Copley - Projection, Displacement and Dis- 
l tortion in the 19th Century Moral Im- 
perialism: A Re-Examination of Char- 
les Grant and James Mill 
Sinnappah Arasaratnam - Indian Merchants and the Decline 
i of Indian Mercantile Activity: The 
Coromandal Case 
Kamal Kumar Ghatak - Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay 
. (1836-1894) and the Revival of Hin- 
; duism in Bengal 
Jayanta Kumar Ray - Organising Villager for Self-Reli- 
ance: A Study of Doedar in Bangla- 
desh 
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Volume VIII, Nos 1-2 (July 1983-June 1984) 


Amales Tripathi - The Role of Traditional Modernizers: 
Bengal's Experience in the 19th 
Century 

Uma Dasgupta - Rabindranath Tagore and the 19th 
Century Renaissance 

Sushil Chaudhuri - Medieval Indian Society, State and 
Social Custom 

Aniruddha Ray - Establishment of the French in 

Bengal: Early Years, 1674-1693 

Bharati Ray - A Reward that was not: An Assess- 
ment of the Anglo-Nizam Treaty of 
7860. 

Volume IX, No 1 (July-December 1984) 

Suranjan Chatterjee - - Labour Trade in British Colonies 

i and some Consequences of Colo- 

nial Dependence 

Rana Pratap Behal - Forms of Labour Protests: the As- 
sam Valley Tea Plantations 1900- 

- \ 1947 
Amal Das - A Study of the Strikes and Riots of 


the Fort Gloster Mill Hands During 
the Swadeshi Period (1905-6) 

Book Reviews Es 

Aniruddha Ray, Some Aspects of Mughal Admini- 
stration by Atul Chandra Ray 


Volume IX, No 2 (January-June 1986) 

Toru Matsui - Bengal Agriculture (1900-1920): A 
Quantitative Study of Colonial Eco- 
nomic Development 

Myla Lynos - The Mappilas of Malabar and the 
Fara'idis of Bengal: Dynamics of 
Separatism and Submergence of Is- 
lamic Identity in India 

Bharati Ray - Swadeshi Movement and Woman's 
Awakaning in Bengal, 1903-1910 


Volume X, Nos 1-2 (July 1985-June 1986) 
Manju Gopal Mukherjee - The Nagpur Compromise (1920) 
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Aniruddha Ray - Cambay during the reign of Momin 
Khan If 

S. Gujrani J - Agrarian Unrest: The Background 
(1920-1927) 

D. Subramanyam Reddy - The Reyotweri System and the South 

i Indian Peasant 

Nani Gopal Chaudhuri - Monopoly of Grain in Bengal and 
Bihar during the Famine of 1770 

Tapti Ray - Awadh in Revolt 1857-58 - A Study 


of Popular Resistance fa review) 


Volume XI, Nos 1-2 (July 1985- June 1987) 
David Kopf - AMacrophistoriographical Easay on 
the Idea of the East and West from 
` Herodotus to Edward Said 
Ram Mohan and Vidyasagar: Dy- 
namics and Constraints in their Role 
as Moralisis 
The Alternative Vision —A Study in 
the Indian Artistic Responses to Ori- 
entalism 
Towards a Corporete Pluralist soci- 
ety : Caste and Colonial Policy of 
Protective Discrimination in Bengal, 
1911-1937 


A.R.H.Copley 


Ratnabali Chattopadhyay 


Sekhar Bandyopadhyay 


~ 


Sushil Chaudhuri European Companies and Pre-Mod- 
ern South Asian Commercial Sys- 
tern —A Study of Bengal in the Eight- 
eenth Century 

The Crisis of Empire or a Re-orien- 
tation of Political Structure in 


Mughal North India (Book Review) 


Gautam Bhadra 


Volume XII, Nos 1-2 (July 1987 - June 1988) 


Rajat K. Ray ` - The Emotional World of the Indian 
- l Renaissance i 
Suranjan Das - The Complexities of Communal Vio- 


lence in Twentieth Century Bengal: 
The Mymonsingh Experience, 1906- 
1907 
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Parimal Ghosh - The Labouring Poor and the Com-: 
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